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CHAPTER I. 

Ostend, September. 

A neat little volume, containing blank pages, is staring 
me in the face, and I am about to commence a diary. 
I have always heard it is an idiotic thing to do, and I 
scarcely know what has prompted me to do it, unless it is 
that yearning for a confidant which I suppose comes sooner 
or later even to the hardest hearted and most unlikely 
people. I certainly have no friend whom I should care 
to make the recipient of my private doings and sayings. 
Women are proverbially untrustworthy, and men too high- 
minded, or would make one believe so, to receive one's con- 
fidence ; hence the purchase of this book, which I shall 
treat as I could treat no human being, and inscribe therein 
my innermost thoughts, successes, and failures. 

I arrived here last night from the Engadino. It is a plea- 
sant change. The air seems quite as bracing, and the people 
certainly less depressing. Anything more nauseating than 
the combination of Church and Stage which I have 
encountered in Switzerland, I cannot possibly conceive. 
The worthy people there belong, one and all, to the " Mutual 
Admiration and Flattery Society," and it was positively 
sickening to see a hoary-headed old parson metaphorically 
on his knees before an ex-breakdown dancer, and a third-rate 
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jeune ■premier holding wool for a decrepit old dowager. Yet 
there was nothing else in the way of society ; cetait a 
prendre ou a laisser. A few beardless youths from the 
Universities, whose distressing blushes, if one looked at 
them, reminded one of the sunrise they had come so far to 
see ; and that was all. I belong neither to the Church nor 
to the stage. It is needless, therefore, to say that I was 
rather out of it. At first I attempted mildly to ingratiate 
myself with two or three old women who did not belong to 
the profession to which Mrs. Langtry has devoted her genius 
and beauty ; but I soon found that I was no match for the 
toadies who surrounded them, and that I could not com- 
pete with people who live by acting. They had the ear of 
the psalm-singers, and were quite determined to prevent any 
new comer from entering the charmed circle. 

Ladies who, like Sarah Bernhardt, had had " accidents " 
before they were married, turned up their noses in proud 
disdain when I attempted to converse with them. Others, 
who had probably passed their early childhood in the 
purlieus of Drury Lane, complained to the proprietor of 
the hotel that I had smoked a cigarette in my bedroom, and 
that they were made quite faint all day from the smell of it ! 
As for men — well, I have heard lately that the stage is being 
adopted by the " sons of gentlemen " as a profession ; but, 
if so, I can only say that that class must have been too 
busy studying to take a holiday, and had remained at home. 
No, it was absolutely necessary to be either an artist or a 
Christian (as they modestly call themselves), and although 
I have some pretensions to belonging to the latter class, I 
have none to the former ; and was therefore glad to shake 
the dust off my feet, and make for Brussels. In the even- 
ing I went to the Galerie St. Hubert, where Monbazon 
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was playing in La Mascotte. I took Felicie, my maid, 
which, I believe, is about the most compromising thing 
one can do, a maid being the usual accompaniment of 
ces dames when they go to the play. I soon found out the 
mistake I had made, as an enterprising "brave Beige," 
struck by my charms, and having evidently dined not 
wisely but too well, sent me a note by the ouvreuse to 
suggest that, if la soiree de Madame were not "prise," I 
should confer a great favour on him by accepting an in- 
vitation to supper at the Cafe Eiche. I returned the note 
with a lofty air to the harridan who had brought it, 
and said there must be some mistake, as I had not the 
pleasure of the gentleman's acquaintance. Felicie grinned 
from ear to ear, and I regretted more than ever having 
brought her. This is the only incident in my two days' 
stay in Brussels, and, though it is a vulgar and uninterest- 
ing one, it came as a relief after the humbug and ennui of 
Switzerland. 

If the Engadine is full of Christians, Ostend, par con' 
traire, is full of Jews. Noses are but of one pattern in 
this most delightful of watering places. The hook pre- 
dominates, but it belongs to a very different kind of Hebrew 
to those who make life unbearable at Brighton, and turn 
other seaside places into Houndsditch during the summer. 
Here they are wealthy bankers from Berlin and Vienna, 
and the haute gomme of the London money-lenders. They 
live and are treated, at any rate by the hotel proprietors, 
en prince, and no wonder, when you see them occupying the 
best suite of rooms in the largest hotels, and imbibing 
champagne at every meal as if it were lager bier ! 

I met Lady Darner at the Kursaal last night. She looks 
as young as ever, and I believe still vows she is not yet 

b 2 
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thirty, though that must be without counting les moh de 
nourrice! It appears that she has not yet been divorced; 
though how in the name of Providence she has escaped 
making her appearance in that Court (the only one she 
is ever likely to be seen in) passes my comprehension. She 
will, however, be useful here, as she seems to know people, 
and has always been very kind to me. 

" Darner is shooting in Scotland, my dear," she said to 
me, " and begs me to join him by every post, but you know 
I hate the Highlands, and, moreover, I have been ordered 
sea-bathing, so here I am, and here I intend to remain till 
the end of the month." 

Darner, I know, loathes her, and goes to Scotland ex- 
pressly to get rid of her, and I verily believe that every bird 
he shoots he wishes were his wife ; so I knew exactly how 
much of that little taradiddle to believe. 

" Is there anyone here one can know ?" I asked her. 

" Oh, there are a few decent people," she said ; " and I 
know most of them, but I doubt if you would care about 
them." I forebore to ask her what she meant by that 
ambiguous remark, but said sweetly that I was sure I 
should like any friend of hers. 

" You see," she continued, " this is a dull place for ladies. 
There is only the eternal Kursaal, and suspicious-looking 
donzelles, accompanied by the most obviously hired mothers. 
are so rife in the evening that I never care to remain there 
after nine o'clock. The men have their baccarat, which 
they play at two or three soi-disant clubs of most magnificent 
appearance, both inside and out, and which are accessible 
to anyone with money to lose. Black balls are, I should 
think, unknown in those establishments, and Charlie 
Gordon told me that the waiter of our hotel advised him 
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strongly to belong to one which he named, as being so 
much more comme ilfaut than the others, and he added that 
he (the waiter) would personally undertake to get Charlie 
elected if he cared to join it. Charlie Gordon himself 
having come a cropper over Goodwood, and having run 
across here in preference to putting in an appearance at 
Tattersall's, declined the honour, but he couldn't help 
laughing at the waiter's condescension and naivete." 

We chatted pleasantly for an hour, and abused all our 
dearest friends to our hearts' content ; but I could not dis- 
cover, even at the end of that time, what was her attraction 
at Ostend — sea-bathing I knew to be a farce, as dear Lady 
Darner has a wholesome horror of cold water, and never 
gets beyond a bain de son, plentifully mingled with Lubin 
and eau-de-Cologne. She has asked me to dinner to- 
morrow night. She said she had some dreadful relations of 
her husband's to entertain, who are here on their way home 
from Homburg, " and you are so clever at entertaining dull 
people," she complimentarily added, " that you must come. 
They are Sir Thomas and Lady Gage. He is music mad, 
so your playing and singing will delight him ; he is fearfully 
henpecked by his wife, who considers herself an esprit fort, 
and shows her supreme contempt for men in general, and 
her husband in particular." 

At this moment her maid came up with a note, which she 
had evidently been told to bring as soon as it arrived. Lady 
Darner opened it feverishly ; but it apparently contained 
bad news, as she frowned ominously as it was put back into 
the envelope. 

" Avez-vous porte la lettre chez Monsieur le Vicomte ?" 
she asked sharply of her maid, who replied in the affirma- 
tive. 
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"Monsieur le Vicomte /" There, then, is the object of 
this sejour at Ostend, and to-morrow I shall probably make 
his acquaintance ; but to-night I am longing for bed, so I 
wish her good-night, and go back to my hotel. I am too 
sleepy to speculate on the identity of the Vicomte or to write 
any more in my diary. I am reading Zola's "Pot-Bouille." 
It is nasty, but not amusing, and soon has the desired effect 
of sending me to sleep. 

Ostend, September, 
I have been here a week, and yet have very little to 
record in my diary. It is getting cold, and people are 
rapidly reducing Ostend to the howling wilderness which it 
remains during nine or ten months of the year. I shall 
soon be leaving myself. Lady Darner is going shortly, and 
after her departure there will be no inducement for me to 
remain here. By the way, her little dinner was rather 
amusing, only the G.'s, myself, and the Vicomte de Bois 
Creve. I soon grasped the fact that my presence at the 
feast was only in order that she might enjoy the latter' s 
company more at her ease ; but although I could see the 
Vicomte was more or less devoted to her, yet I came in for 
no small share of that gentleman's attention. I was dressed 
in a neat, becoming black dress, ablaze with jet, and with a 
fair sprinkling of diamonds ; and disdaining the usual red 
rose in my hair, with which heroines of romance usually 
adorn themselves, I really think I looked rather nice. The 
dinner was slow, I must admit, the conversation being 
chiefly about the prospects of the Eoyalists in France, and 
the extortion of Homburg hotel-keepers, and these, to me 
uninteresting, topics I had to carry on single-handed with 
the G.'s, who, however, contradicted each other so re- 
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peatedly and so persistently that they saved me a great deal 
of trouble. After dinner, however, I was able to become 
better acquainted with Monsieur de Bois Creve\ Lady Darner 
and Lady Gage having retired to a sofa to converse about 
their respective village schools. The Belgian is a little 
gommeuce dressed in the most irreproachable English clothes, 
and with a collar which appeared to afford him the greatest 
inconvenience whenever he wanted to turn his head, which 
he very often did to see if Lady Darner was looking on and 
approving of our conversation. 

He spoke fairly good English, and after various pre- 
liminary platitudes he asked me if I bathed at Ostend, to 
which I replied in the negative, with the inward reflection 
that if only he saw me in the sea minus my hair and 
complexion, to say nothing of the shade about my eyes 
being entirely gone, he would scarcely have asked such a 
silly question. " I bathe in Paradise," he said. 

Failing to catch the meaning of this remark, I inquired 
what he meant. 

" They call the bains des homm.es ' Paradis,' you know, but 
whether because no ladies are ever there, or on account of 
the absence of costume, I really don't know." 

"But don't you think that ladies go to Paradise?" I 
inquired. 

" I am sure you will," was his comforting reply ; but 
seeing Lady Darner's eyes fixed upon us, I drew myself up 
and coldly asked him " Why ?" 

"Because ' les yeux gris vont an Paradis,' " was his answer, 
with a look evidently intended to penetrate my very soul, 
but which in reality did not get much further than the steel 
grey eyes which were going to assure me so satisfactory a 
future, 
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" Have you known Lady Darner long ?" I asked him. 

" I met her last year in London ; you know I am at tha 
Belgian Legation. She is a great friend of yours ?'' 

"lam very fond of her, but I don't see much of her." 

" I, too, am very fond of her." 

" You must not say that," I said, laughing. " She has 
a husband." 

" And have you ?" he asked with some eagerness. 

"I have had two," I replied, evasively, keeping for a 
future occasion the fact of my separation from each of my 
spouses. 

" And they are both dead?" he said interrogatively, and 
attempting to throw some pathos into his voice. 

I longed to say, no, they are both alive and kicking, but 
with my usual adroitness I changed the conversation, as I 
deemed it unnecessary to gratify his curiosity. At this 
point Lady Darner evidently thought that I had had my 
share of the Vicomte, and came across to ask me to sing 
something. 

"I know it's a shame to ask you so soon after dinner," 
she said, and might have added, and that's why I do ask 
you ; — " but Sir Thomas is so fond of music, and so is 
Monsieur de Bois Creve, that I am sure you won't mind 
giving us a treat." 

"Do you sing any of Moore's melodies?" asked Lady 
Gage. I was afraid I didn't remember one. 

"Do you know ' Ce que je suis sans toi ' ?" asked the 
Belgian, effusively, as he came up to me at the piano. " Is 
it a riddle or a song?" I replied, laughing; but Lady 
Darner immediately came up, saying — "All that I stipulate 
against is ' The Lost Chord,' or ' Let me dream again' ; I do 
so much dislike an English ballad." With these conflicting 
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requests I struck out a line for myself and sang the 
Habanera from Carmen, and when I came to " Si je t'aime 
prends garde a toi," I looked the little Belgian full in the 
face, and was rewarded by a glare from Lady Darner of 
the most murderous description. When it was over there 
was a chorus of praise from every-one but the hostess, who 
said — " It is a pretty thing, but the words are so ridiculous, 
though one must remember that they are supposed to be 
sung by a girl in a cigar manufactory." 

" She must have been an odious woman, judging from 
the opera," said Lady Gage. 

" Merimee made her a delightfully impulsive one !" said 
Bois Creve\ 

" She may have been impulsive, but all her impulses 
were bad ones," replied Lady Gage, severely. 

" For which she paid very dearly," I said, sadly. 

" You mean with her life," said Lady Darner. " Well, 
I don't suppose that it was of much value to anyone !" 

It depressed me to hear my favourite Carmen so 
energetically run down ; but, feeling that her moral 
character was quite indefensible, I wisely held my peace, and 
was glad when Bois Creve changed the conversation by 
asking me if I sketched. I told him it was my favourite 
pastime. 

" Vous avez tous les talents," he said, enthusiastically. 
" Will you come out sketching with me to-morrow ?" 

" Is Lady Darner to be of the party ?" I asked, with as 
much naivete as my thirty-three years' knocking about the 
world could produce. 

" There is no party," he said, " but I can show you some 
pretty things to sketch if you will allow me to accompany 
you." But this I feel bound to decline. Then old Gage 
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came up and asked me if I liked shells. Of course I 
said "Yes." One must always say yes to this sort of 
question. 

An expedition to search for them was then proposed by 
him for the next day, but this Lady Darner firmly put 
down, and I was rather disappointed, as the Gages have a 
fine place in Buckinghamshire, and I was looking forward 
to ingratiating myself with them with a view to a visit to 
their highly respectable ancestral halls. 

What a perpetual struggle it is to get on ! Women are 
always so against one, and those who require the greatest 
indulgence themselves are the first to put every obstacle in 
one's way to knowing people who could be of use in amoral 
rehabilitation. However, the discussion came to an end, 
and I felt my evening was not thrown away, for I made up 
my mind to " attach" Bois Creve to myself, and to pay a 
visit sooner or later to the Gages. I came home, wrote in 
my diary, and closed my eyes with the comforting reflection 
that ce que femme veut — somebody — I have heard it quoted 
both ways — veut. Next week I shall be in London — dear, 
foggy, disreputable London, and then for my country visita 
a la grace de Dieu t 
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CHAPTER II. 

Ostend (still Ostend), September. 

Yes, I am still at Ostend ! And so is Monsieur le 
Vicomte de Bois Creve, and so is Lady Darner, and so is 
Sir Thomas Gage, fifth baronet, and so is Lady Gage. 

And all owing to a caprice of good King iEolus (I think 
it was iEolus). His winds, which yesterday were all 
easterly and apparently squabbling entre eux, to-day are 
unanimously and harmoniously southerly. And it has 
been quite summer weather ; at all events, Indian summer 
weather. 

No ! 1 will condescend to no subterfuge, now I am talk- 
ing to my only confidant. I will sully these truthful pages 
with no lie, however white it may be. 

The strict truth is that I am staying on in consequence 
of the pleasant change in the weather ; they (the male 
worthies above mentioned) are still here in consequence of 
my continued presence in this favoured spot. The rest of 
the party (the female contingent or whatever you please to 
call them) are naturally at the heels of the partner of their 
joys, legitimate and illegitimate. And as you, dear Mrs. 
Diary (I have positively already taken a fancy to you, although 
this is only the third time I have had a chat with you), as you 
are to have all my secrets, I may as well at once tell you 
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a little secret, a very little one, just to begin with, and to 
accustom myself to the practice. Ce nest que le premier pas 
qui coute ; so here goes ! 

I believe those women, both those women, are jealous of 
me. As if I had done anything to make them jealous. As 
if I had not every now and then made myself scarce, and 
actually kept out of their way. Can I help having a better 
voice and being more chic than Lady Darner ? Can I help 
being younger and more amiable than Lady Gage ? Can I 
help people coming up and disturbing me when I am sitting 
in a quiet corner looking over the Illustrated London News ? 
and then, when I have a headache, can I help being absent 
from the table d'hote ? And when it gets better towards 
half-past nine and I make my appearance in the saloon, 
looking quite an invalid, with a pretty pale face, and a 
pretty pink tea-gown, can I help people being idiots and 
rushing at me with outrageous and unconcealed manifesta- 
tions of joy and relief ? Of course not ! That is — that is, 
I am afraid I am falling into my old and most reprehensible 
habit of trying to deceive everybody, including myself. But 
I must not deceive you, my diary. Have I not vowed you 
my fullest confidence? " On recule pour mieux sauter." I 
have effaced myself, now and then, to make myself wanted. 
Now and then when I have had the opportunity (which has 
not been often — but even a Lady Gage and a Lady Darner 
cannot be always on their guard) I have used the sweet sad 
smile and the far-off look from grey eyes with deadly effect 
upon the Baronet to the irritation of the Vicomte ; and the 
same weapons upon the Vicomte to the obvious uneasiness 
and irritation of the Baronet. 

Not now and then, but always (that is, almost always) I 
have, like some wounded dove, nestled under the portly wing 
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of Lady Gage. I have murmured the most touching episode 
of my wrongs (I mean Wrongs — I always use the word as 
if it began with a capital W), that any woman could possibly 
invent, into her sympathetic ear. I have talked goody- 
goody to her ; I have even entrusted her with my subscrip- 
tion to the Church of England services, which some 
migratory clerical has been holding in the hotel salon. 

And all the time I have seen Sir Thomas tramping up 
and down the terrace, furiously puffing at successive cigars, 
and evidently wondering when an opportunity will arrive for 
a tete-a-tete. 

And all the time Bois Creve has been reading the Fiyaro 
and V Independance Behje upside down, with the determina- 
tion of being first in the field when our discussion shall 
have ended, although his natural inclination is to the card- 
room, and his desire is to the cigarette. 

And Lady Darner ? Oh, Lady Dainer ! Ha ! Ha ! (It 
seems absurd to express laughter in writing, but I can't help 
it. I must place it on record that at this particular point I 
broke into a little fiendish cackle.) Ha ! ha ! I think 
Lady Damer has been sulking. At all events, she has 
become very thick with the Bassishaws lately — ex-Lord 
Mayors of London, you know. I suppose I ought to say 
" Ex-Lord Mayor ;" but then, you see, he has a wife — 
and such a wife. Yes, Lady Damer has neglected us 
dreadfully lately. Doubtless she began by taking her 
" brave Beige " to task by " making him scenes ;" and 
ended by finding that even a Belgian, like a worm, will turn. 
For yesterday morning, when I said to him what I have 
written above — "And Lady Damer?" he answered, as I 
have answered above, but moro mysteriously, " Oh, Lady 
Damer! Flitter 
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Now, what does " Fliite " mean, I should like to know? 
I am longing to get the account of this morning's triumph 
over, and pass on to the evening of the day in which I 
positively "led captivity captive" in the person of Sir 
Thomas and Bois Creve. 

There I am again, quoting Scripture. I hope it doesn't 
look too shocking ; but if it does, recollect what doses 
of Lady Gage and the migratory clerical I have had 
lately. 

I should dearly like to begin with to-day and finish with 
yesterday. But no, we must be methodical, we must be 
chronological, we must set down events as they happen. 
Well, then, about yesterday. 

Yesterday the concho — (let me see ; where's my Webster ? 
Oh ! Yes, that's it) — the conchological expedition came off 
after all. And here I may remark, par parenthese, that, 
although one's education may be neither better nor worse 
than anybody else's, a dictionary is a most useful adjunct to 
one's writing materials. 

Yes, in spite of Lady Gage's and Lady Darner's opposi- 
tion, we have been "to look for shells." And when I say 
"we" I mean the author of this veracious history, and 
Bois Creve once again. Ha ! ha ! 

It was on this wise. I had satisfactorily discussed my 
dejeuner (I purposely abstain from saying "breakfast" 
which, to my mind, always suggests half-past eight in the 
morning, weak tea, and mildewy eggs and bacon). I had 
trifled with a cotelette a la reforme, spoken a word or two to 
half a bottle of Chateau Lafitte, and pecked at an omelette 
aux fines lierbes. 

I had just tested by experience how many sips it takes to 
drain a cup of black coffee when you flavour it with a dash 
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of cognac, and in how many puffs it is possible to reduce 
one of Laferme's cigarettes to a small heap of ashes. 

And I was leaning against the window, looking out at the 
black sky and foam- crested waves, and wondering whether 
I should be able to stand another day of Kursaal and 
Terrace — Terrace and Kursaal, when — when I had an idea ! 

"Felicie," I cried, "get me into my tweed costume. 
Bring up my Alpine boots, and fetch my mackintosh." 

It was not long before I had doffed my black satin dress- 
ing-gown (trimmed with gold braid and real lace — a marvel. 
I should be no woman if I could refrain froin a few details 
once in a way) and donned a tailor-made tweed suit, deer- 
stalker hat, and neat, very neat, high lace-up boots. 

It was not long before, with mackintosh on arm (the 
same I used to wear aboard Xo. 2's yacht), a quaint basket 
in one hand, and a cunning crutch stick in the other, I had 
sallied forth from the hotel towards the Kursaal. 

It was not long before I had half opened the door of the 
reading-room attached to that luxurious establishment, and 
had presented to its admiring occupants a provoking, piquante, 
pretty face, just ready to nod bonjour and a tantdt. 

Yes, why should I not put " pretty ?" 

I was pretty that morning, and I looked my best with a 

plain, high collar round a plump throat, and plain square 

uffs over dogskin gloves. There is no phase of conceit 

ore detestable than self-depreciation. 

" Ah ! Madame," cried the Vicomte, hurrying up from 
the end of the room, " at last, there you are ; but this 
costume, that basket, that mackintosh !" 

" Where, in the name of all that's wonderful," broke in 
Sir Thomas, in his gruff voice, " is the delicate Mrs. Despard 
about to go this rough morning ?" 
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"I am going to look for little shells," I answered, " and 
when I have found them, I'm going to put them into a little 
cabinet with little drawers in it. And I'm going to be a 
con — a concho — a conchologist. There now !" 

"What, alone?" expostulated Bois Creve. "Madame 
would explore the desolate seashore unattended. I will 
never suffer it. Behold, I offer myself as escort ! Will you 
have of me ?" 

" Oh, there is Lady Gage," I said, vouchsafing no answer 
to my interviewers. " I must go and say how-de-do to dear 
Lady Gage." 

" And I peacocked accordingly across the room to dear 
Lady Gage, who sat fuming and bridling at the big table, 
apparently engrossed with the Morning Post. 

[N.B. — " To peacock." — Word invented on the spur of the 
moment by myself, as accurately descriptive of the 
feminine walk nowadays — i.e., the result of a careful com- 
bination of very high heels and a good dress-improver.] 

" I thought," growled Lady Gage, severely, after a limp 
shake hands, " that we had given up the shell expedition." 

" Oh, yes, of course," I sighed meekly ; " but I am 
going quite alone. I could not resist the tei. ptation, 
although it is such dreadful weather ; I am so devoted to 
con — to concho — to conchology, you know." 

" It is quite out of the question to go out in such weather," 
she replied. 

" Oh, I don't mind a little wind and rain," I said, cheer- 
fully, " it hardens one." 

" I don't require hardening," she said, and looked at me 
as much as to say : " and I am sure you don't." 

" And I will accompany you," said dear old Sir Thomas, 
making a supreme effort for liberty. 
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" My dear Sir Thomas, you will do nothing of the sort," 
said his wife ; " I don't wish to have you laid up with 
bronchitis and sore throat as you were all last winter. If 
Mrs. Despard is quixotic enough to brave such a day, there 
is no reason why you should." 

Sir Thomas collapsed, beaten again in one of the 
numerous and ever-recurring encounters with his wife, in 
which, by reason of his senile imbecility, he was always 
bound to be defeated. 

" Then I must go alone," I said, sadly, and my me- 
lancholy tones had the desired effect of producing Bois Creve 
from his remote corner, and he would not hear of my taking 
a walk unaccompanied. 

It was really too silly, all this fuss about nothing at all, 
and malgre moi I had to accept his offer. I didn't care to be 
the unintentional cause of a marital wrangle between the 
Gages — at least not in public— and I knew it would pique 
Lady Darner if I accapared her man ; so feeling that it 
would be war to the knife with her, and having a sudden 
fit of utter recklessness, I put on my sweetest smile and 
bade him accompany me. 

" Good-bye, Lady Gage, I shall see you at dinner," I 
said, " and mind, dear Sir Thomas, you are very careful ; 
a sudden chill or sitting in a draught in this cold weather 
might be very injurious to you. Now, mind you are 
careful." 

Lady Gage looked as if she could have eaten me, and 
vouchsafed not a word. Her dear old husband, however, 
muttered an assurance that he would be careful, and 
bestowed a most despairing glance upon me as I left the 
room with Bois Creve in triumph. 

Once on the sea-shore, I was in a different mood ; my 

a 
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high spirits suddenly evaporated, I felt like a bottle of soda- 
water half an hour after the cork has been drawn. 

I had so thoroughly missed my point, and was furious 
with the little Belgian for having gained his. The moment 
I felt him trudging by my side perpetually being blown up 
against me by violent gusts of wind, I took a loathing to 
him, and thought what an idiot I had been to allow my 
temper to get the upper hand of my prudence. However, 
it would be too silly to think of going back then, so I 
determined to inflict half an hour's punishment upon myself 
by enduring his society for that time. 

" What an abominable day !" I said, crossly, by. way of 
pleasantly opening the conversation. 

" No day could be abominable to me in which I had the 
pleasure of a walk with you," he replied, tenderly. " Won't 
you take my arm ?" 

" No, I won't," was my surly reply, "I don't wish to be 
taken ioTunendimancJiee housemaid, out for a walk with her 
invmis." 

" But there is no one to see us," he argued. 

" There are all the people looking out of the hotel win- 
dows, and precious donkeys they must think us for going 
out in such weather." 

"Would you like to turn back?" he said, evidently not 
appreciating my violent temper. 

" No, we may as well go on. I am sure Lady Darner 
will be very angry with me." 

" Why should she be?" he said, again flung against me 
with a tremendous bump by the heedless tempest. 

" Because I have no right to be out alone with you." 

" But that is no business of Lady Darner's." 

" Don't you think so ?" 
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" I am sure it is not. She is not my wife cr my 
mother." 

" Still, she will be annoyed, and it was very silly of you 
to be so persistent when you must have seen I didn't want 
you to come." 

Oh, Mrs. Despard, how can you be so cruel'? Why did 
you not tell me in the hotel that you would rather go 
alone ?" 

"Because I didn't care to have a scene, and make an 
exhibition of myself before all those people. You have no 
tact." 

[If there is one thing a foreigner prides himself upon, it 
is upon an unlimited possession of that most desirable 
article, and I could see the hot blood rush up to poor little 
Bois Creve's cheeks when I openly accused him of his want 
of it.J 

" I have never been told so before," he said, evidently 
much hurt, " but then, perhaps, it is because I have never 
cared for anyone as I have cared for you. I suppose that is 
why one forgets everything and everybody, and makes endless 
mistakes and blunders. Mrs. Despard, you cannot tell how 
miserable you make me, how devotedly, how passionately I 
adore you t" 

"My dear Vicomte," I said, freezingly, "I know one 
thing, and that is, that it is perfectly impossible to be 
sentimental in this weather. To begin with, I can't hear 
half you say with the roar of the sea, and, secondly, I am 
far too wet and cold to think of anything so inappropriate 
as love. Let us retrace our steps." 

And we did retrace our steps, and I endeavoured to keep 
him on conventional topics as far as I could, until we had 
nearly reached the hotel, and then he burst forth again. 

o 2 
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" Might lie come to my little salon as soon as we bad 
both changed our wet things ?" 

"No!" 

" Might he tip the waiter to let him sit next to me at the 
table d'hote ?" 

; 'No!" 

And finally with amazing effrontery, " Might he wait for 
me on the sands, and would I come to him after the 
Kursaal dance was over, about half-past eleven." 

The " No !" to this request was far more vigorous and 
emphatic than either of the other two had been, and I sent 
him away cursing his fate and the froideur of English 
women in general, and my own self in particular. 

The game really isn't worth the candle. It is true 
Lady Darner has been very rude to me at times since I have 
been here, and that I could thoroughly repay her by es- 
tranging from her this enterprising little Flamand; but I 
think, all things considered, it is more advisable for me to 
present the other cheek to be slapped, and to continue in 
my usual role of Humility. Lady Darner will be very useful 
to me in London, and I really can't afford to quarrel with 
her ; moreover, as Bois Creve is as perfectly indifferent to 
me as the paper on which I am writing, I make up my 
mind to lay aside all my little arts and seductions as far he 
is concerned and go in heavily for sisterly affection with 
Lady Darner. With this virtuous resolution strongly im- 
printed on my mind, I rush upstairs and change my dress, 
and go forth m search of her ladyship, determined to regain 
her affection or friendship, or whatever she may call the 
feeling she once had for me. I am told she is in her salon, 
and I knock somewhat timidly, opening the door at the 
eame tiro*, saying — 
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" May I come in ?" 

She looks up from a French book she is reading, and 
appears anything but pleased at the sight of me. 

" Oh, it is you," she says with a yawn, " I thought it was 
the waiter ; I had ordered some tea." 

This is not encouraging, but I persevere nevertheless. 
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CHAPTEE III. 

There are certain periods in the life of those most expert 
in what — for want of a better term — I will call duplicity, 
when they cannot help feeling nervous and demoralised, 
and when, in fact, a sort of mental paralysis sets in. As a 
rule, I am not a sufferer in this way, and am certainly not 
in the habit of being put down by clamour, but on the 
present occasion, seeing as I do the cold, grey eye of Lady 
Darner fixed on me, and instinctively knowing that a fracas 
is about to take place, in which I shall probably get the 
worst of it, I must candidly admit that my sensations are 
most unpleasant. 

Lady Darner resumes the conversation. " I am gild, 
however, that you have come," she says, "because it is 
necessary that we should have a few moments' conversation 
with as little delay as possible." 

" Indeed !" say I, with as much affection of innocence as 
my shattered nerves will allow me to muster; "whatever 
do you mean, dear ?" 

"Simply this," she replies: "You will have to leava 
Ostend to-morrow, or else put up with the consequences." 

" I fail to understand you, dear." 

" You are growing very dense, I fear, Mrs. Despard," say3 
Lady Darner, " but to save time, I will enlighten you." 
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" Pray do so," I say coldly; " really my nerves are nov 
strong enough to bear these coups de theatre." 

" Ever since I introduced you to him," pursues Lady 
Darner, " you have done your utmost to rob me of the 
affection of the only man in the world that I care a rap 
about ; and you have pretty nearly succeeded, but not quite. 
Now I don't intend that you shall succeed. I know enough 
of your past life to gibbet you as high as Hainan. I am 
perfectly acquainted with many little episodes that never 
came out when your interesting legal difficulties were dis- 
cussed in the Divorce Court. Now I am perfectly ready to 
make a bargain with you. Your departure for my silence. 
As long as you don't cross my path, nor interfere with my 
plans, I shall in the future, as I have done in the past, keep 
my information to myself." 

Feeling myself entirely at her mercy, and knowing, as I 
do perfectly well, that Lady Darner is in position to bite as 
well as bark, there is nothing left for me but to capitulate. 
This I do with as good grace as possible. 

" You are entirely wrong," I say, "in your suspicions. 
They are most cruel and unfounded. Monsieur de Bois 
Creve has never made love to me, nor should I have 
permitted him to do so even if he had attempted it ; but if 
your mind is the least uneasy, I can speedily relieve you. 
I had already determined to go away to-morrow, and, 
indeed, had come in to tell you so." 

" Then there is nothing more to be said," remarks Lady 
Damer, " except that, since we now understand each other, 
I have no wish to act in any way inimical to you, and I 
trust that we shall always remain friends." 

" Thanks," I say, coldly ; " good-night." 

" Qood-night," she replies, " and bon voyage" 
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And it is in this undignified way that I am driven from 
Ostend. 

I fear that it is not in a very Christian frame of spirit 
that I return to my hotel. Having vented my annoyance 
upon the unfortunate Felicie, who, however, bears my little 
bursts of temper with the utmost imperturbability, I order 
her to get my boxes packed, and tell her that we are going to 
London to-morrow. I then send her to the chemist's to 
get a little chloral, being fully satisfied that I shall not 
sleep without it. My prophecy is fulfilled, for the horrid 
man refuses to supply that most delightful drug without a 
doctor's prescription, and I lay awake all night swear- 
ing vengeance on Lady Darner, and vowing to be even 
with her for the annoyance and humiliation she had 
caused me. 

In the morning I am besieged with solicitations from Sir 
Thomas and Bois Creve to remain a little longer. They 
have heard of my intention, and do their best to shake it, 
but without success. There is, however, an unmistakable 
look of satisfaction on Lady Gage's bovine countenance ; 
and, as for the authoress of my discomfiture, she does not 
put in an appearance. Now that I am compelled to go, I 
should not be a woman if I did not madly desire to remain a 
little longer. But this, of course, cannot be, for I am not 
yet strong enough to defy Lady Darner, and dare her to do 
her worst. 

I loathe the sea at all times (except when on board a 
really comfortably arrayed yacht), and to-day it is very 
rough, and so the prospect is anything but inviting. 

The Vicomte and Sir Thomas both insist on seeing the 
last of me, and the latter, for once, braves his wife's 
authority. At the moment of my departure, Lady Gaga 
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orders him to take her to see some friends ot theirs who have 
just arrived at Ostend. 

The little man refuses point-blank, and I scarcely know 
which of the twain is more astonished — Lady Gage at her 
lord and master's sudden rebellion, or Sir Thomas at his 
own temerity. 

" I shall manage very well, dear Sir Thomas," I say. 
" Monsieur de Bois Creve has kindly offered to see after 
everything." 

"I never heard of such a thing, Mrs. Despard," he replies. 
" I insist on seeing you off, and I only trust that we shall 
soon have the pleasure of renewing your charming acquain- 
tance." 

Lady Gage glares, and for a moment seems bereft of 
speech. But I offer no further objection, and so it is settled. 

At last I am on board. The Vicomte speaks to the 
captain, who is very civil and attentive, and does everything 
in his power to palliate the horrors of that hateful crossing. 
The Belgian confides to me the fact that he intends to 
shorten his leave of absence, and return to England, " And 
you, cruel one, are the cause," he says. 

" Pray don't talk nonsense," I reply. "I may as well tell 
you that I shall only be in London for a day or two." 

" Where are you, then, going ?" he asks. 

" Heaven only knows 1" I reply. " My plans are not yet 
settled." 

"I will find you," he says, "if I have to search the 
furthermost end of the world." 

" Thanks," I say ; " but don't you think that, instead of 
distressing me with your foolish chatter, you might help Sir 
Thomas look after my luggage ?" 

The tears mount to his eyes at this somewhat cruel snub. 
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"You cannot mean to wound my feelings," he says. "I 
would die for you." 

" I am sure I hope that you won't," I reply. " I don't 
wish to have anything so terrible on my conscience." 

At this moment the signal is given for all who are not 
crossing to leave the boat. 

" Adieu, mon Ange," says the Vicomte. 

" God bless you, dearest Mrs. Despard," says Sir Thomas, 
and my two admirers scramble up the gangway. 

The ropes are loosened, and I huddle into my cabin and 

await the martyrdom I always suffer on the hateful channel 

steamers. 

****** 

A tedious sea-voyage — landing at cold, rheumatic, re- 
spectable Dover — and then — Victoria Station. What a chill 
strikes one's heart as the step from the railway carriage is 
taken ! 

Once more in the greatest city of the world — the metro- 
polis dear to the snob and the gentleman, the paradise of 
the slaves of fashion, the denizens of the demi-monde, and 
the smug respectability of the shopkeeper. 

A sigh of regret for naughty, frivolous Ostend, and then 
a feeling of stern determination to play my cards well in 
the far more serious campaign before me here. 

There I was amusing myself with a few bagatelles — 1 
was enjoying a well-earned holiday — but now, well — the 
stakes are high, and the chance of success gains not by 
delay ; and if I fail there is scant mercy for me to expect. 

At Ostend I was conscious of leaving two hearts 
despondent — two hearts triumphant. Need I say the former 
were masculine, the latter feminine ? Poor Sir Thomas ! 
When the stars looked down on him at 11 p.m. that night, 
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I fancy they witnessed an unusually interesting episode in 
the history of his connubial happiness. 

Poor Bois Creve ! Poor idiot ! 

Dearest Lady Darner, although for the moment you 
have defeated me, you had better bow to the inevitable ! 
Isn't it time to think about a nunnery? Shall I kick 
down the last ladder I have made use of, or can it still 
be of any use to me ? Will further friendship help or 
hinder me ? 

Do people here still believe in her ? This I must find out 
without delay. 

Felicie has brought me my letters and my chocolate, 
and a sense of homeliness comes over me for a moment. 

Yet it gives way to the feeling which always recurs to me 
the instant I set foot in London, the feeling that I have 
lost my independence, that I must submit to a stronger will 
than my own. 

Perhaps it is the knowledge that I must be more cautious 
in my behaviour, more quiet in my demeanour. 

Perhaps it is — but no — why should I conceal from 
myself and you the real, the only reason ? It is Jack. 

Of course one of these letters is from him. It will tell 
me what I am to do, and where I am to go, whom I am to 
conciliate, whom to cajole, whom to entice. Ah, God ! the 
term of slavery comes back — I mean how useful it is to have 
a man like' Jack to help one. 

What is the good of saying to myself that I will go on 
like this no longer ; what use making up my mind to shake 
off the yoke and dissolve the partnership ; to work hide- 
psndently, and follow my own schemes and obtain my own 
ends '? 

I have made these resolutions twenty times before— 
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twenty times have I given in and gone back to the old 
slavery. 

But at any rate I will insist that some alteration shall be 
made — at any rate I will. . . . 

I will open Jack's letter. 

" I shall be in to-morrow morning till twelve o'clock. 
You had better come about half-past ten. Much to tell you." 

I will not go. If he wants to see me, let him come 
here. 

But perhaps, after all, it would be more prudent to go to 
him. 

****** 

Now for my visit to Jack. 

Punctually at a quarter past ten, therefore, this morning 
I emerged from my bicoque in Mayfair, and got into my pill- 
box of a brougham to be whisked off to Jack's chambers in 
the Albany. 

Brougham and house are both part of my stock-in-trade — 
expensive but necessary. 

I am dressed entirely in black, with a very dark veil, like a 
Catholic lady going to confession. An appropriate costume, 
in good sooth, for is not Jack my father confessor ? But it is 
certainly not from any respect for the confessional whither 
I am rattling that I am soberly clad, but rather from pru- 
dential motives. 

It is true nobody is in town, but I do not wish to run the 
risk of being recogised by any chance dragon of virtue as I 
knock at the door of a roue's chambers, even at ten a.m. It 
certainly is rather thoughtless of Jack to expose his partner 
to danger like this. I must remember to take him to task 
about it. 

Here we are last. Eat-a-tat ! Tat 1 
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Jack's valet is at the door in a moment. We are old 
acquaintances. 

"Good morning, madam," he says, deferentially; "will 
you please walk up ? The captain is expecting you." 

This is a most invaluable servant. He has travelled all 
over the world. He can do everything, from varnishing a 
patent leather to sailing a boat — from shaving a chin to 
cleaning a breech-loader. But his forte, his speciality, his 
chief recommendation in Jack's eyes, is that as a cool, un- 
blushing, systematic liar he stands simply unrivalled, even 
in his own mendacious profession. 

Whether he is blowing his master's trumpet at a fresh 
watering-place, or foiling the machinations of a justly in- 
dignant creditor, his colossal falsehoods are proof against 
any wile of the enemy, and able to cope with the horns of 
any dilemma, 

When Jack is in a good temper he is wont to substitute 
for the gentle soul's patronymic of Norton names of a more 
playful fancy, such Baron Munchausen, Ananias, Prince 
Beelzebub, on which occasions Norton will smile depre- 
catingly, and bow a little, as though receiving a well-merited 
compliment. A very good valet is Norton. 

"Excuse me, madam, for saying so," he says suavely, 
as he opens the outer door of the first-floor suite, " but I do 
rejoice to see that your voyage has done you so much good." 
Then with a gentle knock he throws open the inner door, 
announces me, and is gone. 

" Well, Jack ; here I am, you see," say I. 

" Well, Lena ; and how are you ?" says Jack. 

Captain Fortinbras, late of the 5th (Queen's Own Mus- 
keteers) Dragoons, occupies a spacious set of rooms, which 
are luxuriously but unostentatiously furnished. Everything 
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is in the best form, but " looks like money." There are 
evidences of a refined artistic taste on all sides, as well as 
the usual appurtenances of a man-about-town's chambers. 
Anyone calling here for the first time must of necessity be 
very favourably impressed. Here are obviously the Penates 
of a man of means. 

All these, however, as well as the captain's faultless get 
up under all circumstances, his neat phaeton, his pretty 
park hack,, his opera-stall, and, indeed, all his surroundings 
are nothing but a judicious investment of capital. 

In other words, it is Jack's stock-in-trade. For Jack is a 
Chevalier d' Industrie, I grieve to say. The sole and only 
income that he has beyond the yearly hundreds (or thou- 
sands, according to his luck) which he gains by his wits, is 
£52 per annum. He does not talk much about this parti- 
cular source of revenue. They do say (people will say nasty 
things, you know, sometimes) that it merely represents the 
sum of £1 a week left to him by his late lamented father, " in 
order that he may have no excuse for putting his hands into 
other people's pockets." 

But that is a base and cruel calumny, I know. He may 
be very clever at cards and billiards, and he may be able 
occasionally to sell a horse to advantage ; but as for doing 
anything ctpjiroachivg dishonesty — well, you had better sug- 
gest such a possibility in his presence ! He would most 
certainly invite you to join him on a shooting expedition to 
Boulogne sands. And he shoots very straight, as some 
people know to their cost. As he rises from the sofa to 
greet me, I notice that whether or not my little trip has 
improved my looks, the interval does not seem to have done 
him much good. It is the same tall, soldierly form, the 
same clean-cut, aristocratic face, with its fierce black mous- 
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taclie and pale blue eyes under heavy brows ; but with this 
difference. Whereas, before my departure, his age might 
have been anything between thirty-five and forty-five (I 
never did exactly know his age), this morning he looks 
forty-five, and "flattered at that,"' as the Irishman says. 
There is an uneasy glitter in the eye that he takes such care 
to keep soft and benevolent ; there is an unusual pale hag- 
gardness on the placid, bronzed features. There is a 
dejected stoop in the shoulders, and a dragging of the legs 
that ages him wonderfully. 

The breakfast lies on the table in its silver covers untasted. 
On a gueridon by the sofa stands the spirit case, and two or 
three empty soda-water bottles are lying about on the 
floor. 

These (to me who know Jack so thoroughly) are signs of 
great mental disturbance. He, who generally is so ab- 
stemious — who takes his morning meal as if his night had 
been spent in the slumbers of innocence— must indeed have 
had something serious to upset him lately. 

" I'm very well indeed, thanks, tres cher," I answer in 
acknowledgment of his greeting. " But I need not ask how 
you are. Very chippy. I'm afraid." 

He passes his hand over his forehead, as though to chase 
away some evil recollection. 

" Very chippy indeed, Mrs. Despard," he says, putting 
forward an armchair for me. " I scarcely thought when I 
wrote to you to call here this morning that you'd find me 
like this." 

" Talking of that," I say, leaning back luxuriously, "and 
without suggesting for a moment that you ought to have 
been polite enough to spare me the trouble, how could you 
iave been so rash as to bring me here when you know how 
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all-important it is for me to respect les convenances — es- 
pecially just now ?" 

" For God's sake, Lena, he growls irritably, " spare me 
your minauderies this morning, at all events. You know 
well enough that I never do anything without good cause." 

" Like the rooks," I mutter, soito voce, afraid of rousing 
his wrath, and yet wickedly enjoying the satisfaction of 
seeing my impassable partner for once where I have so often 
been — in the blues. 

Jack pours himself out another brandy-and-soda, and 
then, with an unsteady hand, takes a deep draught of 
the foaming mixture. Then he heaves a deep sigh of 
relief and subsides on to the sofa. Then he selects a 
big cigar, and having brought it to a good glow, takes 
up his parable. 

" Look here, Lena," he says at last. " I told you to 
come here this morning because, first, I had something to 
say to you on two or three points ; secondly, I couldn't 
come round to you last night as I had important business 
here, nor this morning, as I expected to be called away from 
London on the same business at a moment's notice. Does 
that satisfy your ladyship ?" 

" Perfectly," I answer, coldly. I don't like the way in 
which Jack says, " I told you to come." Is he my master, 
pray, as well as my partner ? 

" Well," he continues, amid vicious puffs, " my im- 
portant business was this : I have been very thick this last 
week or so with that young idiot, Lord Slumberton ; and 
I've spent a lot of money over him in one way or another." 

" Invested it, you mean," I interpose, satirically. 

" And as he told me he meant to stay on here some 
time " — disdaining my little stab — " I never even alluded to 
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the subject of cards, though he has been up in these rooms 
several times as tight as a drum. But yesterday afternoon 
he informed me that he was off to-day to St. Petersburg in 
pursuit of his beloved Oatarina, who has had a sudden fit of 
home sickness." 

" So you invited him to dinner last night, of course, you 
kind man ?" — Another stab. I am still chafing under 
Jack's curb. 

" So he came to dinner "—flashing an angry look at me, 
and stifling an oath — " and we went to the Hilarity together. 
After the theatre we came back here for a broiled bone, and 
then we sat down to a quiet rubber of ecarte. I lost at first 
pretty heavily " 

" Of course," I said, viciously. 

" Will you hear me out ?" — springing to his feet — " and 
then he — he, Lord Slumberton himself proposed to increase 
the stakes." 

This time I laughed out loud. 

" By God ! Lena, I swear it. You must believe me. He 
proposed to play me twenty-one games at £50 the game, 
and £1,000 the rub. Well, I agreed after some demur, and 
we were just playing the second game when in walks Charley 
Hicks with a friend whom he wished to introduce to me. 
Who should the man be of all men in the world but Algy 
Balfour !" 

"And what of him?" I inquire, now thoroughly 
interested. " The Vicomte de Bois Creve introduced him 
to me last week at Ostend." [I have known him, by the 
way, for some time. But I must have forgotten to tell 
Jack.] 

" Oh, you know him, do you ?" answers Jack, carelessly. 
*' He is simply a cad with whom I had a row once." 

D 
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"Why didn't you refuse to speak to him?" I ask. 
" Why didn't you kick him out ?" 

" Just because I didn't want to make a scene," — in some 
confusion — "I merely bowed and went on with the game. 
As luck would have it, all the cards fell to Slumberton. 
Hands full of trumps ; kings by the dozen ; winning last 
tricks by a pip. My lord couldn't lose. And there was that 
infernal Balfour, who hates me like poison, watching me 
like a hawk. If I had tried to cheat, I couldn't have 
managed it for my life." 

" You mean," I say, " you didn't because he was watch- 
ing you." 

Jack is too excited to feel insulted now. 

" I never should think of cheating," he cries — " that is, 
not unless there was some necessity for it. I play fair, on 
principle, and because I am a first-rate player. As for that 
Slumberton, he plays like a cow. But if I had cheated last 
night it would have been because the lout had the devil's 
own luck, and I should have considered it only fair to play 
the devil at his own game. As it was, Balfour never took 
his eyes off my fingers. The result was, I only got six 
games out of the twenty- one ; and so Slumberton had me 
for £1,450 !" 

" You don't really mean it ?" I exclaim in horror. 
" I wish to God I didn't," groans he, sinking back on the 
sofa, and burying his face in his hands. 

" But how on earth will you pay Lord Slumberton ?" I 
inquire, more concerned than I care to own. If Jack is 
shown up in town, there is an end to all my hopes of help 
from him. 

"I paid him last night," answers my partner, to my 
astonishment. "I had a good week's racing the other 
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day. I knew I had £1,480 odd at the bank. Balfour 
was watching me with a sardonic grin on his ugly mug. 
So I laughed a jolly laugh, pulled out my cheque book, 
and gave Blumberton a cheque for the lot then and 
there." 

" Poor old man," I say, now moved to pity. " So you're 
left with three tenners in the world." 

" Bah ! After all, who cares ?" cries the captain, pulling 
himself together. " Perhaps it's another good invest- 
ment, now I come to think of it. Nobody will be able 
to complain if I play Slumberton again for high stakes after 
this !" 

A gentle knock at the door. Enter the faithful Norton, 
who bears a face wreathed in smiles. 

" Mr. ShaUiman and LordUdolpho Daysey would like to 
know if you are up yet, sir ?" 

" Certainly I am up," answers Jack, beaming with a 
sudden joy. " Show them into the dining-room, and say I 
will be with them in five minutes. By the way, ask them 
what they will take." 

Norton departs noiselessly as he had come. 

" Now, my dear," taking my hand, " I shall have to send 
you away. But I must see you about your business. Can 
I call about five this afternoon ?" 

" No, Jack," I say, " I have some fogies coming. Be 
with me at seven to-morrow if it's all the same to you." 

And so it is settled, and I vanish. 

The thought that struck me was this : Algy Balfour is a 
nice young man, and probably very dull all alone in 
town. 

He told me he always stayed at Long's. Why not invite 
him to tea to-day instead of Jack ? 
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I think I should like to hear that story about " his row " 
with Jack before I see dear Jack again. Because dear Jack 
knows a great deal about my past. And I don't see why I 
shouldn't know as much as possible about his ! 

He shouldn't be so authoritative with me. 
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CHAPTER IV- 

One of tlie most awkward and inevitable drawbacks to a 
return to one's home is the invariable pile of bills awaiting 
one on the hall table. This unwelcome sight I have never 
known to fail me during the ten years I have managed to live 
in London — there they are as usual, some blue, some white, 
but all bearing their unmistakable mission on their horrid 
covers. Useless even to glance through them in search of 
a friendly note or a stray invitation. I do so mechanically 
each time I come home, but it is always with the certain 
conviction that I shall find nothing but demands for money 
more or less insolently expressed. To-day I have hurriedly 
looked them over, but the result is precisely what I knew it 
would be. " We beg to call your attention." " A cheque 
will oblige." " Heavy expenses unexpectedly incurred," 
etc., etc., all their hateful cant expressions — I know them 
every one by heart, and, I must say, pay very little heed to 
them. There is a sameness and monotony about the ex- 
cuses of these duns. There has been a domestic bereave- 
ment, or a heavy trade loss, or they are being pressed 
themselves by the wholesale house, until you think of the 
man who, when his tailor had come to almost the last 
excuse, sent a cheque with the significant observation that 
he felt it a measure of prudence to no longer patronise a 
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house, the persistent misfortunes of which, financial and 
domestic, were an obvious indication to his mind of divine dis- 
satisfaction with its members. After tossing the bills aside 
on the drawing-room table, I cannot help pondering on 
the extreme improbability of their ever being paid now 
that Jack's resources have been so distressingly curtailed. 

" I wonder if Algy would like to pay my bills ?" I say to 
myself with a smile, as I once more take them off the table 
and run through the items. Elaine, £270 (preposterous, 
for three dresses and a cloak). Gautier, £38 for boots and 
shoes. (I had no idea I walked so much). £60 wine bill 
(how frightfully necessities mount up), and then a packet of 
smaller fry, taxes, rates, butcher, baker, candle-stick maker, 
etc., they are all there, and a pretty alarming total they 
make. Well, " ou il y a rien le roi perd son droit," they had 
better not be too clamorous, or I shall have to desert them 
altogether and " never come back no more," like the im- 
pecunious gentleman in the Gaiety burlesque, i" don't know 
how bills run up so ! I don't seem to live extravagantly, 
but evidently £600 a year is unable to cope with my require- 
ments, and that is all I possess. Yes, " dere diry " (as the 
" Bad Boy " says), I have only a paltry little yearly income 
of £600 on which to dress, eat, drink, and generally deport 
myself as a lady ! 

No wonder then that never having read that doubtless 
excellent work, " How to dress on £15 a year as a lady, by 
a lady," I should always be up to my eyes in debt. Shall 
I leave these nasty-looking bits of paper on the table for 
Algy to see, and put on a face of despair when he arrives, 
or had I better wait till I know him a little better ? He is 
immensely rich, but I think I saw in some weekly paper that 
he was going to be married ; and though at Ostend he pro- 
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fessed admiration — to use no stronger term — for me, I 
scarcely think this is the moment in which to touch on my 
financial difficulties. No, I must wallow in trouble and 
humiliation till some good fairy comes to extricate me from 
my position. I am speculating as to the form the good fairy 
will take, and whether " it " will be a male or female fairy — 
very little speculation as to this is required — when a knock 
at the door comes, and my servant announces Mr. Balfour. 

Algy looks rayonnant. I never saw him looking better, 
and tell him so with undisguised admiration. He naturally 
says the same of me, and adds that he thinks I am looking 
much younger. 

"Your improved appearance has a cause," say I, "If 
report be true you are going to be married." 

" Eeport for once does not he," he says, beaming all over. 
" I am going to marry the most charming girl in all 
England, and I want you to congratulate me." 

What fools men are ! Surely he cannot believe that 
my congratulations will be sincere or worth having. 
What pleasure can I bave in hearing that some country 
ingenue, or Belgravian hack, has secured this matrimonial 
prize? "I congratulate you tie conjiance," I say, with 
affected bonhomie, " though until I know who the paragon is 
I cannot do so really.' 11 Then he tells me he is going to 
marry Miss Vyse, an only daughter, rich, lovely, well-bred, 
and with the disposition of an angel. "You must bring 
her to see me," I said, patronisingly ; but his " yes " is a 
very doubtful one, and he murmurs something about her 
having very little time in town before the wedding. " And 
when is that to take place ?" I ask, concealing ni] : 
mortification as well as I can. 

" In about a month," he answers, " at her father's place, 
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Critchell, in Shropshire. " I am going to bury my vie de 
gargon on Thursday night," he continues. " I have asked a 
lot of our set to come to supper. I hope you will come ; we are 
going to the play first, and there will be poker afterwards." 

This speech is so thoughly manlike — one asks them for 
bread and they give you a stone ; I ask him for an intro- 
duction to the girl he is engaged to, and in its place he offers 
me an invitation to a rowdy supper-party, where half- tipsy 
men and declassee women will alone be present. Ah, well ! 
I accept with a good grace ; one must not be squeamish 
when one has to get on in the world, and is up to one'd 
eyes in debt. 

What fool was it who wrote " Poverty is no crime ?" I know 
no greater. It urges one to commit every sin under the sun, 
and few there are, indeed, that cannot be laid at the door of 
that foulest of curses. Do you think, my dear diary, for in- 
stance, that I would entertain the idea of his stupid supper, 
with its horrid drunken men and berouged women, if I were 
not compelled to ? And what compels me ? — Poverty ! 

He has seen my bills on the table, and looks at them 
Smiling — et Men tant ins. I don't care. I had not time to 
ide them before he was announced. 

" You are looking at my love-letters," I say, smiling. 

" They don't look very loving," he remarks. 

" They are from my duns," I say boldly. " They take 
greater interest in my movements than any of my friends. 
They call to see me by day ; they are delighted when 
I return from abroad ; and they write to me by every 
post. Does not that look like love ?" 

"It's not the sort of love I should care about," he says. 

" No ; but then you are very rich, and don't know what 
M is to be bothered for money, I suppose ?" 
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" I am not very rich, and I often am bothered for money," 
he says, " by people who very often ought to know better, 
but who appear to lose all self-respect in their desire to en- 
rich themselves at my expense." 

Is this meant for me ? Is it a broad hint for me not to 
have recourse to his well-lined purse ? If so, it is quite the 
rudest speech I ever heard. At any rate, I have sufficient 
tact not to take it personally, and, putting on a face of 
condolence say — "Ah, yes; subscriptions, I suppose, and 
those sort of things." 

" No ; generally loans," he says, " which I need scarcely 
tell you are never repaid." 

Evidently this is not his day, and I adroitly change the 
conversation. 

" Are there any poker players in town ?" I ask. 

" Yes," he tells me, " a few of the old set who are pass- 
ing through town for the back end meetings at Newmarket." 

Then we talk a little racing, and he gives me an infallible 
tip for the Liverpool Cup, but does not offer to put me any- 
thing on. 

After a slight pause I say, " You know Jack Fortinbras, 
don't you?" 

" Very slightly," is his answer, coldly given. " Why do 
you ask me ?" 

" Oh, I don't know, only that I met him this morning in 
Bond Street. He told me he was the only man in town. 
Don't you like him ?" 

" No !" emphatically, " I don't.' 

"Why not?" 

"Because I have reason to know that he is an unscru- 
pulous scoundrel." 

"Grand Diou! That is very sweeping," I say with 
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affected terror. " What has he done? Eun away with 
some one's wife ? Got some one to back his worthless bills ? 
Or introduced superfluous nines into a pack of cards at 
baccarat ?" 

" He may have done all these things," says Balfour 
calmly ; " I believe him capable of anything ; at any rate he 
is not a man to know." 

"But what is his particular crime?" I persist. 
" Generalities are so very unsatisfactory." 

" I heard a very black story about him last night, and 
have made up my mind to cut him." 

This is getting interesting. 

" What was the black story ?" 

" Well, I can scarcely tell you. It was a case of chantage, 
however." 

Chantage! How well I know dear Jack's faille. Havel 
not suffered bitterly from it myself, and am I not completely 
at his mercy through my idiotcy in writing him compro- 
mising letters ? 

" Yes, I don't like that idea," I say, " and was he success- 
ful in his attempt ?" 

" For a time, I believe, until the lady but really, I 

ought not to be telling you all this, only I believe half 
London knows it." 

" Yes, pray go on. Of course it is quite entre nous." 

' ' I think I had better leave you to find out the story for 
yourself." 

How madly provoking he is. 

" No, you must satisfy my curiosity now you have gone 
so far. Besides, why should not I be included in the half 
London that knows of it ?" 

" Well, then, the lady — she was only a girl of twenty- 
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three, an heiress with pots of money — had recourse to her 
guardian, and he put the matter in the hands of his lawyer, 
and Mr. Fortinbras got a letter in answer to his demands, 
which I believe quite altered the tone of his future corres- 
pondence, though he did not part with the lady's letters 
until he received, some people say, £2,000 ; but I have 
heard various sums quoted. However, it has materially 
reduced his income, as they say he used to make a couple of 
thousand a-year out of the unfortunate girl. You see it is 
not a pleasant story." 

No, it is not a pleasant story, but it is a useful one for 
me to know, and Mr. Jack will not find me quite so pliable 
in his hands now that I can refer him to his correspondence 
with the lawyer. 

" Of course you won't mention this to anyone ?" says 
Algy, as he gets up to leave. " I only told it you as a 
warning against such an unprincipled brute." 

"Thanks, very much," I say, laughing ; "but I don't 
think your warning is very necessary. I am not a jeuneftlle 
to begin with, and I have no fortune to be exploite by 
Captain Fortinbras." And then he goes and I am left 
alone to ponder over this new villany of Jack's. It is really 
a comble of vileness, this chantage on a young girl. I did 
not think that even he would become such a miserable cur 
as that. And the £1,450 he paid Slumberton was evidently 
part of the produce of this transaction, and his good week's 
racing a paltry he. Strange that Jack cannot even be frank 
with me ! Always lies, always subterfuges, and to me who 
tell him everything ! Do I, though ? No, I think there are 
one or two little secrets, diary, that only you are told, and 
that we will always keep to ourselves, having now seen how 
very unworthy our friend Jack is of our confidence. 
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CHAPTER V. 

At seven Jack arrives and begs me to come and dine with 
him at some French gargote in Soho, where excellent cook- 
ing may be obtained at a ridiculously low price. 

It does not sound a tempting invitation, but it is prefer- 
able to dining alone in the present disorganised state of my 
household, so I accept with a certain amount of gratitude. 
We whirl through dreary slums in a hansom, and soon drive 
up to a third-rate hotel, on the steps of which are lounging 
several dirty and unshaven foreigners, smoking cigarettes. 
Jack asks for a private sitting-room, in villanous French, 
but with the air of a man who has £40,000 a year. 

The dinner is certainly good of its kind, but Jack is in one 
of his morose humours, and is anything but an agreeable 
companion. 

When we have satisfactorily disposed of the more sub- 
stantial dishes, we each light a cigarette, and Jack, leaning 
back with his legs crossed, asks me what are my plans. 

" Plans ?" say I. " What a question to ask ! As if 1 
had any plans in my life. I live au jour de jour, as you 
know, and never bother about the future. I am going to 
stay in London until I get some invitations to the country, 
and shall be backwards and forwards till it is time to go to 
Monte Carlo." 
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"Monte Carlo!" says Jack, contemptuously; "the 
amount of money you have lost in that hole !" 

"Don't call the most beautiful spot on the earth a hole, 
Jack ; and if I have lost money it has not been yours." 

" Nor yours either," he adds, sardonically. 

"Well, then, what are you complaining of? Money 
can't run through one's fingers without some of it sticking 
to one's palm ; and if I have a talent for inventing systems, 
and inducing my friends to invest their capital in them, I 
really don't see that it is any business of yours." 

" But you never win." 

" Ah, my dear Jack, that is the fault of the tables. 1 do 
my best." 

" Have you any money to spare now ?" says Jack, after a 
slight pause. 

I burst out laughing in his face. "Money to spare! 
Who ever had any money to spare? Your question is 
about the most naive one I ever heard." 

"How should I know what you have been up to at 
Ostend?" growls Captain Fortinbras. "You may have 
made a coup of some sort or other." 

"lam afraid that the days for making coups are very 
much on the wane, my dear boy," I say; "and if you 
could see the piteous array of bills on my table at home, 
you would scarcely ask me if I have any money to spare." 

" Well, I shall have to get some somewhere." 

" * Somewhere ' is vague ; but I know that with you it is 
an infallible resource. You have something in your mind's 
eye?" 

" No, really I haven't. To begin with, there is not a 
soul in town. And pray who are you going to honour with 
your company in the country ?" he continues. 
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" I am going to stay with the Gages, in Buckingham - 
shire," I assert with a certain amount of recklessness. " I 
believe they have a delightful old place." 

" What ! Sir Thomas and Lady Gage ?" says Jack in 
utter astonishment. 

" Yes," reply I, coolly. " Do you know them ?" 

" No — yes — I mean I did once." 

" I am afraid, my dear Jack, that your circle of acquain- 
tances is rather decreasing ; mine, on the contrary, you see 
is increasing." 

"You are a wonderful woman, but with all regard for 
your veracity I very much doubt your being invited to stay 
with the Gages." 

" They are a very slow old couple and tremendously 
collet monte, I know ; but for all that, they took a fancy to 
me, you see. I met them at Ostend, and Lady Darner, 
their cousin, who is a great friend of mine, having a little 
affair of her own on at the time, was perpetually throwing 
them on my hands to give herself greater freedom, so we 
became immense friends." 

" Extraordinary !" murmurs Jack. 

"Not at all," say I. "I talked parish schools and 
penny readings by the hour to Lady Gage ; and as for 
Sir Thomas, I took such an interest in his rheumatism, or 
lumbago, or whatever he suffers from — I really forget 
which it is, these old men have such confusing complaints — 
that I believe he scarcely exists until he sees me again." 

" And so you are going to stay with them ?" 

" Yes : and then Lady Darner and I are going to New- 
market. There will be some money to be made there ; we 
share a house together for the week — and those are all the 
plans I have made at present. " 
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Jack does not look over-pleased at my social triumphs. 
He is so thoroughly out of it himself that I am confident 
there is a touch of jealousy in his displeasure, though he 
really ought to be only too delighted to think that I am 
likely to make my way. With all his faults I like old Jack, 
and he knows perfectly well that I would never leave him in 
the lurch or fail to see him through any of his numerous 
financial difficulties. But really if this story of Balfour's 
be true, Jack is indeed beyond the hope of any salvation. 
" All the king's horses and all the king's men won't set 
Humpty Dumpty up again." I cannot be dragged down to 
his level, and dear Jack must be plainly shown this some- 
what unpleasant fact. 

I dare not touch upon the subject, however ; and besides, 
at the present moment, there is really no occasion to do so. 
It must be my trump card, to be played only at the most 
desperate stage of the game, when Jack becomes too trouble- 
some and requires a settler. 

He proposes that we should walk home, but I do 
not see the force of parading through the slums of Lon- 
don on his arm, so we pay the bill — that is to say, I pay 
the bill — and we once more enter a hansom and drive 
home. 

On the table I find a note from Lady Darner : "I am in 
town for a few days. Come to luncheon to-morrow. Pray 
forget our little disagreement at Ostend. Ever affectionately 
yours." 

" Tidings of comfort and joy !" I shall see or hear some- 
thing of the Gages. My visit to them of which I have just 
been speaking in such positive terms is now at any rate a 
probability. 

With the greatest effusion and delight, I press Jack to 
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partake of a brandy-and-soda, which he is nothing loth to 
do, and comes grumbling up the stairs after me. 

" You seem to have had good news," he remarks. 

" Excellent," I reply. 

"Money?" he inquires. 

"No; — position," I say, laughing. "Only another 
invitation ; it's from my dear friend, Lady Darner. She 
wants me to go to luncheon there to-morrow. What a pity 
you don't know her, Jack." 

" I know all about her," he says, with a sneer. 

" And don't you think she is a nice acquaintance for me ?" 
I ask, innocently. 

He merely growls and shrugs his shoulders. 

" My dear Jack, you are in a vile temper," I say, at last, 
exasperated by his continued ill-humour. "You really 
should keep your pecker up : there is plenty of corn in 
Egypt." 

" There may be in Egypt," he answers, with the most 
depressed voice ; " but I see very little chance of it coming 
my way." And then he takes up his hat, and I am not 
sorry to see him making preparations for departure. 

As soon as he is gone I run upstairs, and put myself in 
Felicie's hands, who carefully removes my plaits and 
gingerly applies the comb to what is left on my head. I 
indulge in a delicious reverie whilst this operation is being 
performed, and am soon lost in social triumphs of a most 
superior nature. I see myself far away from London and 
its degrading associations, settled in a fine country house 
with a brilliant position, adulated by parishioners, and 
doing the Lady Bountiful. I kill Lady Gage very early in 
the reverie, and marry Sir Thomas with equal promptitude, 
and then, when I have reached the apex of my glory, 
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Felicie lias finished my hair, and I wake up to the reality 
Lliat I have nothing more substantial to look forward to than 
a doubtful week at Newmarket and Algy Balfour's poker 
party. 

Verily, from the sublime to the ridiculous, I think ; and 
I cannot help smiling at my far-fetched castles in the air. 

"Madame wants some new hair," says Felicie, disdain- 
fully turning over my plaits on the table. 

" Madame wants a great many things that she is no J 
likely to get," I observe rather crossly, hopping into bed. 

" Ah! ces homines! le meilleur ne vaut pas quatre sous," 
says Felicie, and with this enigmatic remark she leaves me 
to sleep the sleep of the just. 



E 
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CHAPTER VI. 

London, October. 

The next day about two I started for Lady Darner's. 
She has lately taken a house in Chapel Street, Park Lane, 
and has just moved into it. 

On rny road thither I discuss with myself the reason of 
her sudden burst of affection, but as my house in Curzon 
Street is little more than a quarter of a mile from hers, I 
have not arrived at any satisfactory conclusion by the time 
I drive up to the door. Lady Darner receives me with the 
utmost enthusiasm, and gives me the warmest welcome. 
She kisses me effusively, and says, " I am so glad, darling, 
to see you again. Will you ever forgive my rudeness and 
absurd jealousy at Ostend ?" "Of course I will, dearest 
Augusta," I reply, " I have already forgotten all about it." 

What on earth is the meaning of all this ? At no time 
during our lengthened friendship has Lady Darner been 
thus demonstrative. However, I suppose that I shall soon 
solve the riddle. 

Almost immediately after my arrival luncheon is an- 
nounced. " I have asked no one but you, dear Lena," says 
Lady Darner, ' ' because I was anxious to have a quiet chat 
with you, and talk over the immediate future. What have 
you decided to do ? Nothing as yet, I trust." 

" No, I am perfectly free for the moment," I reply. 
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" Very well, dear. The Gages, who came back with me, 
have asked me to go down to their country place on Friday, 
and I will get you an invitation if you care to go with me." 

" I should like it of all things," I say, " but I don't think 
Lady Gage has taken a great fancy to me, to put the matter 
very mildly." 

" You are quite mistaken, Lena," answers Lady Darner. 
" On the contrary, she referred to you most kindly in one of 
her letters. However, be that as it may, I can arrange it if 
you like." 

"I shall only be too charmed," I say. " Do you know 
who is going to be there ?" 

" Not in the least, but I believe that it is to be a large 
party." 

" Well," I say, smiling, " I have no doubt that we shall 
manage, somehow or other, to amuse ourselves." 

" Not much fear about that," she answers. 

But throughout my visit, which lasted until nearly half- 
past six, not one atom of information was I able to glean 
from which I could possibly draw any conclusion with regard 
to the marvellous change in Lady Damer s attitude towards 
me. 

We parted in the same cordial fashion that we met, and 
it was settled that we should go down by the same train on 
Friday to Denston Park, the Gages' place. 

Two days after this I receive the following letter from 
Lady Gage : — 

" Denston Park, Bucks, Wednesday. 

" My dear Mrs. Despard, — Lady Damer tells me that she 
saw you yesterday, and that she believes that you have no 
settled plans for the moment. If this is the case, and you 
will forgive so short a notice, Sir Thomas and I will be 

e 2 
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delighted if you will join our party on Friday, and remain 

as long as you can. We are both most anxious to renew 

your charming acquaintance, and sincerely trust that you 

will be able to come. 

" Very truly yours, 

" Esiily Gage. 

"P.S. — I should have written to you before, and given 
you longer notice, but I did not know your address." 

Although I am perfectly aware that Augusta must have 
brought about this state of things for her own ends, I must 
yet confess to possessing considerable feelings of gratitude 
towards her. 

I cannot resist showing Lady Gage's letter to Jack when 
he calls, forgetting that I had previously told him that I had 
already been invited. " Liars should have good memories," 
saith the proverb ; but in this case it does not particularly 
matter, for Jack is so astonished at the letter, at which he 
gazes with a thunderstruck look, that he fails to notice my 
little slip, or at any rate he makes no comment on the 
subject. 

"I wish to Heaven I could get down there too. Some- 
thing might be worked between us, and I must have money 
soon, or, by God, I'll shoot myself!" 

" Don't talk like an idiot," I say. " Directly I get down 
there I'll see what is to be done ; although, to tell you 
candidly, I don't think there is much chance." 

Jack goes away gloomily enough, and I commence to 
make the- necessary preparations for my visit. 

First I answer Lady Gage's letter, and say — 

" My dear Lady Gage, — I have just received your kind 
invitation, which it gives me much pleasure to accept. 
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"I will find out from Lady Darner what train she is 
going down by, and we will come together. 

" Thank you very much for your kind expressions of 
goodwill towards me, 

" And believe me, 

" Very sincerely yours, 

" Lena Despard. 

"P.S. — My kindest regards to Sir Thomas. I trust he 
is better." 

By dint of a small payment down, and by profuse 
promises of further remittances, I manage to persuade 
Elaine to let me have two new dresses, which she under- 
takes to send down next week. I then write to Algy 
Balfour, and tell him how sorry I am that I cannot come to 
his poker party. I tell him also that I am leaving town, 
but do not say where I am going to. 

When Friday comes I find that after all I am unable to 
go by so early a train as the one Lady Darner has decided 
upon, and therefore wire her that I shall be down by a later 
one. 

At last I start. The journey is not long, and the train 
soon arrives at Buckingham. I find that they have sent 
the carriage to meet me, and in a few minutes I am whirl- 
ing away towards the Gages' ancestral halls. If they only 
knew me in my true colours, I wonder what sort of greeting 
I should receive ! Denston Hall is six or seven miles from 
the station, but the horses are fast, and we quickly reach it. 
It is dark, and I cannot see very much of either house or 
grounds ; but it strikes me as being a magnificent place. 

Sir Thomas and Lady Gage both receive me in the hall, 
and are more than kind ; and although I have my own 
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opinion as to the latter's sincerity, I have certainly nothing 
to complain of. 

This is, perhaps, my last chance, and I am fully deter- 
mined to make a coup of some sort or other before I leave 
the country. My credit is half gone, and my reputation 
has almost entirely vanished, and if I do not ranger myself 
with as little delay as possible, I may find that it is too 
late. Lady Gage insists on taking me to my room herself, 
and shortly afterwards I go to her boudoir, where there are 
four or five ladies having tea. The men have not yet 
returned from shooting; but there is an extraordinary 
individual of the aesthetic type, with hair down his back 
and an immense turndown collar. This young gentleman 
does not shoot or hunt, and is in every sense a carpet 
knight. At present this singular specimen of humanity is 
reciting some poetry — presumably of his own composition — 
to Mrs. Broadways, the Bishop's wife, who, with eager 
glances and bated breath, is drinking in every word of the 
effete nonsense that this idiot is uttering. If there is one 
class of beings fehat I loathe more than another, it is the 
aesthetes. They don't in the least amuse me, and there is 
nothing to be got out of them. 

I don't know a soul in the room, but when Lady Gage 
presents me, I fancy that I am somewhat coldly received. 
I ask after Lady Darner, and am told that she is resting 
after her journey. Just before dressing for dinner, I go to 
her room. There is a young girl kneeling by the fire. 
She is strikingly beautiful, with a high-bred, refined, and 
singularly expressive face, a small, well-shaped head, dark 
hair, and big blue dreamy eyes. She is tall, and has a 
superb figure. " Beatrice," says Lady Darner, in address- 
ing her as she rises on my entrance, "this is Mrs. Despard, 
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of whom I have so often spoken to you. Lena, you 

recollect Mr. Balfour, whom we met at Ostend ? This is 

the young lady who is just going to make him a happy 

man. Let me present you to Miss Vyse." 

****** 

On going down to the drawing-room, the first person I 
gee is my old friend Frank Fairfield, of the Coldstreams. 
Frank is a good-looking young man of about twenty-five, 
with fair hair and blue eyes, blessed with an excellent 
constitution, a perfect temper, and twenty-five thousand a 
year. He has, moreover, a castle and a deer forest in 
Scotland, an estate in Hampshire, and a house in St. 
James's Square. We have been fast friends ever since he 
was a boy at Eton, and if the truth must be told, I believe 
that I was his first love. However, all that nonsense is 
now over, although we are still the staunchest allies possible. 

He comes up to me and shakes hands. 

" My dear Frank," I say, " you are the very last person 
I expected to see. Whatever brought you here ?" 

" I hope you are not disappointed," he replies, " and I 
came here three or four days ago, because I was asked by 
my aunt, Lady Gage." 

"Is Lady Gage an aunt of yours? I had no idea of 
it!" 

"Yes," he says, laughing, "I have one or two respectable 
relatives, although you probably wouldn't imagine it." 

When dinner is announced I am, much to my delight, 
told off to Frank, and as my other neighbour, a bucolic 
individual of some seventy summers, bestows undivided 
attention on his dinner, and does not trouble me with any 
conversation whatever, I am able to make the most of the 
Guardsman. 
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He questions me as to all my recent doings, and naturally 
I tell him just as much as I think proper. 

" Lady G. was asking me the other day if 1 knew you," 
says Frank. 

" Indeed !" I reply. " I hope that you did not give me 
a very bad character." 

" No," he says. " I am not one of those individuals who 
habitually speak the truth." 

"You impudent boy! how dare you?" Nothing that 
Frank says ever offends me. 

He goes on. " Have you seen Jack Fortinbras lately ? 
Poor old Jack ! I am afraid he has come rather to grief." 

" Yes ; I only met him the other day ; and although he 
has not exactly come to grief, yet I fear he's in rather low 
water just at present." 

"I don't care a straw what anyone says against old 
Jack," he continues; "if he is a scoundrel, he's a very 
amusing one. He has always run perfectly straight with 
me, and I fully intend to stick to him." 

" My dear Frank, you are one of the most generous- 
hearted men I know." 

" Not at all," he says. " By the way, you saw him last ; 
is there any single thing I can do for the poor old boy ?" 

" Yes," I reply. " Ask your aunt to invite him down 
here." 

At this moment Lady Gage gives the signal for depar- 
ture, and with the rest of the ladies I troop into the 
drawing-room. 

I commence talking to Lady Darner, and we are soon 
joined by Mrs. Broadways, the Bishop's wife, a short, fat, 
ill-dressed person of about eight-and-forty, with the 
manners of a housemaid and the arrogance of a tambour 
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major. Lady Danier introduces me, and soon afterwards 
goes off to talk to Lady Gage. 

Strange as it may appear, I am always being brought in 
contact with religious people, or to speak more correctly, 
the clerical element. And whether they are High Church, 
Low Church, Broad Church, or No Church ; whether they 
are Armenians, Calvinists, Baptists, or Jews, I always get 
on well with them, for I have an unfailing recipe for so 
doing. It is this. When the religious topic is started 
always affect to disagree with the enthusiast, and then let 
him or her gradually convert you to their mode of thinking. 
Say that the matter has never before been presented to you 
in so clear a way ; that what was always perplexing to you 
is now clear as day ; and that the arguments adduced are 
unanswerable. This natters the individual to the top of his 
bent, and if you are careful to follow up the favourable 
impression that you will have created, you have made a 
friend for life. 

It was thus in a great measure that I succeeded in getting 
over Lady Gage at Ostend ; it is thus that I now make a 
friend of the Bishop's wife. She goes over the whole ground 
from the time of the publication of the Essays and Reviews 
until the present date, and I listen as if in rapt attention. 
I rarely interpose, and when I do it is merely to exclaim, 
" Ah, now you have made the point clear to me for the 
first time ! Thank you so much for the trouble you are 
taking ; now I understand it." 

The result of my half-hour's martyrdom — for the lecture 
continues until the men come in — is that I have thoroughly 
ingratiated myself with Mrs. Broadways, and Lady Darner 
afterwards tells me that she hears her observe to Lady Gage, 
" What a very superior person Mrs, Despard is — so 
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wonderfully intelligent ; it is really a pleasure to talk to 
her !" 

What a humbug I am ! However, I can't help it. One 
must live by one's wits, or otherwise, and it is necessary 
that mine should be brought pretty frequently into requisi- 
tion to eke out my miserable £600 a year. 

Directly the men return Frank comes up to me and says, 
" Oh ! about what you were asking me — of course I will 
arrange it ; when do you think Fortinbras could come ?" 

" At once, I should fancy," is my answer. 

" I will speak to Lady Gage to-night," says Frank, " and 
will send Jack a wire in the morning." 

Thank Heaven, that is settled. I don't quite know what 
Jack wants here on his own account, but I have quite 
determined what I want him to do for me, and that is to 
make up to Miss Vyse, and, if possible, compromise her in 
some way, and so break off or, at any rate, postpone her 
marriage with Algy Balfour. 

For mad as you may think me, my dear diary, I have 
made up my mind, per fas aut nefas, to secure dear Algy to 
myself. 

From my experience of him at Ostend, I am quite con- 
fident that, Miss Vyse out of the way, it would be very plain 
sailing. 

I must candidly confess that I feel an awful wretch to thus 
plot against a young girl's happiness ; but, after all, chacun 
pour soi et Dieu pour nous tous. 

Miss Vyse is very young ; I should scarcely think that she 
is twenty, and she has all her life before her. I, par 
contraire, am considerably over thirty, and the less I say 
about my past the better. But now I have the strongest 
possible yearning towards the respectable, and aaa 
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determined to succeed in my object ; and if a hundred 
young girls stood in my way I should be utterly remorseless. 

I see scarcely anything of Miss Vyse this evening, as 
she is rather unwell and goes to bed quite early. Poor 
girl ! if she only knew the trap that was being prepared for 
her ! After all, if I am successful, I verily believe that it will 
be the best thing in the world for Algy. I am sure that I 
shall make him an excellent wife, a far better one than his 
present fiancee. 

Young girls don't understand men, and it takes them six 
or eight years before they know how to make them 
comfortable. 

Well, I have made a good beginning to-night. Jack 
will doubtless be here in eight and forty hours, and when 
once he starts a scheme that is likely to benefit him, he is 
what Frank Fairfield calls a " flyer.' 

The Bishop's wife wishes me the most cordial good-night, 
as also does Lady Gage, whose good opinion I have entirely 
regained ; and with a mind thoroughly contented and a con- 
science that has at all events ceased to annoy me, without 
the aid of chloral I sink into the most delicious, dreamless 
sleep, and do not awake until Felicie appears with my 
chocolate the next morning. 

While I am dressing my mind reverts to the subject of 
Lady Darner. Do what I will I cannot divine the object of 
her sudden affection. If she does not soon show her cards, 
feminine curiosity will triumph, and I shall have to ask her 
point blank. However, it is a good fairy that has been at 
work, for anything more fortunate than the recent course of 
events it is impossible to conceive. 

My good night's rest has considerably benefitted my 
personal appearance, and when I am dressed, and look at 
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myself in the cheval glass, I am so satisfied with what I see 
reflected that a feeling of regret comes over me that Algy 
Balfour is not here. 

About eleven I go down to breakfast, and meet Frank 
Fairfield coming out of the dining-room. 

" Good morning, Lena," he says. " Jack is coming. I 
was up early this morning, and telegraphed to him, and 
have just got his reply. Here it is." 

And there it is, sure enough. 

" From Captain Fortinbras, Albany, 

To Captain Fairfield, 

Denston Park, Bucks. 
"Just got yours. Thanks, awfully. Shall be down 
to-night in time for dinner." 
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CHAPTER VII. 

Denston Park, Bucks, October. 

At breakfast someone proposes that those ladies who care 
about it should walk out with the shooting party. 

No one appears to exhibit any alacrity in accepting this 
invitation, but at last Miss Vyse says, " I should like it of 
all things if any other lady will corne too." 

I am down her throat ha a moment. 

"I shall be delighted," I say. "Shall we go and get 
ready ?" And so it is settled. 

Needless to add that I endure a perfect martyrdom 
tramping along wet fields with thin boots, one of which I 
nearly leave in a morass that we are compelled to cross. 

But in spite of all the terrible discomfort that I go 
through, in spite of returning foot-sore, wet to the skin, 
shivering and ill, and with all the premonitory symptoms of 
a violent cold — in spite -of all this, I say, I am very glad that 
I went, for it has enabled me to have Miss Vyse to myself 
for the greater part of the day, and to gain a thorough 
insight into her character, tastes, and peculiarities. What 
I might have been weeks in finding out in the stray and 
interrupted conversations that one has in a country 
house, I have ascertained during our walk ; and having 
speedily gathered that Miss Vyse is of a somewhat jealous 
disposition, I have played my cards accordingly. I soon 
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drew the conversation, which at first was of a general 
character, round to the subject of her fiance. 

"I was never so surprised in my life, my dear, as when I 
heard that Mr. Balfour was going to be married, but all my 
surprise vanishes when I look at you." 

" Indeed !" she answered, " and how was that ?" 

" That is a little secret, my dear child, which perhaps 
one day I will tell you, but you must not press me now." 

" Oh, pray, Mrs. Despard, don't let us have any mystery 
about this. You have been so sympathetic and kind to me 
that I feel I have known you for ages instead of only a few 
hours. I am sure that there is something about Algy that 
I ought to know, and which you are keeping back from me. 
Do tell me everything, I implore !" 

" There is really very little to tell," I answer, " but you 
must excuse my saying anything more on the subject at the 
present moment. Later on, if I think it necessary for 
your happiness, I will tell you." 

This little conversation had precisely the effect that I had 
intended. It left Miss Vyse full of all sorts of jealous 
doubts with regard to her future, and it has prepared the 
ground for the seed that I intend to sow at no very distant 
date — in fact, upon the first favourable opportunity. I have 
by this time thoroughly established myself in Miss Vyse's 
confidence, and I feel certain that my task will be much 
easier than even I at first anticipated. The only circum- 
stance that could possibly mar the success of my scheme 
would be the advent of Algy himself. 

But my mind is speedily set at rest on this subject. 

" Is Mr. Balfour likely to come and stay here during your 
visit ?" I ask. 

" No," she replies. " He does not know the Gages, but 
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Lady Gage has made me promise to bring him after we are 
married. I daresay that will be almost immediately after 
the honeymoon." 

Miss Vyse is, therefore, entirely at my mercy, and I shall 
not long delay in striking the necessary blow. 

On going down to the drawing-room in the evening, I am 
glad to see that Jack has arrived. He is talking to Lady 
Gage, and as far as anyone can gather anything from her 
utterly expressionless countenance, Master Jack has 
succeeded in re-establishing himself in her good graces. 

To-night I am taken down to dinner by the Dean of the 
diocese, a High Churchman with a strong bias against the 
Bishop. 

I need scarcely say I play up to his weaknesses, and 
before dinner is over I believe that he is almost prepared to 
throw to the winds of heaven his pet theory with regard to 
the celibacy of the clergy, and contemplates making me a 
proposal. 

The idea of my becoming a clergyman's wife is too 
ludicrous for serious consideration, still if everything else 
failed, I might certainly do worse. I shall most assuredly 
keep the Dean on the hooks. He is a remarkably handsome 
man, about fifty years of age, with clear-cut features, very 
tall, and a perfect figure. He has got plenty of brains, and, 
judging from his conversation, I should think that he might 
become a Prime Minister, if he did not wear a black coat. 
But he is evidently as weak as water in the hands of a 
woman who knows what she is about, and, as I said before, 
I have no intention of losing sight of him. 

It is some time before I get an opportunity to speak to 
Jack, but when it arrives I say, " Get up early to-morrow 
morning, and meet me at half-past eight at the end of the 
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avenue. I have got a grand scheme afloat, but 3 ou and 1 
bad better not be too confidential in public." 

"Great heavens!" says Jack. "Why drag me out 
of bed in the middle of the night ? Surely there is no 
occasion to fix such an ungodly hour as half-past eight ?"' 

" Don't be a fool, Jack," is my answer. " Do I ever do 
anything without a motive ? My present game is a big one, 
and I do not intend to throw any chance away. It is 
absolutely necessary that I should have half-an-hour's 
uninterrupted conversation with you, and the less we are 
seen together the better." 

" All right," he says. " I daresay you know best. 
Thanks, awfully, for getting me asked down here, for of 
course it was you who managed it. Old Frank is a capital 
fellow, but I am sure he would never have thought of it if 
you had not put it into his head." 

" Of course I managed it," I say ; " it was for both our 
advantages. I will make your fortune this time, if you will 
only be guided by me. But now go away, I don't want to 
bo soon talking to you." 

Then lie goes, and the Dean comes up to me and never 
leaves me until the ladies go to bed. As we are retiring 
Miss Vyse whispers to me, " Come to my room, Mrs. Des- 
pard ; I so much want to talk to you." 

" Very well, dear," I say, " I will be with you in a few 
minutes." 

"Don't belong," she replies, "I am dying to speak to 
you." 

Directly I come in she returns to the attack on the subject 
of Algy — she is sure that there is some mystery about him, 
something that she ought to know, and that I am keeping 
from her. 
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Her manner is so excited, and she appears so thoroughly 
determined to sift to the bottom my vague inuendoes on 
the subject of her lover, that I feel my hand being rapidly 
forced. 

" Dearest Mrs. Despard, I will not let you go until you 
tell me what it all means. From a motive of mistaken 
kindness you are keeping something back from me." 

" I am sorry that by an unguarded slip of the tongue I 
have been so unfortunate as to raise your suspicions, my 
dear." 

" What has Algy done, Mrs. Despard ? If it is anything 
disgraceful or dishonourable, although it were to kill me, I 
will never speak to him again." 

" My sweet child, if those are really your views, I think it 
is my duty to let you know that Mr. Balfour was engaged 
to me at the time he proposed to you." 

My heart smites me as I look at the young girl. She 
turns ashy pale, and murmuring in choking accents, " Oh, 
Algy, Algy," sinks almost senseless on the floor. 

After considerable difficulty I succeeded, in some measure, 
in pacifying the unfortunate girl ; and I finally left her, 
having comforted her as best I could. 

" I will never speak to him again," she said. " I will 
return all his letters. And, dearest Mrs. Despard, how 
much I grieve for you ! What you must have suffered ! 
How ignoble has been his conduct !" she ejaculated. " Just 
imagine his daring to propose to me when you were 
his promised wife ! How truly noble of you to keep 
all this back from me until your sense of duty compelled 
you to reveal it. I can never be sufficiently grateful to 
you." 
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" Good niglit, darling. God bless you," was my reply, 
as I left her to go to my own room. 

My conduct has certainly been most Judas-like. But que 
voulez-vous ? What I have done was absolutely necessary to 
carry my point, and to effect a rupture between Algy and 
Miss Vyse. The match will now, of course, be broken off, 
and I must see if I cannot find another husband for this 
charming ingenue. 

" Felicie, you are to call me at seven o'clock to-morrow 
morning," I say, on dismissing my maid for the night, and 
recollecting my early rendezvous with Jack. 

" Oui, madame," Felicie replies ; and, to do her justice, 
I am convinced that she would make the same answer if I 
told her to cut my throat, or to get ready to start for China 
at an hour's notice. 

Felicie has one good point, and that is that nothing 
shocks, nothing astonishes her. And although I occasionally 
give her notice, I have not the slightest intention of parting 
with her, for she thoroughly understands me and acts 
accordingly. 

When I am awakened at that fiendish hour in the morn- 
ing, I wish that the whole affair was buried in the bottomless 
pit. I have had a somewhat uneasy night, and have only 
got into a really comfortable sleep about an hour before I 
am called. However, in these matters it is useless to pro- 
long the agony, so I make a dash for it, and jump out of 
bed. 

By half-past eight I am at the end of the Avenue, and 
find that Jack has already arrived at our place of meeting. 

" And now, Lena, what's all this about ?" he says. 

Then I tell him, dear diary, just what I have told you, 
and the state of the game up to the present point. 
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He listens attentively, and does not once interrupt me. 
When I have finished, he says, "I don't much like all 
this. Of course I don't care a rap about that brute 
Balfour ; and. in fact, anything that I could do to upset 
him I would do. But I'm very sorry for that poor girl. I 
took her in to dinner last night, and she is a little ripper." 
" Since when, my dear Jack, have you begun to be so 
squeamish," I answer. " If report does not belie you, you 
have not always posed as a champion of our sex. But I 
am so delighted to hear that you have taken such a fancy 
to Miss Vyse, for, my dear boy, I intend you to marry her. 
That is part of my plan." 

"By Jove, Lena! That alters everything," blurts out 
Jack, fairly thunderstruck at the magnificent future I have 
mapped out for him. 

" She has lots of money," I continue, " and like me, 
you will be able to settle down into quiet respectability." 

"What, a splendid idea," he says. "How admirably you 
have planned everything ! You are a marvel !" 

" Don't waste your time in paying me compliments, my 
dear Jack. This is probably your last chance. No one 
knows better than you do how to make love to a young girl. 
Now I notice that you were getting on well with her last 
night. Keep the game up, and never leave her when you can 
prudently be with her. She will probably announce to 
Lady Gage to-day or to-morrow that her marriage is 
broken off. After that is done the more you are en evidence 
with her the better. Miss Vyse may possibly consult me 
with regard to you, and this time I won't give you a very 
bad character." 

" I know what to do," says Jack. " There is no one 
here except Frank Fairfield and Lady Gage who knows 

f 2 
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anything against me, and neither of them is likely to say 
anything. Frank is the least mischief- making person in 
the world, and I have persuaded Lady G. that I have 
become a very -white sheep." 

" So much the better. Now, my dear Jack, be off at 
once. There is nothing more we need say at present ; and 
when it becomes necessary, I can easily find another oppor- 
tunity of having another conference with you." 

" Stop one moment," says Jack. " Suppose Miss Vyse 
will have nothing to say to me, which is highly probable 
after the facer she has just had. Suppose for some reason 
or the other, I cannot pull off this coup, what am I to get 
for assisting you?" 

' ' How like that is of you, Jack ! You were always so 
unselfish." 

•' I think that we're pretty well matched," he answers. 

" Well, Jack, if you fail (which, by the way, you can 
only do by crass idiotcy), I will get three thousand pounds 
out of Algy Balfour after I have married him, and you shall 
have it from time to time as I can manage it." 

" Make it five thou.," says Jack, " and I will go in heart 
and soul." 

" You ought not to require much incentive with the pro- 
spect of marrying an heiress like Miss Vyse. However I 
will do as you say, and make it five thousand." 

" How shall I be sure that you will give in to me ?" says 
practical Jack. 

" You would make it pretty warm for me if I did not," is 
my answer. 

Jack, apparently well satisfied, slowly returns to the house, 
followed at some considerable distance by his fellow-plotter. 

I manage to get back entirely unobserved, and go in to 
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breakfast. All the men are extremely civil to rne, and at 
least three of them in love with me ; so if I had not a better 
game on, I might have a very good time of it. As it is, I 
don't intend to let my visit here be entirely fruitless. 
Whenever he has an opportunity poor Sir Thomas throws 
affectionate glances in my direction, but hitherto I have not 
thought it wise to give him any encouragement. This 
afternoon, however, I happen to be in the conservatory when 
Sir Thomas comes in and sits down next to me. 

" I have noticed you a good deal to-day, Mrs. Despard," 
he says, " and you seemed to have something on your mind, 
You are not looking so well as you did at Ostend. Pray 
regard me as an old friend, and if I can possibly do anything 
to relieve any anxiety that you may be suffering, tell me, I 
beg." 

" I am a little worried, dear Sir Thomas, but I could not 
possibly ask you to help me." 

" Oh, if only you would !" says Sir Thomas, giving me an 
unutterable glance. 

It is now or never, and I risk it. 

" Well, Sir Thomas, since you must know, I was foolish 
enough to be persuaded te embark two thousand in a 
speculation that has turned out badly, and I fear that I have 
lost my money. I am much pressed for the moment for five 
hundred pounds, and as my man of business is abroad and 
my bankers most unaccommodating, I don't know which 
way to turn." 

" How glad I am that you have confided in me, dearest 
Mrs. Despard," replies Sir Thomas, squeezing my hand. 
" I will go and write you a cheque at once. You can pay 
me when you like or not at all." (This latter is most likely.) 

Sir Thomas goes away, and returns in a few momenta 
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with a cheque made payable to bearer. I at first refuse to 
take it, but Sir Thomas crams it into my left hand, and 
seizing my right hand kisses it passionately. 

"Good Heaven! Sir Thomas," I say, "suppose Lady 
Gage was to come in ?" 

" There is no fear of that," he says, " she has gone out 
driving, and won't return for two or three hours." 

Sir Thomas remains in the conservatory for half-an-hour, 
and I am now convinced that, come what may, I shall 
always have a true friend in this benevolent old gentleman. 
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CHAPTEE VIII. 

I embrace the first opportunity that occurs to get Miss 
Vyse in a corner by herself, and to have a little quiet 
conversation with her. 

" Have you done anything yet, my dear child, with regard 
to Mr. Balfour?" 

"No; but I intend to write to him to-night, and break 
everything off." 

" Upon the wisdom of that step," I say, " I shall not 
presume to offer any opinion ; but if I were you I should be 
very careful what I wrote. If you like, I don't mind helping 
you with the letter. Come up to my room, where we shall 
be quite undisturbed." 

" Thanks, so much," she replies ; " how land you are !" 
And we are soon busy concocting the epistle that is to put an 
end to Algy's dreams of happiness. 

" Now, my dear," I commenced, " I strongly advise you 
not to let Mr. Balfour know what you have discovered. A 
man such as he deserves to be punished, and it will touch 
his amour propre much more if he thinks you are getting rid 
of him because you care for him no longer, than if you 
were doing so from a mere fit of jealousy. There is another 
point I wish to impress upon you, and that is, give no one 
down here the true reason for what has occurred. I need 
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scarcely tell you that I don't want my name dragged into 
the matter." 

" I will place myself entirely in your hands," she says. 
" I will do whatever you may think best." 

" I don't mind writing the letter for you myself if you 
like, and you can copy it afterwards." 

This is arranged, and the following is my production, 
which is re- written by Miss Vyse, and duly forwarded to Algy — 

" Denston Park, Bucks, 
" Tuesday. 

" Dear Mr. Balfour, — " I have most reluctantly come to 
the conclusion that we are entirely unsuited to each 
other. I have, therefore, decided that our engagement 
must not proceed any further. Nothing will alter my 
determination, so don't attempt to see me, or even to 
answer this letter. 

"I have not come to this resolution without serious 
consideration, and, having once fixed it, am perfectly un- 
changeable. „ Yourstrulyt 

" Beatrice Vyse." 

" That is plain enough," I think to myself, " and very 
much to the point. But it won't deter a man like Algy 
Balfour from coming down here to see what it really means. 
He must receive another crusher at the same time, and 
which will prevent his putting in an appearance at thia 
juncture." 

I acordingly seek out Frank Fairfield, to whom I say, 
" Frank, you are always ready to succour lovely women in 
distress. Are you not ?" 

"Well, yes; that is rather in my way," replies Frank. 
" What can I do for you, Lena ?" 

" There is nothing I want you to do for me, my dear boy. 
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It is for Miss Vyse. The poor girl, in a moment of pique, 
has consented to marry Algy Balfour. She has now written 
to break the match off, and is terribly afraid that when he 
gets the letter he will come down here and persecute her. 
She has confided in me, and I have promised to help her in 
every possible way." 

" Poor little thing !" said Frank. " In what way do you 
suggest that I can be of any assistance?" 

" Only in this," I reply. " You know Balfour very 
intimately, and you might easily write him a line and 
suggest that as the girl is really ill, and, moreover, cares for 
someone else, he should not worry her any more." 

" Who is the lucky sportsman ?" asks Frank. 

" That is a little secret, my dear Frank, and I must not 
betray Beatrice's confidence." 

" Well, it's not a sort of business in which I much care to 
interfere. However, as I generally do whatever I am asked, 
finding that it saves an infinity of trouble, I don't mind 
obliging you." 

" Thanks, dear Frank. Then do write at once." 

" Well, you must tell me what to say." 

And this is what he does write — needless to add—at 
my dictation — 

" Dear Algy, — " I am going to write to you on a very dis- 
agreeable subject. Now, you and Iwere friends at Eton, and 
have remained so ever since. That which I should resent 
from most other men I should take in good part from you. 
I can only express a hope that this feeling is reciprocal. 
Now to take the plunge and get over my unpleasant task. 
Miss Vyse is, as you know, staying at my aunt's house, pre- 
paratory, as we all understood, to her marriage with you. 
The young lady has, however confided to me the fact 
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that she has broken the marriage off, and is, moreover, 
sincerely attached to some other man. She hopes that 
you won't worry her in any way, and I have assured her 
that you are most unlikely to do so. I thought it would 
be more honest to write and let you know exactly what 
has taken place. Good-bye, old chap ; I am awfully sorry 
for you. 

" Yours always, 

" Feank Fairfield." 

" I don't know so much about ' honest,' " says Frank. 
" Why, the girl has never confided in me !" 

" Yes, she has," I reply, " through me. She could, of 
course, only do so in an indirect manner." 

" All right, just as you please," he says ; " you know 
more about these things then I do." 

The letter is accordingly addressed and sealed, and leaves 
by the same post as Miss Vyse's conge. 

I am not wilfully malicious, but I must say that I should 
like to see Algy's face when these two epistles reach him. 

My next few days at Denston are very pleasant. 

The Gages give a ball to which half the country are 
invited ; and as I meet one or two amusing people, and have 
no unpleasant rencontres, I have nothing to complain of. 

I have not seen a great deal of Lady Darner since I have 
been here, but she still continues most charming and kind 
in her manner towards me, and has always a civil word to 
say to me whenever we come across each other. 

On the night of the ball she takes an opportunity of 
speaking to me, and from what she says I am at last enabled 
to gather the real reason of her outburst of affection. 

"Dearest Lena," she commences, "you are one of the 
very few friends in whom I can thoroughly rely, and you 
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are peculiarly well qualified to assist me in my present 
emergency." 

" Go on, dearest," I reply, " I should be indeed ungrate- 
ful if, after all your kindness to me, I did not go from here 
to the end of the world to serve you." 

" Ah, dear," she continues, " it is about Bois Creve. I 
cannot myself understand my wild infatuation for that 
man, but that it exists is to me an unhappy truth. He was 
desperately angry with me at Ostend when he found out, or 
rather guessed, that my stupid jealousy had been the cause 
of your leaving so hurriedly." 

" Is there anything I can put right ?" I say. 

" That's just where it is," she answers ; " you can help 
me amazingly if you like. Bois Creve and I patched up our 
row pretty well at the end, and in fact we left at the same 
time. He is shortly to return to the Belgian Legation, 
and is probably now in town. Now, when we go back, I 
want you, darling, to be so kind as to invite him to lunch 
or dine at Curzon Street, and to ask me at the same 
time." 

" Of course I will do it," I say. 

" There will be a double advantage in this plan," she 
goes on ; "in the first place, he is certain to come, which is 
extremely problematical if I were to ask him, and, secondly, 
it will be much safer for me, as I am daily expecting Lord 
Darner to return." 

" Consider it done, my dear ; I will arrange it directly we 
get to town." 

" I would not ask you, Lena, if I thought that you cared 
the least bit about him yourself." 

" Good Heavens ! Augusta, you must know that he is 
absolutely indifferent to me." 
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And with a profusion of thanks on Lady Donor's part, 
we separate. 

So I am to act as a decoy for her ladyship ! It is not an 
amusing role, nor in my case a particularly profitable one, 
but still it is very essential that I should keep in with 
Augusta, and so I shall certainly do all she asks. 

As for Bois Creve, if I ever seriously thought of him, 
which I very much doubt, my present game entirely absorbs 
all my time, and I am perfectly ready to consign him to 
oblivion, at any rate, for the present. 

I wonder how Algy will take his conge. After Frank's 
letter, he will surely be too proud to come down here. All 
this, however, I have had to risk, but I feel the utmost 
confidence in the ultimate success of my scheme. After all 
I have planned and plotted, it would be too cruel to be 
settled at the eleventh hour. No, that can never be ! 

On coming down to breakfast on the morning after the 
ball, I find among my letters one from Algy Balfour, and 
which has been redirected from Curzon-street. Hardened 
as I am, I cannot help my heart beating as I tear the 
envelope open. 

Hurrah ! I think that I have now won the game. This 
is what Algy says :— 

" Dearest Mrs. Despard, — I called on you at Curzon 
Street to-day, but was told that you had left town, and your 
servant declined to give me your address, although she 
promised to forward any letter. 

" What are you going to do this winter ? I am off to 
Paris to-morrow, and in a week or two am going on to 
Monte Carlo. Why not come down there about the same 
time ? When I saw you last you led me to believe that you 
were bothered for money. If you take this trip you must 
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let me act as your banker. And if you would do me a 
great favour, it would be to let me send you a cheque to 
square those duns that you were talking about. What does 
the amount come to? Shall I send you a thousand to 
keep some of them quiet ? Kind love, 

"Ever yours sincerely, 

" Algy Balfour. 
"P.S. — So sorry not to have seen you the other night. 
We had great sport." 

Great Heavens ! Did anyone ever experience such mag- 
nificent luck as I have had lately ? My mind is made up 
in an instant. I seek Lady Gage the moment after break- 
fast, and say, "Dear Lady Gage, I am grieved to tell you 
that I must leave you immediately. I have received the 
most distressing news this morning. A very dear friend is 
dangerously ill, and I must go over to Paris to nurse her." 

" Under those circumstances," replied Lady Gage, " I 
could not think of pressing you to remain. You are really 
one of the best and most unselfish of women. Pray let me 
know when you return to England. You will always be 
welcome here." 

I tell Jack my good news. 

" Go in and win," he says, " you are sure to do the trick. 
I am not making particularly rapid progress here, but per- 
haps it will be all right in my case also." 

" I am sure it will," is my answer. Miss Vyse and I had 
a long talk about you last night. She is already interested, 
and that is half the battle with a woman. I told her that, 
like herself, you had suffered much, and she sympathises 
with you, I am sure. Before you leave Denston you had 
better propose. However, you will be in a position to judga 
best of your own game." 
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" Good bye, Lena, - ' says Jack, " I will let you know how 
I get on. By the way, can you lend me fifty to carry on 
with ?" 

"I have scarcely a sou left, but if twenty-five is any 
good I will give you a cheque." 

" Thanks," he says, " that is better than nothing." 

At four o'clock in the afternoon, leaving behind me the 
kindly feelings of every man, woman, and child at Denston 
Park, I am on my way to London, and fully determined to 
be successful in my coming campaign. 

Curzon Street, Mayfair, November. 

I reached home without adventure, and, needless to say, 
found everything in a state of chaos in consequence of my 
unexpected arrival. I say " unexpected," for although I 
took the trouble to wire from Denston, I found my telegram 
lying unopened on the hall table. All the servants were out 
with the exception of the page boy, who had been left in 
charge. Where they had gone to or when they would 
return he either did not know, or would not tell. At any 
rate, I was unable to glean any information from him. I 
mentally registered a vow to discharge them all in the 
morning, and as I am probably going away for some time, 
they have furnished me with an excellent excuse for getting 
rid of them. After changing my travelling dress and 
having a siesta, I took Felicie to the Bristol, where they 
gave us a really very good dinner. 

On my return home I replied to Algy's letter, and 
said : — 

" Curzon Street, Thursday. 
" Dear Mr. Balfour, — Many thanks for your letter. I 
was so very glad to hear from you. It is most generous of 
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you offering to assist me in the way you have done, but I 
really don't know whether I ought to take advantage of 
your good nature. At all events come and see me. I 
have just returned to town, and shall be at home to- 
morrow and Saturday at five. 

" As for Monte Carlo, I was already thinking of starting 
for the south, but had not made up my mind whether to 
stay there or at Nice. You have almost decided me, and I 
think I shall make my headquarters at Monte Carlo. It 
will be great fun being there at the same time. 

" With kindest regards, 

" Believe me, very sincerely yours, 

" Lena Despard. 

" P.S. — What will your fiancee say to your thus suddenly 
taking flight ?" 

The next morning, having given a month's warning to 
the housemaid and cook, who never returned until about 
two a.m., needless to say, horrified at my sudden advent, I 
sally forth, and call first on my dressmaker. She receives 
me somewhat coldly, and appears strangely uncomfortable 
when I tell her that I require three or four dresses with as 
little delay as possible. I soon change all this when I say, 
" Your account is rather higher than I care to let it remain. 
I think I will write you a cheque to go on with for a 
hundred and fifty pounds." 

It is astonishing what a change in Madame Elaine's 
manner this little speech creates. 

" Madame is too amiable ; there is no occasion for 
madame to put herself out in the least;" and the rest of the 
hateful cant that one is generally favoured with under 
similar circumstances. Elaine, how T ever, does not require 
much pressing, and, thanks to dear Sir Thomas, I am able 
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to give her a cheque for the amount I have proposed to 
her. 

Leaving Elaine, I go to each of my most pressing cre- 
ditors, and administer a sop to every one of them ; and, in 
the majority of cases, I give a fresh order, which is accepted 
with effusion. How delightful it will be not to be dunned 
during the few days I remain in London ! 

Five o'clock has scarcely sounded when Algy is an- 
nounced. I have taken care to leave word that I am at 
home to no one else, so that there is happily no fear of our 
being disturbed. 

From Mr. Balfour's appearance I should gather that he 
has been having rather a bad time of it these last few days. 
He looks ten years older, and is so shaky that I am sure he 
cannot have been to bed for three or four nights, and has 
probably been keeping himself up with unlimited brandies 
and soda. Altogether, there is a very deplorable change in 
this smart young man which will not do at all, and which I 
must speedily rectify. 

Algy seems very glad to see me, and naturally I am aa 
amiable to him as I possibly can be. 

" I am so delighted that you have come back, Mrs. 
Despard. Where on earth have you been ? I could get 
nothing out of your servants." 

' ' I am glad that at any rate they possess the quality of 
discretion," I say. " They certainly have very few other 
good points. Where have I been ? Why, to Yorkshire, of 
all places, and to a remote village about twenty miles from 
a railway. I have a great-aunt living there, and as she is 
extremely rich, and is likely to leave me all her money, it 
would be unwise not to cultivate her sometimes." 

I may say, par parenlhese, that I am not on speaking 
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terms with my aunt, and that she threatened to disinherit 
her favourite nephew for mentioning my name in her 
presence. 

" Well, what do you say to my proposition ?" 

"It is too sweet of you to take compassion on my loneli- 
ness, and I accept. But what will Miss Vyse say ?"' 

" It is all over between us," says Algy, " and kindly don't 
refer to it any more. It is a most disagreeable subject, and 
I don't want to discuss it." 

" Of course," I reply, "I will never mention it again. 
When are you going abroad ?" 

"I am going to-morrow morning," he says. "I shall 
not stop in Paris, but shall go straight on to Monte Carlo. 
When can you start ?" 

" At the beginning of next week. However, I must really 
stop a day or two in Paris, for I am not strong enough to 
bear the through journey, and I have some shopping to do." 

" Very well," he says ; " write to me at the Hotel de 
Paris, and I will take your rooms ; and, Mrs. Despard, I 

brought you that little cheque No, you must really take 

it. Good-bye," and before I can stammer out a word of 
remonstrance or of thanks Algy has gone. 

Yes, there it is sure enough, a cheque on Coutts for a 
thousand pounds. How positively delightful ! It is years 
since I had so much money at once. Two hundred left of 
Sir Thomas's five and now this thousand ! 

On Monday, having sent off the servants with a month's 
wages, and installed a policeman and his wife as caretakers 
of the house, Felicie and I start for Paris. Thank Heavens ! 
we have a very calm passage, and I have never felt the 
journey less. We descend at the Hotel Marsollier, a very 
comfortable little hotel near the Bouffes Theatre, where I 
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always go when I want to be particularly quiet or have any 
special game to play. The proprietor and his wife are 
devoted to me ; they are always enchanted to see me and 
wait upon me, hand and foot. 

My chance in hfe has now arrived. I must make no 
false step, and I have grossly exaggerated my powers if I 
do not return to England the promised wife of Algy Balfour. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

Paris, Hotel Marsollier, November. 

Travel by night and save a day in Paris, or travel by day 
and save your complexion and your beauty sleep? Ten 
years ago I should have taken the night mail. An extra 
day in Paris ! It means so much. Society and its noc- 
turnal pleasures we have always with us ; a theatre or a 
ball-room is much the same everywhere ; but the joys of 
the Eue de la Paix, the subtle intoxication of Parisian 
shopping, are only to be appreciated between sunrise and 
sunset — i.e., between 12.30 and 5 p.m. 

On the other hand, the most sumptuous Pullman car, the 
downiest coupe lit, have nothing to offer in comparison with 
the balm of a real good straight sleep in a veritable Christian 
bed. It is a parody of rest — an imitation of comfort that 
you have enjoyed ; and, even after a bath and a second 
toilette at the hotel, you feel as if you had been spending 
the night in some unholy revelry, and you look — a fright ! 

For which good and sufficient reasons, it was the service de 
jour which landed me here yesterday evening ; and, in less 
than an hour after little Demay, the very pearl of hotel 
managers, had welcomed me back to the Hotel Marsollier, I 
was sipping my soup (and a glass or so of dry sherry) in my 
particular suite of rooms, and listening to the respectful 
gossip of " Monsieur " Camille, who, although a head- 
er 2 
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waiter, and therefore a personage, insisted upon serving my 
tiny dinner with his own august hands. 

To " make unto myself friends with the mammon of 
unrighteousness " has always seemed to me the most obvious, 
and, withal, the easiest way of getting through life ; and so, 
without the slightest intention of disparaging friend 
Camille's moral character thereby, I have always looked 
upon him as one of the many incarnations of the Unrighteous 
Mammon, and treated him accordingly. With the not 
altogether unnatural results that he attends to my wants as 
he would to those of very few duchesses, and prophecies, in 
the discreetest language, but with the most unmistakable 
conviction, that I have a great future before me. 

" Yotre dame ira loin, Mamzdle F elide" I have heard him 
say ; " die arrivera !" 

Once he forgot himself in my presence. He appeared to 
announce dinner. " Madame la Princesse est servie !" he said. 
And then, "Pardon, Madame; c'est plus fort que moi, mais — 
fanticipc." 

And I was not so very angry with him. 

But I am sorry that I listened to him last night. I had 
dined leisurely and delicately. I had disposed of my cafe 
noir, my cigarette, my chartreuse ; and I had quite shaken 
off the fatigue of the journey. Feeling that bed was out of 
question under the circumstances, and very much averse to 
spending the evening by myself, I rang the bell and asked 
Camille where I had better wend my way in search of a 
pleasant half hour. Hearing from him that a new ballet, 
Les Orientales, had just been produced at the Eden Theatre; 
that it was rather naughty, and therefore a big success ; and 
that if I took a box and wore a veil, I should quite certainly 
see the performance without being seen — I made up my 
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mind to risk it, and in half an hour had taken my seat 
behind the curtain of an avant scene in high glee at the 
thought that I was transgressing my own rules, and, as it 
were, defying myself. Besides, it was Camille's fault. I 
never should have known of the existence of such a place if 
it had not been for him ; at least, not — officially ! 

The ballet certainly was rather naughty ; " les Orient ales " 
were very pretty, and you could see a good deal of them. 

But what is the use of being an old married woman if you 
can't go to les petits theatres ? 

Just as I was proving to my own entire satisfaction the 
perfect propriety of my visit to the theatre, there was a 
knock at the door. 

" Entrez!" I said, thinking it was the ouvreuse. 

But it was no ouvreuse who made her appearance. 

It was a Man. A male man ; a fair man ; a tall man ; 
a young man ; a gentleman. (" I knew he was a gentleman, 
because he wore dress clothes," said the the waiter to the 
cook). 

"Whoever would have dreamt of such luck as this?" 
cried the visitor ; "I hadn't the least idea you were in 
Paris. How are you ? But I needn't ask ; you are looking 
glorious, simply glorious ! And how's Jack, dear old Jack ? 
Is he in Paris, too ?" 

I was at first too dazed by the volubility of the intruder 
and the effusion with which he seized upon my hand and 
nearly shook it off, to point out to him the fact that I did 
not know him from Adam ; but at the mention of Jack's 
name (there is but one Jack of his sort in existence, I know), 
I woke to the consciousness of my position. 

"Leave my box, immediately!" I exclaimed, with an 
emotion which was nearly as much alarm as indignation ; 
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" you must see by this time that you do not know me — that 
you have made a mistake !" 

" Oh, dear no !" coolly replied the young man, " I have 
met you with Jack Fortinbras once or twice ; and as you are 
so intimate with him, and I am his best friend, we know 
each other of course. Come now, don't be cruel. I saw 
you boring yourself horribly ; here's my card — Lord 
Udolpho Daysey — you know Dolly Daysey well enough, if 
you will only try to remember." 

During this calm speech milord had taken a chair, and in 
an easy attitude, with one leg cocked over the other, he was 
laughing out his impertinences in one of the most melodious 
voices I have ever heard. Felicie had risen on his entrance, 
and, behind him, kept telegraphing to me a request for per- 
mission to summon one of the attendants. But I took no 
notice of her praiseworthy eagerness to rid me of this 
ruffian. 

Doubtless, Lord Udolpho Daysey was insulting me. 

Doubtless, to allow him to remain a moment longer than 
was absolutely necessary was a tacit admission of his right 
to be free and easy with me. 

Doubtless, to give him any — the slightest — hold upon me 
was about the most idiotic thing a woman could well do 
who had only just regained some footing in society. 

But his voice was pleasant, so mellow, so — so young. 
And he was tall and strong-looking, and I admire strength. 
And he had blue eyes — dark blue eyes— and I like dark 
blue eyes. And — well, there is nothing more to say, except 
that, for all his insolence, I was sorry to have to turn him 
out ; because, after all, I was alone, and not too gay, and it 
would have been a pleasant change to listen for an hour or 
so to a good-looking young man's nonsense, after the doses 
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of wisdom to which I have lately been treated, and the 
oceans of platitudes in which I have lately been floundering. 

"I am sorry to have to remind you," I said, after a 
moment's pause, with as much dignity as I could command, 
" that I have just requested you to leave this box." 

" But I assure you " he began, nothing disconcerted. 

" You have made one mistake already," I interrupted, 
" in attempting to force your acquaintance upon a lady who 
does not know you. Let me advise you not to make a second 
mistake — that of compelling me to summon the officials." 

" Ah," he laughed, with the confidence of a man who is 
assured of his game ; you won't do that ! Come, you go 
about with Fortinbras ; and I may say without conceit that 
my presence in your society could not possibly be one 
quarter as detrimental to your reputation as his !" 

This was getting serious. I rose and faced him. 

"I beg you to understand," I said, "that you have not 
the slightest right to act as you are doing. I presume you 
call yourself a gentleman. Again I request you to go." 

He does not move. He is still gazing up in my face with 
the same look of easy, gentlemanly impertinence, but this 
time there is a fire in his gaze that I had not noticed before. 

" You are talking to me very severely," he said, " but all 
the time your eyes are belying your words. Why, they are 
positively danchsg with fun ! Come, you know that you 
would give anything to burst out laughing, and say, ' Well, 
Dolly, you are as cheeky as ever ; but you may take me to 
supper at the Cafe" Anglais if you like.' " 

He should not have said that. And yet he looked so 
handsome in the saying of it, that it was all I could do to 
give Felicie the signal she had been waiting for all the time. 

" Sir !" I cried ; and then, " Felicie, faites venir J" 
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She hurried out of the box. I moved towards the door, 
but my persecutor interposed his stalwart figure, and, with 
an entire alteration in his bearing, laid his hand detainingly 
on my arm, and spoke in a rough whisper — 

" I shall go, of course," he murmured. " But, madame, 
if I have made a mistake, tell me so before I go, on your 
honour I Did I not see you, when I was dining at Kettner's, 
in Soho, go up to acabinetparticulier with Captain Fortinbras ? 
Did I not see you (not so very long ago) at No. — , Albany, 
and were you not coming out of Captain Fortinbras' rooms ? 
If it is so, I don't think you need be so cruel to me. I mean 
you no disrespect, on my word. I only wanted to help you 
if possible to spend a pleasant evening. I was boring myself. 
You were alone. And you are very lovely !" 

He breaks off, and, after a moment, resumes : — 

" If, on the other hand, I have made a mistake, all I can 
say is — forgive me !" 

At this point Felicie returns triumphantly with one of the 
higher officials. 

" Madame se plaint de ?" he inquires politely. 

I am fixing the young Englishman with a gaze into which 
I try to infuse a combination of hauteur, aversion, and 
amused contempt. 

His eyes sparkle, so I suppose that I succeed. 

I turn to the official, and I inform him that I wish my 
carriage to be called at once ; that I have sent three or four 
times for it — in fact everything that is not. 

He " confounds himself in excuses," and begs us to 
follow him. 

Going, I dart a last glance at my ruffian. 

My ruffian stands aside, with uncovered head, and 
whispers, " Will you forgive me ?" 
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And, passing him, my lips shape the words, " I forgive 
you." 

Shaking the dust off my feet (I speak in metaphor) upon 
the crowded theatre, the noisy orchestra, the blazing gas, 
and the unabashed comeliness of Lord Udolpho Daysey, I 
enter the neat little coupe that Demay can always produce at 
a moment's notice "for a consideration," and go my way 
rejoicing. 

I my here remark, as a parenthesis, that the Parisian 
hotel-keeper is a wonderful man. Not because he will get 
you anything you may want, as long as he knows you can 
pay for it, for it is not only in Paris that money is able to 
work wonders. But because he is never at fault ; he will 
never confess himself to be beaten ; he will always take your 
orders with effusive obsequiousness, however absurd or 
impossible they may be, and although he knows it will take 
him all his time to invent an excuse for their non-fulfilment. 
As for Demay, I am very sure that if I were to express a 
desire to promenade myself to-morrow in the Bois on a white 
elephant, or to partake of boiled ostrich for dinner, he would 
make a note of it with the sweetest smile and most demure 
face in the world. 

And to-morrow, if I were to express dissatisfaction at not 
being supplied with what I had ordered, he would say, " Ah, 
madame, I am desolate of not to be able to execute your 
honoured order. But, que voulez-vous ? Madame knows as 
well as myself that the ostrich is not eatable until the 1st of 
April !" 

Or again : " Madame could not have been aware that 
since madame was at Paris the ladies of the demi-monde 
have adopted the mode of the white elephant for the 
promenade to the Bois. Naturally le grand pschutt has taken 
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white elephants in disgust. I have therefore commanded a 
victoria of the most chic for the use of madame." 

Which brings me back to my brougham. Felicie is 
driving back with me, as is usual when I go alone to the 
theatre. 

But to-night she is strangely taciturn. 

Like most French servants, and all confidential ones, she 
generally avails herself to the full of the freedom of speech 
allowed to her class. Under other circumstances, she would 
be chattering nineteen to the dozen about the performance, 
the performers, and the female shortcomings and male 
excellences of the audience. But to-night she is mute. 
She is froissee. She is " not angry, but only so hurt." 
She only approves of my being approached by un monsieur 
scrieux ; and, as this evening's monsieur was distinctly not 
serieux, she is irritated because she was not allowed to send 
him to the right-about in shame and confusion of face. 

I, on the other hand, am not at all sorry to be left to my 
thoughts. Indeed, if she had commenced her chatter I 
should have shut her up promptly, for this adventure has 
moved me not a little. 

In the first place, I scent danger therein. It is just as 
likely as not that Lord Udolpho Daysey is on his way to 
Monaco. And although he is such a young reprobate, he is 
nevertheless in the best society. The son of a Duke of 
Meddose must be bad indeed to lose caste. If he were to 
meet Algy Balfour, and make his acquaintance ? Perhaps 
they already know each other. It would take a lot of ex- 
planation to satisfy Algy that milord had not seen me dine 
with Jack in Soho, that he had not seen me at Jack's rooms, 
that he had not, on the strength of that, come round to my 
box at the Eden, and claimed acquaintance with me, while 
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I way looking on at a ballet of more than questionable 
morality. It certainly would not increase any inclination 
Mr. Balfour may have to make me his wife. It might 
decrease it considerably. 

Secondly, I am agitated by the discovery that it is not 
with fear alone that my heart is beating so fast. To you, 

" dere diry," I will confide the truth. It is years since 
any man's face has had any attraction (in particular, be it 
said) for Lena Despard. Once or twice — more perhaps — 
has she had a toquade in her life. But never has any face 
so " fetched " her at first sight. 

You, my faithful gossip, will not misunderstand me. I 
am not hinting at love at first sight. A d'autres ! you will 
say. No, I say it seriously, it is not love. I know what 
love is. I have been in love, worse luck ! Worldly as I am 
now, I have had my Great Passion. But the features that 

1 came to love did not take my fancy all at once. My first 
conversation with the man who became my idol left me as 
indifferent to him as before I knew him. I experienced no 
desire to meet him again, no curiosity as to his occupations, 
his real nature, his feelings towards me. 

But this boy, this young wretch of a Dolly, interests me 
unaccountably — interested me from the moment he appeared 
in the open doorway, from the moment his blue eyes met 
mine. Yery probably he is laughing over his escapade even 
now with his boon companions worse than himself ; very 
probably he does not care a snap of his strong fingers 
whether he ever sees me again ; very probably, if he does, 
he will get me into trouble and consider that a better joke 
still ; but it can't be helped and it can't be denied, I should 
like to see him again ; I should, I should, I should ! 

I am so deadly siok of the men of the world, who have 
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always surrounded me, of the roue and the respectable, of 
the rich and poor, of the married and single — of all alike ! 
And the few boys who have ventured to pay me their 
homage, whom in a word I have not frightened into silence 
or flight, have been so brainless, so nervous, and such bores, 
that, for all their good looks, I was never able to endure 
them. 

But he, this abominable Dolly (there — I swear I shall 
hate him in a minute !) is such a refreshing contrast, that 
I should like him to get to know me — properly. He is a 
charming combination of youth and manliness, of entre- 
prenant boyhood and innocent devergondage. I have heard 
men describe women whose virtue belied their looks as " a 
Diana- Venus." As this is in every way an apposite case, I 
think I must call Dolly " a Mars-Adonis." 

Ah, my dear child ! How your pen does run away with 
you, to be sure ! But your pen is the only thing that shall 
have the chance of running away with you now. You are 
going to marry Algy Balfour. 

All the same, I should like Dolly to take it into his curly 
head to ask somebody decent, who really knows me, to 
introduce him. 

Tout est dit ! I have said my say about him. Dolly shall 
appear no more until he his properly introduced. 

We arrive at the hotel, and come to a sudden stop with a 
clash and a rattle. 

I wend my leisurely way to my rooms au premier, and 
Felicie remains behind to collect my belongings. 

Presently she makes her appearance, her face pregnant 
with news. I look at her inquiringly. 

" Qui, madame," she says (as if I could still be thinking 
of the man !) " II nous a suivi ! " 
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" Followed us ?" I retort sharply ; " He ? Who ?" 

Why, madame, cette espece de type who did introduce him- 
self into the box of madame." 

" Oh, indeed !" I say in my calmest tones, "What a very 
dangerous young man ! Never mind, Felicie ; I don't suppose 
he will eat us. Besides, if he did follow us ? What, then ? 
More fool he. Now, ring the bell, and let us have some 
supper. I am simply famished." 

Felicie obeys, and helps me on with my slippers and 
wrapper, still full of her grudge against him. 

" But that is not all," she resumes at length. " This 
gentleman, I have seen him, from the top of the stairs, 
come into the hotel and speak to Monsieur Camille." 

" In that case," I laugh merrily, " I have no doubt that 
Camille has sent him about his business long ago. Don't 
be so silly, Felicie ; I have laughed quite enough for one 
evening, I am sure." 

But then my supper comes in and with it Camille. He, 
too, has evidently something to say ; but it is a something 
that tickles his fancy. 

As soon as he he has ministered unto me to his satisfac- 
tion, he, too, takes up his parable. 

" Madame has made another conquest," he murmurs, as 
he fills my glass. " A gentleman — English — un monsieur 
tres comme ilfaut " — (this, probably under the influence of a 
handsome tip) — "comes for to ask me the name of madame. 
He say that he have been presented to madame in the time, 
but that the name have escape him." 

" And what did you say ?" I inquire, with much in- 
difference. 

" I could have refuse," grins Camille, " but to make him 
pleasure — he was tres, tres comme ii faui—I say to him thai 
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madame calls herself Eobinsonne, that madame is the wife 
of the new Bishop Anglican — une blague, faites excuse ! and 
he go away in grumbling between the teeth." 

I laugh, as in duty bound, and Camille retires obviously 
delighted with himself. But I am laughing on the wrong 
side of my mouth. Things were bad before, but this is 
worse. Camille is an idiot ! 

Worse and worse! Dolly Daysey has it now in his 
power to add to his other scraps of information about me 
the very suspicious fact that I have been staying at the 
Hotel Marsollier under a false name, that I have been pass- 
ing myself off as Mrs. Eobinson, wife of an English Bishop. 
Why ! that would be enough to convict any women of all 
sorts of wickedness ! Mrs. Robinson would be bad enough ; 
but to pretend to be a Bishopess points at once to some 
necessity for assuming a claim of respectability which one 
does not possess. 

And I who am on the high road to rehabilitating the 
name of Despard ! I who will have to be married under 

that name ! If Algy thought I was ashamed of it 1 

But no more of this. Let me to bed. 

Next morning I wake unrefreshed. Wake, that is to say, 
for about the fiftieth time since I tried to go to sleep. 

A wretched night I have had. A night full of a jumble 
of thoughts, a jumble of dreams. A night wherein I have 
seen Dolly the principal dancer amid a bevy of 
laughing coryphees, wherein Jack has torn me forcibly 
from the altar to which Algy had just led me ; wherein 
Felicie and Camille have done the hcnours of Sir 
Thomas Gage's house in consequence of the premature 
death of the late proprietor and their unexpected succession 
to the title and estates. 
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A niglit which has been long enough for me to look my 
position in the face from every point of view, to study every 
combination of possibilities in a way which was as exhaust- 
ing as it was exhaustive, and to come to a diametrically 
opposite conclusion at least three times in every hour. 

Felicie brings up my chocolate as usual at nine o'clock. 
" Chocolate me no chocolates !" I think, and leap out of my 
couch of Little-ease with a determination that I will not 
submit to the torture of my own society any longer. 

I leave her to prepare my bath, and make for the salon, 
where I pour out for myself, and drink off nearly at a 
draught a pint of champagne. Then, feeling very much 
better, I go through my toilette, and lay my plans for the 
day. 

What shall I do " to distract myself," as the French say ? 
What shall I do, for instance, until four o'clock, when I 
can go for a drive in the Bois ? First, I will write a letter 
or two that may be of advantage. Next, I will write my 
diary up to date, as there is a good deal of novel and con- 
fidential matter to be confided thereto. Then — oh, then, I 
will go the round of the modistes ; I will steep myself in the 
mysteries of fashion, I will worship at the altar of the mode ! 
****** 

I have just written you up, " dere diry." Now, what haa 
to-day in store for your gossip ? 
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CHAPTER X. 

Hotel Marsollier, Paris (two days later.) 

It strikes me, " dere diry," as I look at you this morning 
before operating upon you, that you are getting very fat. 
Indeed, I might say plethoric. 

I wonder if it is quite safe to gratify your appetite for 
confidences any further ; I wonder whether I ought not to 
diet you, feed you with plain meats, and leave out the 
sauce. 

Bah ! I am possessed with as insatiable a longing to fill 
you with my secrets as you are to absorb them. And, if I 
should find you getting very much worse, I can always 
bleed you, and consign a few of your pages to the flames. 

A woman, like a steam-engine, must have some sort of a 
safety-valve ; my brain is so full of hopes and fears, of 
combinations and recollections, that I must have some 
means of unburdening it every day ; and where in this wide 
wicked world should I find a confidant as discreet, a friend 
as sympathising as you ? Besides (it sounds ungrateful, but 
it might be necessary) I can always put an end to your 
existence ; I can always " do for " you ; I can always, as the 
Fenians say, " remove " you ! While in the case of a flesh 
and blood confederate, such a proceeding would be, if not 
impossible, as all events highly improper. 
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I have read somewhere that a celebrated poisoner used to 
keep a journal, and therein to note the minutest details as 
to the process and the progress in each successive crime. 
Such a man must have felt with each word he wrote that he 
was adding to the risk of discovery, and destroying his only 
loophole of escape. And yet he went on day by day until 
he was arrested. 

And although your smart cover, my gossip, contains no- 
thing more than the record of a few follies, one or two 
mistakes, and an occasional peccadillo, I have much the 
same feeling with regard to what I am now doing. I know 
I am doing a silly, a very silly thing ; and yet I could no 
more abstain from telling you the truth than I could fly. 
It is such a relief to be able to tell the truth — now and then. 

Well, yesterday morning, when I had looked you up, and 
put you away, I wrote a couple of letters — one to Captain 
Fortinbras and the other to Lady Gage. Needless to state 
that my letter to Jaok was addressed in the manly fist 
which I have thought it advisable to adopt in my corres- 
pondence with him. 

Here is a copy :— 

"Dear Jack, — You will be glad to hear of my safe arrival 
in our beloved Paris. I write you this line in great haste, 
as I know how anxious you always are about your old 
friend. I am staying here only a day or two, principally to 
do some shopping. So you had better not write to me here 
(if by any chance the fit should seize you), but address 
Poste Eestante, Monte Carlo. How does your flirtation 
with Miss Vyse progress ? Let me know all about it. T 
should be very glad to wish you joy. 

" Always sincerely yours, 

"Lena Ds spaed. 
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" P.S. — I hear that a certain Lord Udolpho Daysey, a 
friend of yours, has conceived the ridiculous idea that I 
have been seen dining with you in Soho somewhere, and 
even calling at your chambers. I can trust you, I am sure, to 
undeceive him, if he should say anything to you about it." 

This to Lady Gage : — 

" My dear Lady Gage, — You will see by the address that 
I am in Paris. My poor invalid is already, I am rejoiced to 
say, so much better that we are able to take her to the 
Eiviera to escape the trying English winter. We leave 
here in a day or two, and I am naturally very busy, doing 
some shopping in my small way, and calling upon a large 
circle of friends among the English community ; but I can- 
not refrain from sending you these few words, as I know 
what interest you take in poor me, and as it affords me 
another opportunity of thanking you again and again for 
the unvarying kindness you showered upon me during my 
hapjjy visit to dear Denston. 

" Ever, my dear Lady Gage, your attached friend, 

" Lena Despaed. 

" P.S. — There is a Mrs. Eobinson staying here. She 
might be my twin-sister, we are so alike." 

Having thus conscientiously performed my home duties, 
I turn my attention to the great business of life — I mean 
woman's life ; and that, of course, is chiffons. 

And, as I am going to invade the Holy of Holies of 
millinery and dressmaking, and as I shall have to undergo 
the scrutiny of the High Priests of those mysteries, the 
choice of my costume for the occasion is a matter of serioua 
importance. After due consideration, I come to the con- 
clusion that I cannot do better than go in for extreme 
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simplicity. I am aware that, however long you may be 
stopping in Paris in the off-season, the best taste is to wear 
plain plaids or serges, as if you were merely a bird of 
passage from one country house to another. Moreover, I 
really am a bird of passage. 

Therefore, I array myself in one of Eedfern's neatest 
productions — a yachting-gown qui sent son Cowes a mile oft'. 
The simplest thing imaginable. Merely a bodice of blue 
serge in the shape of a swallow-tail coat, with silver 
buttons, worn over a waistcoat of red, fastened up to the 
throat with smaller buttons of silver. The skirt has double 
box-pleats, the inner part of which is lined with red serge 
to match the waistcoat. The upper part of the skirt is all 
blue, and falls in cunning folds. 

With it I wear a hat made of nothing but silver braid ; 
and on my arm I carry an ulster (as it looks like rain) of 
dark blue cloth, the hood lined with red satin, and edged 
with an embroidery of mingled red and silver ; collar and 
cuffs faced to match. 

Then I get into the brougham, and start on a voyage of 
discovery. Prom the great Worth* to his rival Pingat, from 
Felix to Mangas-Barowne, do I wander. I interview 
Madame Laferriere ; and from Madame Marie Hamm and 
Madame Virot I gather new lights as to bonnets and hats. 
It is true that I can hardly call myself a customer of these 
celebrities ; but I have been taken the rounds by such 
women as the Princesse de Drogan and the Marquise de 
Puitsec, and therefore I still shine, when I make my 
occasional appearance, with the reflected light of their glory. 
It is more particularly the male dressmaker who welcomes 
me. He avers that I am sympathetic — that I am an artist — 
that it is a pleasure to explain one's creation to me, 

h 2 
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even although I do not purchase. Cette chore Madams 
Despanl ! 

I feast my eyes in showrooms, where, to the subdued hum 
of conversation, tall, shapely damsels, the costume models, 
are pacing the velvety carpets in marvels of confections, 
with a demeanour often more aristocratic than that of the 
high-born ladies who are staring at them. I wend my way 
up broad staircases, between spreading palm and tinted 
draccena, to where, au premier, some venerated arbiter of 
fashion is holding his court. Here, clad in purple velvet, 
his deep collar and ruffles of costly lace, the picturesque 
individual, who very often has dropped a title and genteel 
poverty to adopt a nom de guerre and the noble art of money- 
making, sits in judgment upon his fair clients, issues his 
edicts, and snuffs up their homage. 

I venture into mysterious depots, where there is certainly 
not much stock on view, but where you can purchase false 
busts and false dimples, false ears and false hips, false hair 
and a false complexion. 

And, at last, with my head full of a host of details con- 
cerning robes chanoinesse and Louis XV- ; farthingales and 
aiguillettes ; coats en cceur and Eussian chemisettes ; hats 
Girondin, Spanish amazon, Tyrolean, and Mithridates ; 
peony capotes and Titian-red cabriolets, I get back to the 
brougham, and drive off to the Bois. 

It is early yet, and so there are not many people to be 
seen. I drive straight to the Cafe de la Cascade, and order 
a nice little lunch. While it is being prepared, I go for a 
stroll outside, and, coming to the path that leads under the 
cascade, follow it until I am standing under the foaming 
water. For some moments I stand there lost in thought, 
giving way to the soothing influence of the dull roar of the 
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torrent. Then I turn to go, and see a young co\ pie stand- 
ing a few yards off, and evidently utterly oblivious of my 
presence. For his arm is round her waist ; they are 
laughing merrily, and every now and then he kisses her. 
They are a very ordinary young couple. She is anything 
but pretty, and he is decidedy not handsome. Probably it 
is some poor commis and his sweetheart ; but they look very 
happy. I am, of course, not in the least interested in these 
vulgar people ; but, somehow, the sight moves me strangely. 
They do look so happy ! 

All through lunch I cannot get rid of them. I cannot 
help thinking how little I know of happiness, how little of it 
I have ever experienced. To be loved, and to love, 
passionately and purely ; to be able to respect the loved one, 
to know that he looks up to you as to a shrine. What 
greater happiness can there be than this ? 

And to think that this is a Paradise from which I am an 
exile, perhaps for ever ! 

The thought makes me sad, wretched, irritable. 

I call for my bill, and go off to f aire le tour du Bois. For 
the time of year there are a good many decent people. I 
know a great many of the faces — by sight ; but there is not 
a soul who bows to me or even to whom I can bow. After 
going the round two or three times, my temper gets the 
better of me, and I give in. " A V hotel .'" I cry viciously to 
my Jehu. Accordingly to the hotel we go. 

As I pass through the hall, Camille approaches me with 
his usual deference and a card in his hand. 

" Madame," he says, " Monsieur Seer Gedge is come 
soon after Madame have go out ; and he is here still ! He 
is in the saloon of reading. Do I make him go up ?" 

I look at the card in horror. 
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" Sir Thomas Gage !" 

" Sir Thomas Gage I" I murmur to myself. " What on 
earth has he come to Paris for ? And how on earth did he 
find out my address ?" 

For unto no living soul did I confide the secret of my 
Paris address when I left England. As a matter of fact, I 
never do. Jack knows it, of course ; but then he is as 
much at home here as I am. But he is the only exception. 
I do not even take into my confidence the friends I meet, 
the acquaintances I make in the Bois, in society, or at the 
Opera. They give me their cards, with full information as 
to their whereabouts ; but I don't return the compliment. 
If they express a desire to look me up, I have a stereotyped 
answer ready for them : " Oh, how too kind of you ! But, 
unfortunately, I am staying with some abnormally quiet 
people — dear old friends of mine, a clergyman and his wife, 
but quite hermits — and so I am obliged to entreat everybody 
not to call ; — it would frighten them out of their wits ! 
But, if I may, I shall be delighted to call upon you; viayl?" 
And with that, and a feeble joke about " Mahomet and the 
mountain, don't you know ?" I have always managed to 
maintain the privacy of my retreat. 

Kespectability is a mighty thing, and one in no way to be 
despised. Indeed, just now I am straining every nerve to 
attain unto it. But, like a heavy dinner, it surfeits you, and 
is depressing ; and, before you indulge in it again, some 
interval of repose is necessary, and a tonic. Now, Paris 
is my tonic, and " La Vie Parisienne" is my repose. A 
faded queen of society will seek rest in some remote seaside 
village ; when society has tired me out, I liie me away for 
seclusion to the Hotel Marsollier, and for peace of mind to 
the petits thSdtres. 
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So it is not likely that I should often feel inclined to 
break my rule, and, least of all, in favour of anyone who 
reminds me of the stiff and starched collar of British 
conventionality which I have just sent to the wash. 
" How on earth did he find out my address ?" 
I have often laughed at people who, receiving a letter in an 
unknown hand, turn and re-turn it, inspect it sideways and 
upside-down, discover successive and contradictory clues in 
postmark, monogram, and superscription, lose themselves 
in a maze of conjecture as to its possible (or impossible) 
contents, and only open it, at last, as a sort of after- 
thought. 

It strikes me very forcibly that I am doing much the 
same thing myself at the present moment. If I want to 
know why Sir Thomas has come over, and how he has 
managed to unearth me, I had better ask him. 

"Mais, certainement, Camille," I say, trying to look as if I 
had not been taken aback in the least, " Faites monter." 

And I sweep upstairs to my rooms, with the undulating 
walk which I am told is one of my strong points, although, 
unfortunately, there is no one to admire it but Camille. 
Even a head waiter, however, is better than nothing. 
"'Crenom d'une pipe .'" I hear him mutter. " Si j'etais 
prince du sang ou millionaire ! " 

I think he means me to hear it. I pardon him, however. 
I grant him the benefit of extenuating circumstances. 
Evidently Camille is a man of taste. 

I sit down without taking off my ulster. It will be a 
good broad hint to Sir Thomas that I am not disposed tc 
grant him more than five minutes. Indeed, I should not 
have received him at all, as I more than suspect that his 
visit bodes me no good, if I had not been told that he has 
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been waiting here all day. He would be quite capable of 
waiting here until he did see me. 

" Monsieur Seer Gedge !" And Sir Thomas enters the 
room. As I rise to receive him, I note with surprise the 
change which the last few days that have elapsed since I 
left Denston Park have worked in his face. He has aged 
visibly. He is got up for the occasion— tire a quatre epingles 
— but the well-built frockcoat does not conceal a wearier 
stoop in his bearing, and fresh wrinkles seem to have 
furrowed his clean-shaven, hollow cheeks. Even the 
gardenia in his button-hole has been fading sympathetically 
during his six hours of hope deferred. There is a dull, 
craving look in his eyes, and an unsteadiness in his gait, as 
if he had been drinking ; but that, I soon find, is not the 
case. He looks " as if he had not been to bed all night," 
and that, I soon find, is the case. 

"Oh, how do you do, Sir Thomas?" I cry effusively; 
"and how is dear Lady Gage? and why didn't you bring 
her with you ?" 

He does not seem to see my outstretched hand, but stands 
gazing at me " as if he could eat me," as the children say. 

"If I had brought Lady Gage," he says, with a harsh 
laugh, " she would be foaming at the mouth by this time. 
I have been waiting for you ever since twelve o'clock. 

" Dear me, how tiresome !" I exclaim ; I wish I had 
known you were coming, I would have left word. But why 
didn't you go away and call again ?" 

" Because I knew you were bornd to come back some 
time or other," he answers, doggedly; and I was afraid of 
missing you. You might have been off to the Biviera to- 
night. You might be going out to dinner. A hundred 
things. So I stopped where I was, and now I've got you." 
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I am a good deal startled at his last words, naturally 
enough ; but I do not notice them. Je m'en garderais Men ! 
Only I do not resume my seat, and I do not invite him to 
sit down. There is a wildness in his manner that warns 
me to be on my guard. 

" What a bore for you, Sir Thomas !" I say, composedly ; 
I hope they gave you a decent lunch, though. As a rule, 
the cuisine is rather good here." 

" I have eaten nothing since I left Charing Cross last 
night," he answers, in a hoarse voice ; I couldn't eat. I 
have had some champagne and a biscuit, that's all." When 
a man arrives at the point of neglecting his meals, you may 
be sure something serious is the matter with him. 

" Good gracious, Sir Thomas !" I cry, as if with a sudden 
apprehension; " I do hope that it is not bad news that 
has brought you over so suddenly. I trust that your 
family " 

"My family is all right," says he, roughly; " they are 
all as strong as horses, so you needn't alarm yourself about 
them. And, as for my pecuniary position, thank God, that 
never was better !" 

He is evidently leading up to a point. He evidently has 
something of considerable importance to say to me. And, 
as the situation is delicate, I think it best to bring on the 
crisis at once. 

" I left you entertaining a house-party at Denston," I say, 
in measured accents ; " what has brought you to Paris ?" 

" You !" he blurts out ; " and " 

" And how did you find out my address ?" I interrupt ; 
" I had purposely left it an open question when people 
asked me for it, in order to make sure of a few days' 
quiet." 
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He keeps silence a moment, and then produces something 
from his pocket-book. 

" When I thought of the long time that must elapse 
before you wrote to me from Nice, and your letter reached 
me ; when I thought how more than likely it was, sur- 
rounded as you always are, that you would forget your 
promise, I could stand it no longer. It seems probable that 
the people in charge at your place in town would know 
whereabouts ; that, in any case, money would induce them 
to know it. So I came up from town, and drove straight to 
Curzon Street." 

" But they do not know it," I cried, triumphantly ; " they 
are the last people to whom I should confide it." 

"As I was standing in the hall," he continues, "while 
the woman had gone down-stairs to consult her husband, I 
saw a postcard addressed to you on the hall-table. I took it 
up and read it. Forgive me. I could not resist the 
temptation ; it might give me some clue to you. Here it 
is!" 

I take it from his shaking hand. It is Monsieur Demay's 
reply to the telegram I sent him announcing my speedy 
arrival, and informs me that the rooms I usually occupy at 
the H6tel Marsollier are very much at my service. It must 
have arrived just after I left London. 

" How could you do such a thing, Sir Thomas ?" I cry, 
with an indignation Avhicb is not altogether feigned. Pry 
into a woman's correspondence ! It is not like you." 

" It is not like me, I know," he assents, with a sigh. " I 
am not like myself. I have not been myself since I fell in 
with you at Ostend. Before I met you I was happy. Yes, 
happy ; for to be absolutely satisfied with one's lot, and to 
have no desire, no ambition one cannot gratify, is to enjoy 
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Such happiness as only few men can attain. I ate, drank, 
slept, worked, and played, in comfort and in peace. I was 
held up as a model of what a country gentleman should be. 
I had even the reputation, in a way, of being a good man, a 

Christian, and now " 

I begin to feel terribly uncomfortable, but I hold my 
tongue. He will have done all the sooner if I don't 
interrupt him. 

"Now I am — well, what I am — your slave ! You have 
fascinated me ; you have metamorphosed me ; you have 
made me drink of a cup which contains a cordial that 
intoxicates and a poison that tortures. Don't laugh ; I must 
explain to you what I feel, and I can't find words to express 
it. You have taught me that it is one thing to exist, and 
another to live. Until last September I had existed, and I 
was content. Ever since I caught sight of your sweet face 
I have lived, and I am not content. When you are near 
me, when you speak kindly to me, even although we are 
surrounded by prying eyes, I am tasting a bliss which is 
ineffable, which I once believed only existed in the brains of 
poets and novelists. When you are far away, or when you 
are listening to the vapid nonsense of some young fop of the 
period, I am undergoing an agony of jealously and longing. 
Lena, I can't live without you." He stops, choked with 
excitement. 

" And was it to tell me this," I say, with deliberation, 
" that you have tracked me out, that you have run away 
from home like a truant schoolboy, although you know wall 
enough that the escapade might irretrievably rum my 
reputation ? And yet you say you love me!" 

" Lena, my idol !" he cries, falling upon both knees before 
me ; " Lena, have mercy, I implore you ! Love such as mine 
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is a terrible thing enough when it comes to a young man ', 
but when a poor fellow is past forty " — I turn my head to hide 
a smile ; past forty, indeed ! — " when he has reached middle 
age, and has never loved like this before, it is more, far 
more ; it is a madness of adoration ; and it can only lead 
him to the seventh heaven or to destruction ! Ah ! Lena, 
again I entreat you, have mercy !" 

I had anticipated a scene, but this is becoming a litth 
too dramatic. Ilfautenfinir. And so I proceed to try the 
effect of a cold bath. 

" You really must excuse me, Sir Thomas," I say in my 
iciest voice ; " it is getting late, and I am going out to 
dinner." 

Instead of damping hia ardour, my douche seems only to 
be casting oil upon the flame. 

"No!" he cries, madly flinging his arms about my 
skirts. " No, you shall not go ! No, you shall not leave 
me !" 

" Shall not ?" I repeat coldly. " That is a strong word, 
Sir Thomas. By what right do you presume to speak to 
me like that?" 

"By what right?" he exclaims, springing to his feet, 
with flashing eyes. " By the right of my love for you, 
Lena. Have you forgotten the conservatory ? Have you 
forgotten the loving words you murmured in response to 
the passionate cry that came from my very soul ? Have you 
forgotten the kiss you gave me while my lips were burning 
upon yours?" 

" No, I have not forgotten 1" I say wildly, in sudden 
wrath at the recollection; "nor have I forgotten it wag 
there, in that conservatory, that I confided to you the secret 
of my pecuniary difficulties. But, if you imagine that. 
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when you signed the cheque tliat relieved my necessities, 
you purchased the right to insult me, you are vastly mis- 
taken ! Thank goodness ! I have been able to recover 
some of the money I have lost, and I can now repay what 
you lent me!" 

I hurry to the escritoire, and begin fumbling among my 
papers — too angry to remember that I may be about to 
alienate him for ever, and that he is at present the best 
friend I have in the world. For Algy Balfour is a young 
man, and, therefore, like all young men, slippery. 

But Sir Thomas has followed me, and is clutching each 
of my wrists in his strong grip. My ebullition of anger 
seems to have quieted him down. 

" Lena, you will drive me mad !" he says, but in a calm 
voice. " Think for a moment. I am a gentleman, and so 
I could not, by any possibility, have had such a thought in 
my mind. Come, now, let me forget what you said. Let 
me tell you what my real object was in seeking you 
out." 

I suffer him to lead me to a chair. He sits down 
himself. 

"My estate is entailed, I needn't say," he begins; out 
Lady Gage is amply provided for, and the personalty is my 
own absolutely to do what I like with. The personalty 
brings me in £11,000 a year. Now, I have come to Paris, 
to ask you to share that with me. We will live where you 
please. If I die first, you will have £11,000 a year. If 
Lady Gage dies first, I will marry you. We are childless, 
as you know. Therefore, if you bore me a son afutr 
marriage, he would succeed to the title." 

There i& a long silence. 

" Lena !' he falters ; " Lena, my angel ! Will you ?" 
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A sudden idea strikes me. A way to get rid of him, and 
be alone with my thoughts. 

"If you will go back to England," I say, "not to- 
morrow, but to-night — this very instant, I will write to you. 
If you don't, I will never speak to you again !" 

He rises almost before my voice dies away, raises my 
hand to his lips, takes up hat and stick, and reaches the 
door. 

" Good bye, Lena !" And he is gone. 

I shall leave Paris to-morrow. 
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CHAPTER XI. 

{Three days after.) 
Hotel de Paris, Monte Carlo, 

I open your leaves, " dere diry," in rather a different 
atmosphere from that in which I last communicated to you 
my sayings and doings. They have put me into a charming 
appartement au second in the east angle of the hotel, that is, 
with some of the windows looking on the north, the gay 
place, and the distant Alps, and the rest opening out a vista 
of villa-dotted coast, felucca- studded bay, and open 
Mediterranean. The air is very balmy, my room is redolent 
of violets, and my windows are all wide open. 

I attack my subject to-day, "dere diry," in rather a 
different frame of mind to that in which I last confided to 
you my worries. Then I was still chafing under the 
annoyance which the successive episodes of " Lord Udolpho 
Daysey's Dream " and " The Bad Baronet's Bathos " had 
inflicted upon me. Then I was feeling persecuted, hunted 
down, dklassee. Now " my foot is on my native heath," 
my position is unassailable (for Algy Balfour is staying 
within easy reach), and I am as merry as a cricket. 

For a good half-hour after Sir Thomas Gage left me that 
evening I sat motionless, in deep thought. Needless to 
particularise the subject of my thoughts. I was weighing 
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probabilities against possibilities, and I concluded by 
determining to — well, let things slide ! 

C'est tout dire. 

Then, finding that I was no further advanced than when 
I began my cogitations, I rang the bell, sent for a box at the 
Varices, ordered dinner, and proceeded to make an 
elaborate toilette. 

After dinner I felt better. I always do. It sounds 
carnal to a degree, and gluttonous to a fault ; but it is true. 

Le temps de fumer une cigarette ; and Mrs. Despard lounges 
down to her brougham, and is whisked off to the Boulevard 
des Italiens. The piece is a new one ; a farcical comedy 
in three acts, rather wittier, rather less boisterous, rather 
more risque than its predecessors. It is called Les Onze 
Mille Vierges de Paris. As for the plot, the less said the 
better, perhaps. Suffice it that I am thoroughly amused, 
and go to bed in a good temper. 

My visit to the theatre, however, reminds me irresistibly 
of a story Jack once told me. He was staying at the Grand 
while Niniche was on. Of course he went to see it, and to 
his surprise saw, moreover, a British matron " of the 
straitest sect of the Pharisees " enjoying it hugely — a 
woman who sat next him at dinner every day, and was 
constantly airing her French. " How did you like Niniche V 
he asked her next morning. "Like it? J_ couldn't 
understand what it was all about," replied she. " But you 
speak French like a native!" "Ah, yes! the French of 
Bacine and Fenelon, perhaps ; but I never understand 
French when I go to the Varietes !" 

I sleep the sleep of the just from " dewy eve till morn !" 
and then I send off Felicie to the Bus Scribe to secure me 
a wagon-lit for my journey sout lv 
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The clay passes somehow — how do such days always 
pass ? I stroll out to buy a few things. I lunch. I go 
out for a drive in the victoria, and leave a few cards. I 
take occasional, and wholly unnecessary, note of the 
packing ; whatever Felicie may be, whatever other cause of 
complaint I may have against her, I need not trouble my 
head about the packing ; it is her forte, and she never 
forgets anything nor puts anything in the wrong place. 

As I stand over her, she heaves a deep sigh. 

" What's the matter, Felicie ?" I inquire. 

" Ah, madame !" — with another portentous sigh — " I 
cannot help it. It is stronger than ire. Ce brave homme ! 
So pale ! so drawn ! He had lost his ribs with fatigue ! 
How he loves you, that one !" 

" Loves me ?" I repeat, sharply. " What are you talking 
about, Felicie ? What one ?" 

" But that poor Seer Thomas, pardi !" returns she ; " and 
he is not so very old, see you ? A gentlemen ties comme ii 
faut ; but very, very much as it should be. What a disaster 
that he should be already married !" 

The " tres comme il faut" reminds me of Camille and 
Lord Udolpho. Besides, this is not the first time that 
Felicie has chanted the praises of Sir Thomas. She 
evidently considers him, at least, tin homme serieux ; and she 
never raises a man to that proud pinnacle in her estimation, 
however serious his intentions may be toward her mistress, 
without having previously subjected his generosity to a 
practical test. 

So Sir Thomas has been "getting at" Felicie? Much 
good may it do him ! By this time three months I hope to 
be Mrs. Balfour of Balfour, and having been thus duly 
whitewashed and provided with an undeniable character, I 
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can begin a new life ; I can dispense with the assistance of 
old fogies like Sir Thomas, and the social countenance of 
senile tract-distributors like Lady Gage ; I can — bah , what 
can I not do ? 

Five o'clock has struck ; and, with it, for the last time 
(perhaps the very last, as I fear he knows too well) Camille 
brings in the lamp. Now for an early leisurely satisfactory 
dinner, and then the long drive down the Bue de Eivoli to 
the " Paris-Lyons-Mediterran6e " terminus. 

I pay my bill like a duchess, smile sweetly upon the ob- 
sequious Demay, say adieu to his charming and kindly 
wife, and deposit a handsome gratuity in my Canaille's ever- 
ready palm. A few moments more, and I vanish from the 
scene. Shall I ever tread these boards again, and, if so, 
how and when ? Shall I be better off or worse ? There is 
no denying that my position might be better ; but it is 
equally true that it might be worse, very much worse. 

Which is it to be ? 

It is early when we get to the station : but I proceed at 
once to my wagon-lit, leaving Felicie to attend to the regis- 
tration of the luggage. There I find that, of the &ur 
berths, there are two engaged, besides my own. I establish 
myself comfortably, and await the advent of my fellow- 
travellers with some interest. 

Presently they make their appearance. A burly, fair- 
haired, thirty-five-year-old Englishman — you could detect 
his nationality a mile off — in a tweed suit ; a slender, blue- 
eyed, provincial beauty of nineteen — an English woman 
and a bride to boot, I could swear — in a brown velvet frock 
snd a waterproof. 

The husband is trying, in English, to make the guard 
understand that he is only going as far as Marseilles. 
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"Yase! yase!" answers the official; "I spik Anglis. 
Ver good. Vons dSjeunerez a Marseille. You ave ze time. 
And zen — en voitare ! Nice — Monte Carlo — alrayt !" 

The bride comes to the rescue with her French. But 
that the voluble eonducteur understands not at all. 

I proffer my services in the charming manner that 1 
have always at command, and soon restore peace to the per- 
turbed minds of my compatriots. Friendly relations being 
thus established, we subside into our respective seats and 
begin to rub noses — metaphorically speaking, be it under- 
stood. 

I verily believe that if, on my travels, I were to meet the 
King of the Cannibal Islands in full war-paint, I should 
find myself exchanging courtesies with him from mere force 
of habit. 

Besides, in this vale of tears one never knows who may 
not be useful. I myself, moi qui vous parle, have enter- 
tained an angel unawares more than once. A little civility 
goes a long way, and one cannot possibly lose by it. " Mit 
Hut in Hand, geht man durch's Land," says the German pro- 
verb ; and, after all, if your travelling acquaintances turn 
out " stale and unprofitable," you can always drop them. 

So, very soon, I am in full possession of the chief facts 
in their history, past, present, and future. They are a 
newly-married couple. He ran over to England the other 
day, " to get spliced," as he called it, and now he is taking 
his bride back with him to Marseilles. 

She was a Miss Woffley, Bella Woffley, daughter of 
Wofiley and Tugg, ship-brokers, Cardiff. She came to her 
Harry with a cheque for £5,000 in her hand. Pretty little 
fortune, eh ? He is Harry Shnkins, partner in the firm of 
Boufaron and Shnkins, ship-brokers, Quai du Moulinet, 

i a 
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Marseilles. He used to direct the London house ; but 
Boufaron wants to learn English, Simkins wants to learn 
French, so they have changed about. And it's a great 
advantage to have married a girl who can speak French like 
Bella, isn't it ? 

Just at this moment — just as the warning whistle is 
screeching its shrillest, and the brazen bell is clanging most 
ear-deafeningly — just as the belated passengers are seeking 
their compartments most bewilderedly, and the guards are 
most stentoriously shouting " Envoiture, messieurs et dames ! 
En voitur-r-re .'" — the door of our carriage is flung open, 
and a huge bundle of furs is hoisted in with a vigour that 
deposits it upon the Englishman's lap. 

" you, sir ! ! "What the do you 

mean by it ? Eight on my bad foot, too, by I ! 



"Oh, hush, Harry, hush!" rebukes his spouse. "How 
can you use such fearful language ?" 

As for me, just as I record the poor man's exclamations 
in blanks, so also do I hear them in blanks. I look upon 
anyone as a cad who swears habitually, especially in a 
woman's presence ; but for a good rattling volley of male- 
diction, elicited by any sudden or traitorous attack, I have 
a sort of sneaking kindness. So I hear it in blanks. It is a 
great relief to the feelings, I am told. Indeed, I sometimes 
celebrate a little Communion Service on my own account. 

Do you think the bundle of fur3 is alarmed at the storm 
it has aroused, or apologises for the injury it has inflicted ? 
Oh dear, no ! 

As the long train rumbles slowly out of the station, it 
turns down its voluminous collar, puffs a cloud from its 
huge cigar, and shrugs its podgy shoulders. 
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" Hon Dieu, monsieur," it croaks; " a la guerre comme a 
la guerre .'" 

I am secretly not a little amused. Harry looks so furious ; 
and the old man is so unabashed. 

The intruder takes off his hat, and replaces it with a fez 
of silky Astrachan. During the operation I take a good 
look at him. He is old, certainly, but I cannot tell his age. 
He may be anything between sixty and a hundred. His 
hair is short, stubbly, nearly white, and not over plentiful. 
His face is hairless, save for a pair of bushy iron-grey eye- 
brows and one inch of dyed moustache, waxed at the ends, 
and bristling like a tooth brush. His hooked nose almost 
meets his chin ; from a distance you would imagine the 
two were holding his cigar, instead of his lips. His steely 
eyes he keeps veiled for the most part behind his fleshy eye- 
lids ; but he has a trick of flashing them upon you every now 
and then with a suddenness and a directness quite startling. 

But the Englishman is bent upon his revenge. Finding 
that the stranger takes no notice of his ostentatious attempts 
at diverting from his wife's vicinity the clouds of smoke that 
are filling the carriage, he addresses him directly in what he 
believes to be French. 

" Parfewmay, Mossjo .'" he bawls in his ear, as he might 
to a deaf man. " Nong ! Par issy ! Par cigar! Par 
peep! Parfewmay! Nong! Par! Dams present! Dams!" 

" My good man, answers the offender, in purest English, 
" I am not deaf. I am sorry if I incommode these ladies ; 
but my medical man orders me to smoke, and smoke I shall. 
Doctor's order, you know, ladies. Open the window, if you 
like ; but smoke I must !" 

" I'm sure I don't object," I put in, amiably ; " I am 
very fond of the smell of tobacco, when it's good." 
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" I rather like it myself," chimes in Bella ; ' I always 
used to prefer going with papa in the smoking carriage." 

Harry looks rather foolish. I suspect he is calculating 
how many " old fools," " infernal foreigners," and the like, 
he has let fly this ten minutes. 

" Tant mieux!" says the old man, in response to our 
courteous remarks ; " but it would have been all the same. 
I should have smoked quand mime!" 

The old man is decidedly a bear. The one thing that 
attracts me about him is the blaze of his only piece of 
jewellery — an enormous single-stone diamond ring, that 
flashes lightnings across the semi-darkness whenever he 
raises his hand to his cigar. 

Soon the desultory conversation I am carrying on with 
Mr. and Mrs. Simkins gave way to my desire to look into 
my new book, and to their inclination to give way to con- 
jugal amenities. The bear is provided with a pile of news- 
papers, apparently indited in every language under the sun. 
He does not attempt to read them, but seems to be skimming 
the cream of each. My novel is decorously wrapped in 
brown paper, and inscribed in large characters, " Lettres de 
Madame de Oenlis." It certainly is written in French ; but 
I have to confess that beneath the brown cover is another 
one in yellow, imprinted with the curiosity-rousing words, 
" Les Sept Mattresses du Diable." When I add that these 
seven ladies are simply incarnation of the seven capital sins, 
the potentialities of the story for shocking (or amusing, as 
the case may be) will be evident. 

I shall not say whether I am shocked or amused with 
what I read. I only know that, during the perusal, I fall 
asleep hi my seat, and awake with a start to find the train 
pulled up in the Lyons station. 
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But the bear has evidently been wide awake all the time. 
He is still puffing at a long cigar. And the newspaper he is 
now engaged upon seems to be some combination of Syro* 
Phoenician and Chinese. 

Time : Considerably past midnight. 

****** 
" Hullo ! where are we know?" inquires Mr. Simkins, 
waking up, as does his better half, from a stertorian slumber 
in which each has apparently been trying to outvie the other 
in profundity and variety of snore. Verily, I should not 
care to sleep next door to these worthy people at any hotel 
where the partitions were not extra thick ! 

At any rate, that is one subject upon which they can never 
quarrel. 

By this time, they must know that they are both given to 
nocturnal harmony. But what a torture it is, that sound, 
to the non-snoring bedfellow. Shall I ever forget my sad 
experiences in the same direction ? I fear not. 

"This is Lyons," I answer, benignantly; "there is a 
very good buffet here. But I suppose you dined before 
starting ; and they always serve a capital dejeuner at 
Marseilles." 

" Dined? Of course we did," returns my Briton ; " but 
I'm devilish hungry all the same. Feel like a pound of 
steak and baked potatoes. What say you, lovey ?" 

" I think I might eat something, if I tried," answers the 
bride ; "these foreign dinners are so unsatisfactory." And 
to me : " Won't you join us ?" 

" No, indeed, thank you," I say, with a smile ; " I get out 
of the train as little as possible when I am travelling. And 
my maid wiJl come round directly, with a cup of coffee and 
a piilolet," 
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Madame looks at me with increased respect now that sLo 
knows I am accompanied by a maid, and makes for the door. 
As she passes the Bear, her voluminous crinolinette knocks 
over an open despatch-box which he had been putting into 
order, and scatters its contents far and wide. 

" Sac-cr-rre .'" roars the old man, foaming at the 

mouth. " Faut-il Stre Anglaise ! II n'y a que ces types la 
pour vous flanquer un coup de jupon au nez !" 

The unhappy woman, aware that she is being solemnly 
cursed, seeks to avert the dread stranger's wrath by falling 
on her knees and wildly scraping the papers together. But 
he pushes her back without ceremony. 

" Vade retro, Sathanas .'" he growls viciously; "go and 
feed yourself. You are making bad worse. Go away !" 

In abject terror, she turns and flies for her life. My 
ursine friend does not move for a moment, but sits looking 
at the litter, and muttering a combination of oaths in soir 
uncouth language — probably Kamschatkan. 

I do not know what moves me to it : but I bend down and 
begin to pick up the documents quickly with the tips of my 
fingers, and deftly to make packets thereof, which I tie up 
with the string my dressing-bag always contains. 

" Laissez .'" grunts my vis-a-vis, as I place my first packet 
at his side. I do not take any notice, but continue my 
task. 

" Laissez done, vous dis-je !" with crescendo ferocity. 

I proceed with my third and fourth packets. 

" Est-elle entetee, celle-la ?" he resumes. "Madame, will 
you leave those papers alone ?" 

But I finish the collection with my sixth packet, pick 
up the despatch-box, drop my companion a deep curtsey 
(crab-like, owing to the paucity of room), and sink back 
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into my seat, feeling an almost irresistible inclination to 
address some scathing remark to this extraordinary 
being. 

" Humph !" he grunts, and subsides into silence. 

At that moment Felicie, who has prudently lined her own 
inner woman first, appears at the door with my cafe-au-lait 
and pistolet au beitrre. These I alternately sip and munch, 
conscious the while that the Bear is studying my face with 
a keen eye. 

Then the bell clangs frantically ; the guards bellow out 
their " En voiture, messieurs et dames. En voitur-r-re .'" and, 
at the last moment, my compatriots make their appearance 
in the same bewildered state as at Paris, but this time with 
their months full of eatables, like the monkeys at the Zoo. 

" Simply disgraceful," bursts out the Englishman, as we 
rumble out of the station, " the way they serve up things on 
the Continent. They give you twenty minutes, and three 
Cv. :.rses and dessert for three francs fifty ; so far so good. 
But they take care to serve up their potage so infernally hot 
that, by the time you've done it, it's time to hook it !" 

Why not leave the soup and attack the entrees, I wonder ! 
But I remember that it is one of our insular peculiarities to 
eat steadily through the whole bill of fare, and to consider 
oneself robbed if even a single item has to be omitted. 

"And then the railway officials," continues the wronged 
one; "insolent rabble! I took down the number of the 
carriage, No. 298, on purpose to have no trouble about 
getting back ; and when the bell rang, I found the train 
had been shunted about, and 298 was not to be seen where 
I left it. So I hailed a guard in French and, ' Issy Gard ! 
Dur-Nuff-Wheat !' That's plain enough, I should think; 
and — would you believe it ? — the beggar only grinned, and 
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said, ' Ong Voytoor, mossoo, sivvaplay. Ong Voytooi /' as if 
I hadn't just been asking him, in his own gibberish, where 
my voytoor was !" 

I am inclined to sympathise with the conducteur. For 
there is certainly a slight difference between " Dur-Nuff- 
Wheat !" and " Le Wagon Numero Deux Cent Quatre-vinrjt 
Dix-huit, s'il vous plait?" But I am not cruel enough to 
bring a man down from his pedestal on his wedding-tour ; 
so I hold my peace, and prepare to retire for the night. 

I exchange friendly salutations with the happy couple, 
and then turn round to the Bear. He is still scrutinizing 
me, I find. " Bon soir, monsieur" I venture to say. 

To my great surprise, he removes his cap from his head, 
and his perpetual cigar from his lips. 

" Bonne nuit, madame" he says quite politely, with a 
curious smile and a little nod ; " dormez lien !" 

I retire into my sleeping-quarters, effect my toilette de 
nuit with rapidity and discretion, and proceed to " couch 
myself." Then I produce from the inexhaustible dress- 
ing-bag my silver flask, and adminster unto myself the 
least suspicion of old Cognac as a chasse-cafe. Then, being 
really tired out with my day's work, I begin to woo the 
gentle Morpheus, with full confidence that he will smile 
upon my suit. 

But, alas ! I have reckoned without my host — I should 
say, my demi-god. 

Weary as I am, I toss about for hours without so much 
as a wink of sleep. 

I don't know whether it affects other people the same 
way, but when I am on a long night journey, and awake, 
the whirl and rattle of the wheels always seem to me some 
monotonous chorus that the serpent-like train, with its fiery 
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eyes and its nebulous breath, is singing to while away the 
time. The burden of its song is always different, but I can 
generally make out the words. To-night, it is repeating 
every five seconds : " Kum-bling along, I'm rumbling 
along ! Eum-bling along ! I'm rumbling along !" 

After several audible kisses, the happy couple have 
sought their respective berths, and are already snoring out 
a most discordant duet. Not so, however, my Bear. For I 
can still smell the perfume of his Havannah ; I can hear 
the sound at regular intervals of each long-drawn puff, and 
the crackling of his papers as he sorts them and puts them 
away. 

Extraordinary old creature ! I find that he exercises me 
strangely. Why should he have spoken to me so politely 
just now, after being so cantankerous all the evening ? Why 
did he smile that curious smile at me ? Why has he been 
watching me so narrowly all the way ? In a word, who is 
he, and what is he ? 

For the matter of that, he might be anything or anybody. 
He might be a millionaire prince, or a well-to-do traveller 
in the jewellery line ; he might be a Knight of Industry, or 
a Director of the Bank of France ; he might be a theatrical 
manager, or a Conseiller d'Ambassade. He might be — what 
might he not be ? 

At this point of my meditations I believe I fall asleep at 
last. But I distinctly remember that the question which 
chiefly preoccupied me, and to which I attribute my ab- 
normal wakefulness almost entirely, was : — What is there 
in me, in manner or mien, to attract this elderly person's 
attention so markedly ? I cannot put " fascinate," though 
of course I should like to ; for, though he stared at me most 
conscientiously, there was no admiration in his gaze. He 
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looked amused ; he looked as if he were appraising me 
mentally, or metaphorically weighing my points ; he looked 
sometimes as if he were trying to rout me up from the 
memories of his Distant Long Ago ; but he did not look 
fascinated, or even moderately epris. 

I wake, therefore, from troubled slumbers with this inter- 
esting riddle still unsolved. It must have been very late 
when I went to sleep ; naturally enough, it is very late 
when I wake. Before I open my eyes, I am aware of 
voices in gay conversation. They are dressing, those two 
turtle-doves, and are congratulating each other upon the 
approaching termination of their journey. 

Presently the bride comes up to my berth, and shakes 
the curtains. 

"Wouldn't you like to get up now?" she says. "We 
shall be at Marseilles in twenty minutes. You have just 
time to dress for breakfast." 

I thank her feebly, and rouse myself. 

" Your maid came round at some station or other about 
eight o'clock with some chocolate for you ; but she couldn't 
wake you, so she gave it to me and I drank it. I hope 
you're not angry." 

I tell the good soul that I am delighted ; and I hurry on 
my clothes, so that, by the time we glide into the hand- 
some station, I am armed at all points. 

Whether the Bear has been to bed or not, I find him in 
exactly the same position in which I last saw him — smok- 
ing and sorting. 

" Bon jour, monsieur," I say, amiably. 

" "Jour," he grunts. Rudeness personified. 

The Simkinses hail me effusively, and insist upon my 
joining their table. So,- after gathering together their 
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traps, we three make for the buffet, and the bill of fare is 
handed to me with a pressing request to order something 
eatable. 

I order, as usual, with discrimination ; but I think they 
are a little surprised at my asking for half a bottle of Mou- 
Un-d-vent for myself, inasmuch as they are going to wash 
down their meal a VAnglaise with tea. 

I have chosen a favourite soup of mine — croute au pot. 
My newly-married friends profess themselves highly de- 
lighted with it, and I am just enjoying the first few spoon- 
fuls, when a curious thing occurs. 

A fur-wristed hand stretches over my shoulder, whisks 
away my soup from before me, and substitutes a basin of 
some smoking savoury-smelling compound. 

" Voild pour vous !" it growls, and disappears. 

"Well, of all the infernal impertinence !" exclaims our 
male. 

" Horrid old wretch !" chimes in his better half. " Of 
course you won't touch the beastly stuff, dear Mrs. Des- 
pard !" 

"Oh, but I think I shall !" I retort smilingly. "It 
smells more than good ; and I can guess what it is. I 
fancy it must be the bouillabaisse — the celebrated Mar- 
seillaise dish of which the aborigines are so proud." 

" There's no accounting for tastes," says Simkins, in 
whose estimation I have evidently fallen a peg, " Thank 
goodness, I haven't tasted it yet, and I don't intend 
to." 

By the time the bell rings for me, we have finished our 
dejeuner in peace and quiet ; my compatriot has insisted 
upon paying the bill, and we have exchanged addresses and 
promises of reciprocal visits. 
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My new acquaintances accompany me to my carriage, 
and in a few minutes are waving their adieux as we start 
off for Nice. We, — i.e., the Bear and myself. Then I re- 
sume my interesting French novel, and look out for 
squalls. 
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CHAPTER XII. 

Hotel cle Paris, Monte Carlo, November. 

Like other people, "dere diry," I have my ikes and dis- 
likes. My likes you know, I think, by this time : 
" Sugar and spice, and all that's nice." My dislikes you 
know also therefore, generically, that is to say — le re- 
vers de la medaille. 

Specifically, however, there are some things which I more 
than dislike. For instance : babies, impecuniosity, good 
advice, a nice long walk, high tea, kisses (feminine), Wag- 
ner, the deserving poor, the Old Masters, and — surprises ! 

I dislike surprises extremely : I have them en grippe. 
Even pleasant surprises annoy me a good deal. I had 
much rather be expecting something nice, and receive it in 
due course, than be suddenly overwhelmed by an access of 
fortune or precipitated into an ocean of bliss. When 
Wifred Blundell sent me those diamond earrings last 
Valentine's Day, they arrived at the very bottom of a large 
packing-case, wrapped in innumerable different papers, and 
encased in countless different bags, boxes, and parcels, — a 
good hour's work to untie and unseal. I was delighted, of 
course ; but I did not enjoy the tantalising process of suc- 
cessively opening packing-case, hamper, old carpet bag, 
bonnet-box, biscuit-tin, fruit-basket, jam-pot, tooth-paste- 
jar, pill-box, and lead-paper ; I was quite in a temper when 
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I got to the diamonds ; I should have greatly preferred to 
receive them in an ordinary jewel-case. 

No ; I don't like even pleasant surprises. 

But disagreeable surprises ! I loathe them. When I am 
treated to one of them I feel simply murderous, as Jack 
says he does when a man slaps him on the back in the 
street. It makes me quite ill. And, knowing that a woman 
with a past is always subject, more or less, to these un- 
pleasant occurrences, I have carefully trained myself to be 
constantly looking out for them, and therefore always ready 
to meet them with a smiling face and an unmoved 
demeanou-r. All of which preliminary cackle leads up to the 
fact that, as we emerge from Marseilles station, and start 
upon our swift flight for Nice, my vis a-vis and sole com- 
panion addresses me abruptly. 

" Well, Mrs. Despard," he says, hi English, with a 
twinkle in his keen eye ; " and how do you like Marseilles 
soup now you have tasted it, Mrs. Despard?" 

Internally, I am "flabbergasted;" I am thunderstruck; 
I am knocked out of time. How on earth did the old fellow 
find out my name ? I never advertise myself on the out- 
side of my dressing-bag, novels, and other belongings ; so 
he could not have spotted me that way. And he could not 
have got it from the Simkinses, because they did not know 
my name themselves, until we exchanged cards after 
breakfast just now. Most mysterious ! 

Outwardly, however, I show no sign of mental perturba- 
tion. "I liked it very much," I answer, calmly; "only 
there was more garlic in it than even I care about. I don't 
mind a little when I am in a garlicky neighbourhood, bien 
entendu; but I don't like my food to reek of it." 

I purposely abstain from taking any notice of his use, or 
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abuse, of my name. I tliink lie is rather disappointed, for 
he flashes a look at me, and then returns to the charge. 

"Humph!" he grunts; "you don't like too much 
seasoning," Mrs. Despard ? Your taste is not vitiated, Mrs. 
Despard ? A la bonne lieure, Mrs. Despard!" 

This time the challenge is so pointed that I cannot avoid 
" taking official notice " of it. 

" Eeally, you have very much the advantage of me." I 
say, with dignity. " You seem to be very familiar with my 
name ; I am not aware that we have ever met before." 

" Oh, yes ! I know your name," he laughs ; "I know 
your name quite well." 

"I cannot think how or where you can have learnt it," 
I retort, waxing wroth ; " I am sure I have never seen you 
in my life. Nor heard of you either !" 

" That is very probable," grins the Bear, composedly. 
" Indeed, it is more than probable, — it is the fact. You 
have never seen me before, Mrs. Despard. As far as I know, 
you have never heard of me." 

" In that case," I resume, really irritated at his mocking 
accents, " I shall be obliged if you will kindly inform me 
how it is that you know me so well." 

" Men est plus facile, madame," he answers, lighting a 
cigar ; " but it would advance you in nothing." 

" I beg your pardon," I exclaimed, hotly ; "I have every 
right to ask the question, and to demand an answer. It is 
all very well to travel with complete strangers, and to enter 
into conversation with them ; but it is anything but agree- 
able to talk to a person whom you do not know from Adam, 
and who has your name at his fingers' ends." 

" Madame a mille fois raison," bows the stranger ; " and, 
therefore, I will proceed to satisfy your legitimate curiosity. 

K 
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Why do I know you, Mrs. Desparcl ? Because I have seen 
you." 

" Seen me?" I repeat, calmly, but with inward nervous- 
ness. " Where?" 

" Here, madame," he smiles ; " in this carriage !" 

"Monsieur," — in injured tones — "you are presuming 
upon my good nature. I am not accustomed to be laughed 
at!" 

" Laughed at ! BeludeV cries the cosmopolitan. " No- 
thing was further from my thoughts. But perhaps I did 
not make my meaning quite clear. I said, ' because I have 
seen you' ; I should have said ' because I have been observ- 
ing you all the way from Paris' ; that is why I know 

you." 

" But that," I reply, somewhat mollified, " would not put 
you in possession of my name. I do not carry it written on 
my face, by any chance ; do I ?" 

" No, indeed," says my companion. " Tout an contraire! 
You have the bump of secrecy very fully developed, I am 
sure, Mrs. Despard. But, come ; I will mystify you no 
longer. When I first set eyes upon you, your face inspired 
me with a vague interest. I felt sure I had seen it before. 
I felt sure I should see it again. In these dispositions I 
began by ransacking the storehouse of my memory — a very 
tenacious one, by the way — for a souvenir of you. I con- 
tinued by observing you, by making a study of you ; I 
ended, as I have just had the honour of remarking, by 
knowing you." 

"But, the name, the name!" I cry, so thoroughly un- 
easy by this time that I affect an anxiety which I do not 
feel, to conceal the grave searchings of heart which I do. 

"The name! the name!" repeats my ursine friend. 
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" That came simply enough. Madame forgets that she is 
accompanied by a maid. That maid — Felicie, n'est ce pas ? 
— came to awake madame this morning at seven o'clock. 
Madame did not move. Felicie called her by name several 
times. 'A very pretty name,' I thought; and I remembered 
it. Voila tout ! Simplicity itself." 

We are trundling rapidly through some of the most 
charming scenery in the world. On the left the Alps 
gleam whitely in the distance ; on the right the blue ex- 
panse of the Mediterranean dances, and glitters, and foams. 
Everywhere there are vistas of picturesque villages, semi- 
tropical vegetation, rugged rocks, and smiling pastures. 
But the beauties of the Cornice are too well-known and too 
super-excellent to call for any description from so weakly a 
pen as mine, even if I were in the mood to watch and note 
them down as we flit past. And, as I am too excited, too 
full of conjecture as to who this personage may be and 
what he may really know of me, to pay any attention to 
Mother Nature, we will, like any other Eoyalty, take my 
effusions "as read." "Who on earth is this Nineteenth 
Century Sphinx ?" 

" Simplicity itself, indeed," I repeat, with an easy laugh. 
" A T ery silly of me not to have seen it before. But ex- 
change is no robbery, Monsieur. As you are in possession 
of my full style and title, the least you can do is to let me 
know, on your side, with whom I have had the advantage 
of travelling." 

"Mais, avec beaucoup de plaisir, madame," — producing a 
card-case — " Permit me." And, scribbling a few words on 
the card, he hands it to me. 

I look at it with interest : "Paul Dromiroff " — in copper- 
plate ; " Hotel des Anges, Monte Carlo " — in pencil. 

K 2 
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"Ah, M. Dromiroff," I murmur, "I thought we had 
never met." 

" Perhaps," he observes, quietly ; " but the world is very 
small." 

I am again a good deal exercised by this enigmatical 
creature ; but I cannot find any clue in his impassive face to 
any hidden meaning his words may contain. 

" You said just now," I continue, more for the sake of 
talking than anything else, " that you had been studying me, 
that you were satisfied that you knew me. May I ask you 
to impart the result of your observations ?" 

" If you promise not to be offended," says Dromiroff, " I 
will." 

I give the required promise ; and he clears his throat, 
and begins. 

" You are a woman of the world, Mrs. Despard. You 
are not so young as you used to be ; but you know it, and, 
ten years hence, you will look younger than your juniors. 
You are an arrant flirt ; you are accustomed to admiration 
and deference, and when you do not get it you are vexed. 
But something you must have ; if you can't ensure admira- 
tion, you insist upon being noticed— you refuse to remain in 
the background. You are a woman of the world ; you 
make friends wherever you go — they may be useful, you 
think ; the more friends the fewer enemies. And so you 
make them believe that they do not bore you, that you 
do not notice their peculiarities, that you do not laugh at 
their eccentricities. You are a woman of pleasure ; you are 
fond of forbidden fruit ; you indulge your little propensities. 
But your position is not lofty enough to permit of your 
despising les convenances ; so you bow to conventionality, you 
enjoy sub rosd, you chuckle to yourself behind the veil of 
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discretion. All your tastes are dainty, luxurious, expensive ; 
your dress, your food, your lodging ; your waking and your 
sleeping ; all and each are necessaries ; but, with Mrs. 
Despard, necessaries are extravagances. But, pardon me ; 
I forget myself. I am too brutal for you, too plain-spoken." 

" Not in the least !" I asseverate, mendaciously ; "I like 
it ; it amuses me. Pray go on." 

I am beginning to be a little frightened of this man. 
Monsieur Paul Dromiroff is certainly a very observant 
fellow-traveller. 

" You are a married woman, of course. But you have no 
husband. Either you are a widow, or, more likely, you are 
separated. You are very ambitious ; you are very secret ; 
you have great self-control, a vast store of self-possession. 
Your aim is a high one, — tons arricerez ! I have done." 

We both keep silence for a while. Then, assuming a 
careless demeanour, I confess that he has more than once 
hit the nail on the head, and ask him to be good enough to 
tell me upon what in the world he has founded his extremely 
minute diagnosis of my character. He answers mysteriously 
that this is not the last time we shall meet, and that he will 
tell me all about it on the next occasion we are thrown 
together. 

Then he engages me in different but amusing conversa- 
tion ; and it is not long before we arrive at Nice and Monte 
Carlo. There we go our different ways ; he to the Hotel 
des Anges, I and Felicie to the Hotel de Paris. 

I find two letters awaiting me. One is from Algy. I 
open it at once, and read : — 

" Hotel des Anges. 

" My dearest Mrs. Despard, — You will find that I have 
engaged rooms for you at the Paris. I suppose you will 
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arrive to-morrow. Send me a little note the moment you get 
this, and believe me to be, 

" Ever yours most sincerely, 

" Algy Balfour. 

"P.S. — I thought, under the circumstances, it would bo 
better that we should not be staying at the same hotel." 

I sit down and write the desired note. I tell him that I 
shall expect him to come and take me to dinner at the cafe. 

Having sent off my missive, I go through an elaborate 
and deliciously refreshing toilet, and, after a cup of coffee 
stroll off across the Place into the Casino Gardens to read 
my other letter at leisure. It is from Jack, and runs to this 
effect : — 

" Denston Park, November. 

' ' Dear old Lena, — I never was a good hand at letter- 
writing, as well you know ; but I find this particular letter 
more difficult to get through than most. 

" The fact is I have so much to tell, and yet so little to 
tell ; I have nothing but good news to give you, and yet it 
is not good news, after all. 

" I really believe I have done the trick this time. If ever 
a woman showed unmistakeable signs of being struck with 
a man, Miss Vyse is that woman. She encourages me in 
every possible way. She allows me to go with her every- 
where ; dance with her, ride, drive, and play billiards with 
her ; make love to her ; — everything but propose to her ! 

" The other day she came out with the lunch to us when 
we were popping at the pheasants. After lunch I managed 
to get lost with her in the woods. ' No more pheasants to- 
day,' I thought ; ' better game than that !' 

"Do you think she let me get in a word edgeways? 
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Nothing of the sort. I came back no better off than I 
started. 

"Yesterday she asked me to give her a lead with the 
Loamshire Hounds. We had a capital day's sport ; and I 
took her home by a short cut. Short ! It was five miles 
out of our way. Now or never, I thought. But no. The 
girl slips out of my hands like an eel. She has some in- 
fernal secret of bringing one right up to the mark, and then 
somehow making it impossible for a fellow to speak seriously 
to her. 

" Aggravating, isn't it ? 

" I shall try again to-night, and perhaps things will 
turn out better. 

" There's no other news, and I'm off to dress for dinner ; 
bo good-bye. Yours as always, " Jack. 

" By the way, could you manage to let me have a couple 
of ponies ? I lost rather heavily at whist last night. Do, 
there's a good soul." 

As I raise my eyes from the cri du cceur, two figures 
approach me slowly, arm-in-arm. One is tall and thin ; the 
other short and stout ; both elderly. 

I know the tall one. Prince Volgareff, Eussian Am- 
bassador at the Court of Westphalia. 

I know the other too, now. Monsieur Paul Dromiroff, by 
all that's astonishing ! 

A trying ordeal is the first appearance of an unprotected 
female in a crowded hotel salon, where she knows absolutely 
not a soul, and wherein any few seats that may be vacant 
seem always to be at the far end. A trying ordeal — even to 
such as Lena Despard, who, by the way, is pretty well 
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practised in such matters. And, therefore, to be able to 
go through it successfully and with dignity is all the more 
creditable to the new arrival. A good " entrance" poses a 
woman at once. 

The secret, however, of ensuring an effective debut in any 
society lies in a nutshell. It consists simply of having 
previously ascertained that one is above criticism, that there 
is no single chink in one's armour, that one's appearance is, 
as far as it goes, without a flaw. 

It was an American — wasn't it ? — who explained her 
aplomb at a St. James's drawing-room by saying that " there 
is more moral support conveyed by a Paris-made dress than 
can be derived from the best religious principles ?" And if, 
in addition to one of Pingat's marvels, you possess the 
happy knack of putting it on and " setting it off," your 
success is assured. As Madame de Girardin says some- 
where : " There is but one way of wearing a beautiful 
gown, and that is to forget it." 

Now, I am fortified by both these advantages. I am 
wearing a black satin frock, relieved with some good old 
lace, that fits me like a glove, and sets off my golden head ; 
and I look as if I didn't know that everybody is admiring it, 
and some people — the men — are admiring me. 

Those inhabitants of the Hotel de Paris who dine at the 
table d'hote are assembled in the salon and awaiting their 
dinner. I undulate imperially through their midst, and 
subside gracefully into the most comfortable lounge I can 
find. Then I proceed to take stock of my surroundings. 

I notice that there is a good sprinkling of my com- 
patriots. The men are pretty nearly all of the same type ; 
good form, or at all events lacquered with the veneer 
thereof. Of the women, the majority are of the lively sort, 
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■ many over-dressed, some under -dressed ; all chattering vol- 
ubly about that which (at Monaco) is " the one thing need- 
ful" — la veine. But there are others, dowdy, frumpish 
vinegary — 

There are mincing women, mewing, 

Like cats who amant miserfi, 

Of their own virtue and pursuing 

Their gentler sisters to that ruin 

Without which — what were chastity ? 

— as my beloved Shelley hath it. Why will such creatures 
intrude their gawky presence upon every scene of festivity, 
upon every beautiful landscape ? Why will they hang on to 
jolly people who literally abhor them ? Why, oh, why, do 
they exist at all ? 

I confess that I am somewhat surprised and a good deal 
put out when we troop off to dinner at the sonorous sum- 
mons of the bell without any later arrival than mine to in- 
crease our number. I know Algy got here last week. Why 
has he not flown to my summons ? 

Trusting mentally that he has not fallen into the hands 
of some siren even more dangerous than myself, I go off 
with the rest and find myself ensconced between a blushing 
young Englishman, who is too much :u awe of me to speak, 
and a fat old German, who is too much °.:<igrossed with his 
viands even to listen. So my meal is ncu a merry one ; but 
as it is extremely well served, and I am really hungry, I 
get through it tant bien que mal. 

Just as the first batch of us rises, probably in a hurry to 
get back to the seductions of roulette and trente-et- 
quarante, I spy a tall, fair man in the doorway, eagerly 
looking down the long vista of faces. It is Algy Balfour, 
but with a drawn, battered look about his pale face that I 
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have not seen there before. Indeed, to use Jack's favourite, 
but somewhat vulgar, expression, he looks rather " like a 
boiled owl in a white choker." 

I rise, and sail up to him with outstretched hand. 

" Ah, Mr. Balfour !" I exclaim, " at last. I have been 
wondering what has become of you." And then as we go 
out together : " Why, Algy, what on earth is the matter ? 
You didn't look yourself in town ; but now you look ever 
so much worse. You are as haggard as if you had had 
the nightmare for a week." 

" I don't know, I am sure, what it is," he answers, with 
a constrained laugh ; " I haven't felt very well lately. 
I've been a good deal worried about business since I saw 
you. Not money, you know ; but, well — business — legal 
business. And to-day I am angry with myself." 

"What about?" I inquire, resuming my seat in the 
salon. 

"Why, I was fool enough to go over to Nice," he says, 
"just the very day of all others I should have stopped here. 
So I missed you. And that riles me to begin with." 

" And what riles you next ?" I say, with the sigh of 
a woman who is content at last. 

" I went to the Mediterranee — the Club, you know — and 
there (I suppose, to punish me for not being here to wel- 
come you) I dropped pretty heavily at baccarat." 

Out of the corner of my eye I can just see the Albionesses 
who were jarring upon my every assthetic fibre before dinner. 
I direct his attention to them discreetly and imperceptibly. 
They are sitting close by, and evidently listening. I whis- 
per, " They have been howling against the national sin of 
roulette all dinner-time 1" Then I raise my voice very 
slightly. 
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" What ! gambling, Mr. Balfour ?" I drawl, in mock 
horror. "Are you not quite ashamed of yourself? Don't 
you know that gambling is very, very wicked ?" 

" Very natural, you mean," he retorts, also in a raised 
voice. "Mark my words, a deep-seated passion for gamb- 
ling is inherent in the nature of man. It is of all time, of 
all places. Whether it is Lazarus risking his half-pence on 
the precarious chances of pitch-and-toss in the kennel, or 
Dives, whose millions hang on the rise and fall of the 
Stock Exchange ; curly Innocence, who invests his little 
savings in the big boys' Derby sweep, or my Lord Tarquin, 
who stands to win untold thousands on Greased Lightning ; 
whether it is the belle of the season, who stakes youth, 
health, beauty, and happiness in the little game of matrimony, 
and sometimes loses ; or whether it is the old Countess 
Grimalkin, who has played out all the trumps of her wasted 
life, and is missing every trick with her last cards — all mea 
are gamblers ! So are you, and so am I — more or less, 
of course, according to our different temperaments and 
positions in life ; but we are all infected with the same 
disease." 

What has come to Algy Balfour ? I never heard him 
make such a long speech before. And how determined he 
looks over it, too ! 

" Saul among the prophets !" I cry, gaily clapping my 
hands. " Let no one tell me the young man of the period 
has nothing to say for himself after this!" 

" And, periodically," he continues, warming to his work, 
and noting with evident delight the disgusted looks of our 
angular English friends, " this disease breaks out into an 
epidemic. Witness such national disasters as the Law 
Mississipi scheme, the South Sea Bubble, the Railway 
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mania of King Hudson's day. and the money crisis that 
comes round every dozen years or so. Then, when thou- 
sands of families have been ruined ; when a few tales of 
terrible misery have got into the morning papers, and 
several cases of gentlemanly villany and swindling philan- 
thropic projects have cropped up in the law courts, ths 
world shakes its sapient head, and its children become 
sadder and wiser men. And then another swindle becomes 
the rage, another ' capital opportunity of making a fortune 
without the slightest risk ' arises ; and it needs but one idiot 
to lead the van, and invest his patrimony, for his brother 
geese to follow suit and go and do likewise. And yet that 
is not gambling !" 

"Why, Algy!" I interrupted, in undisguised astonish- 
ment ; " you have missed your vocation. You ought really 
to be in Parliament." 

"I would say with Byron," he continues oratorically, 
" ' Oh, for a forty-parson power to chant thy praise, 
Hypocrisy !' A man may ruin fifty-hundred people by his 
operations in the money market with their hard earned 
gains, and yet he is no gambler. Far from it ! He is an 
unfortunate but respectable man. A poor fellow takes his 
last napoleon, his own property, over there to the Casino, 
and loses it. He is a worthless scamp, an outcast and a 
sinner, a gambler ! I can only say I had rather shake 
hands with the gambler than the hypocrite." 

By this time, the British virgins are thoroughly aghast. 
They are obviously meditating precipitate flight. But Algy 
has risen, and is offering me his arm. 

" Here endeth the first lesson," he says with a laugh, in 
which, to my practical ear, there is something now 
undoubtedly discordant. 
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" And now, Mrs. Despard, to prove our mutual contempt 
for the hypocritical agitation against the punting at Monte 
Carlo, shall we go over the rooms for an hour and try our 
luck ?" I assent cheerfully ; and presently I emerge from 
the hotel, leaning on the stalwart arm that I am hoping — - 
oh, how fervently ! — is to have charge of poor dear little me 
for the remainder of my natural existence. 
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CHAPTEE XIII. 
Hotel de Paris, Monte Carlo. (Same date.) 

A lovelier sight it would be difficult to find in Europe 
(or, indeed, anywhere) than that which meets our eyes as 
we issue from the hospitable doors of the hotel. 

Night has already closed in, and the white moon is 
sweeping imperially up to her high throne. The countless 
stars are glittering like big diamonds upon the pure dark 
violet of the sky, with a brilliancy that they seem to reserve 
exclusively for their favourite viidi. Opposite us are sharply 
defined the domes and spires of the Casino ; and the gay 
place we have to cross seethes with a crowd of punters — 
people are all punters here — who, having just dined, are in 
a good temper, and confident of "pulling it off" to-night. 
As we reach the dusky gardens, studded with quaint 
tropical plants, we become aware of the subtle perfume of 
exotic flowers, and of the soft gleam of myriads of lamps 
everywhere. Here and there a bright globe of electric 
light, far above our heads, vies with the splendour of Lady 
Luna, and lights up the whole scene. An intermittent file 
of various equipages is whirling up to the doors of the 
Temple of Fortune, and depositing eager worshippers under 
its portico. A military band is discoursing sweet music in 
the parterre. And the purple mountains look down upon 
us from a distance, and the restless Mediterranean sends up 
deep sighs at us from below. 
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We go up the broad steps into the Casino, and presently 
are mingling with the crowd about the roulette table. 

"I never knew Monte Carlo so full as this before," said 
Algy, elbowing a path for us, " at this early period of the 
season. There are as many people here to-night as there 
are in the first week of January." For the well-known 
room, with its Moorish decorations, is about as crammed 
as it well can be. And here, in the throng of the world's 
noblest and basest, loveliest and most reckless, proudest 
and vilest, wealthiest, most hopelessly ruined, and deepest 
sunk in the mire, I recognise most of the faces and types 
that were familiar to me when I was last here. 

When I was last here ! What a difference ! 

When I was last here I was with my heart-beloved friend 
(and partner) Lady Fitz-Ernest. We played a little. 
Everybody here plays, as I said before, more or less ; and, 
if you do not play, you are looked upon as a suspicious 
character, a personage with " ulterior motives." 

"Que diable est-elle venue f aire dans cette galeie?" they 
would say directly. " Are there not Nice, Hyeres, Cannes, 
Mentone, San Eemo, Antibes, and the rest, for the scru- 
pulous ? She must be pigeon-hunting !" Et patati, et 
patata. 

So we did play a little, a very little ; for we had come to 
Monte Carlo to make money, not to lose it. 

We were on the war-path. We occupied a charming 
little appcutement au second, with a balcony looking on to the 
sea ; and we found that salon and that balcony a very 
profitable investment. As soon as the tables were closed 
there was supper waiting over at our place, with music and 
baccarat to follow, for the delectation of such of our friends 
(chiefly male) whom we could inveigle. " Chiefly male," 
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did I say ? They were all of that persuasion, for the 
members of the softer sex -who made up the party, and 
helped at the piano, were merely dummies. No, my " dere 
diry " they were not decoys. Lady Fitz-Ernest and I were 
not silly enough to invite any woman better-looking than 
ourselves. We were the decoys, if you will have it, though 
the word is abominably plain-spoken. As for the others of 
my sex, I used to call them " clerks to the firm — the firm of 
Despard and Company, money changers." 

There was very high play in that same salon, I can tell you, 
every now and then, when the champagne and chartreuse 
bad done their work, and the strains of some rattling opera- 
bouffe were pealing through the smoke-laden air. And 
there was very desperate flirtation on that same balcony, I 
can testify, what time poor dear little Lena was trying to 
console some titled fledgling for his losses, and to dissuade 
him from tempting fortune any further. Par parenthese, I 
may here remark that, if you want to induce a man never to 
gamble, the most fatal policy is to press him to take a hand. 
Whereas, on the other hand, if you entreat him with tears 
in your eyes never to touch a card again, the erst-recalcitrant 
youth will fly back to the tables at the very earliest oppor- 
tunity. I speak from experience. That was my department 
in the business, and I was remarkably successful in the 
retrieving of my partner's lost birds. 

But it was a precarious life and a dangerous one. We 
were not always able to secure guests for our little feast. 
The bank was sometimes very empty, and then we were 
reduced to expedients. The Mont-de-Piete knows both of 
us ; and, once or twice, we had even to go so far as — I 
wouldn't have anybody but you, " dere diry," know it for the 
Universe ! — as to invite chance Casino acquaintances to 
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supper, on the mendacious strength of their " having been 
introduced to us last year !" On one occasion (which I 
shall never, never forget, if I lived to a hundred) our 
supposed connaissances d'il y a an an were three Roumanian 
Boyars. They certainly lost their money, to our entire 
satisfaction ; but, to our equally unmitigated horror, we 
soon found that they had mistaken us for — for something 
else ! Fortunately, Jack Fortinbras had dropped hi that 
evening, and he got rid of them pretty sharply ; but the 
horrible recollection still makes me shudder. 

And, of course, though such people as Jack Fortinbras 
are very useful at times, and though any breach of confidence 
on their part would cut both ways, it is very disagreeable to 
be, to a certain extent, in their power, and — very expensive, 
as I have found to my cost. 

" Honesty is the best policy," doubtless, (as somebody 
once said who had tried the alternative), but, like other 
luxuries, you must be able to afford it. 

Thank Heaven, I can afford it, now ! 

What a difference between Then and Now ! Now, I am 
amply provided with money, for the time being ; now I am 
under the protection, en tout lien, tout honneur, of an English 
landed proprietor, a young man who has the entree every- 
where, and whose society is sought, not only for his wealth, 
but for his personal qualities ; now, I am on the high road 
back to respectability, rolling, as it were, on cee-springs 
towards the assembly of British matrons. 

I look about me with a sudden access of dignity, and pass 
in review all the familiar habitues of the place. There they 
are, in battle array — the people with systems and the people 
without ; the punter who is risking the superfluity of his 
banking account, and the punter who is staking the proceeds 

L 
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of his watch and chain ; the wizened old French countess, 
who never leaves her seat from morning till night, and the 
pretty American who flits aboiit the room, to pop down her 
dollars from ever-varying points "for luck ;" the young 
English squire with his brand-new bride, and the old 
English marquis with his fiftieth mistress ; the polite 
individual who will keep your seat for you, while you go out 
to dine, for a loui?; and the hump-backed girl to whom you 
give "what you please" for the privilege of rubbing your 
stake upon her lucky hump ; the reckless millionaire ; 
Russian princes ; the cautious, fat German stock-jobbers ; 
the irrepressible Parisian cocottes, those daughters of the 
horse-leech, and the unmistakeable British papa, with "the 
girls," those incongruities of the bold face and the innocent 
mind — all are there, some of them very much " all there," 
most of them very much otherwise. 

As I look, I cannot marvel that people flock to Monaco like 
moths about a candle ; for whether you see it for the first time, 
or whether it is no longer a novelty to you, a salle de jcu is 
an exciting scene. The warm atmosphere of the brilliantly- 
decorated rooms ; the confused hum of conversation, which 
rises now and then into a buzz of admiration as some great 
coup is made, mingled with the chink of glittering gold pieces, 
the crisp crackling of bank-notes, and the monotonous voice 
of the croupiers ; the occasional shrill laugh of triumph, or 
hoarse, deep curse of despair ; the mellow light of the 
chandeliers pouring down upon rustling silks and shining 
satins, lace in clouds, and a Golconda of diamonds ; the 
variegated colours, the beautiful faces, the greedy rakes, the 
fluttering fans, the very excitement of the crowd itself — no, 
I do not wonder that my fellow-geese are fascinated. I am 
not surprised that the fever is contagious. I am only 
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astounded that so many, having heard of the intoxicating 
draught, can refrain from tasting it, or, having once caught 
the infection, can ever be cured ! 

I have arrived at this point of my meditations when I am 
accosted by a feminine voice. 

" A/rt petite," it says, " vous avez la veiiie dans les yiu.v. 
Voulez-vous me f aire ' celle ' de me flanquer ces cent francs sta 
le quatorze ?" 

But she does not say "flanquer." I turn round. She is 
a cocotte, sweetly pretty, exquisitely dressed, and rather 
tipsy. 

With my usual amiability, I am about to comply with the 
fair Cyprian's request, when Algy lays his hand on my arm. 

" I won't allow it, Mrs. Despard," he says, roughly ; " it 
would be contamination. Ally ait deearble, Madamazel .'" 

Poor Algy speaks the French of Stratford-atte-Bowe — 

" Common g osy voo parly ar oon dam com Madam ? Come 
away, Mrs. Despard. This is no place for you .'" 

I obey, a good deal against the grain, for the old play fever 
was already stealing over me ; but I am secretly not a little 
gratified at the authoritative tone which my Algy has 
assumed. A man has no right to speak like that to a 
woman unless he is her husband, or intends to be her 
husband. It is very pleasant .to be hauled out of the salle 
de roulette by a handsome man with a huge income. It is 
more than pleasant to think that that income will be mine 
very soon, unless I am labouring under an equally huge 
mistake. 

The tipsy lady was taken aback for tho moment, but very 
speedily found her tongue. 

" Va-t-en-toi-meme a tous les diables," she cries, with a 
string of the latest fashionable oaths ; " toi et ta catin, qui 
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fait la Sainte N'ytouche espece de type que tu es !" But 

we are already at the other end of the room, and, passing 
through the great swing-doors, very soon find ourselves in 
the Casino Theatre. 

Having dragged rne away from the tables lest my angelic 
purity should be contaminated, dear Algy is rather vexed to 
discover that even here it is not so safe as it might be ; for 
to-night they are playing " Les Onze Mille Vierges de Paris," 
the play which so vastly diverted me during my stay in 
Paris. And, if possible, the play is even naughtier here 
than there. There are a goodly array of figurantes in the 
airiest of costumes ; there is a large sprinkling of the haute 
cocotterie in the stalls ; the spaces on the walls between the 
grinning white masks are filled with very realistic semi- 
nudities ; and the big chandelier in the florid ceiling is 
diffusing an oppressive heat throughout the heavily-gilded 
saloon. 

After listening to half an act, which I am secretly enjoy- 
ing immensely, but which repeatedly makes Mr. Balfour of 
Balfour shudder, and look round at me nervously to see if I 
am shocked, he leans over to me, and suggests that I have 
had enough of it. 

" This stupid piece bores you, I know," he whispers ; you 
can't understand a word of it, I can see. And, by Jove, it's 
just as well you don't. I never heard such filth in my life ! 
Let's go out into the gardens, and have a chat." 

So we go out into the gardens. 

This place is certainly a Paradise in the moonlight. I 
am not sorry to be out here, among the lovely flowers and 
in the balmy air. 

We find a comfortable seat, establish ourselves, and then, 
aftei' tenderly wrapping up my precious person so tightly 
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that I can hardly move, Algy lights a cigar, and for some 
moments puffs at it in silence. Then, whether moved by 
the spirit, or by the gracious influence of the lovely scene 
around him, or by my " precious presence," he speaks 
suddenly : " Lena," he says, " can you tell me what it is 
to love?" 

So astounded am I by the manner and the matter of Algy 
Balfour's last remark that he has to repeat it before I can 
realise that it is indeed he who has spoken, and that, to all 
appearances, he is anxiously awaiting an answer to his 
interpellation. 

" Lena," he says again, in a deep emotional voice, which 
he has not turned on in my presence before ; " Lena, do 
you know what it is to love ?" 

And then, like the people in Parliament, he " pauses for 
a reply," and looks things unutterable. 

In itself the observation is not an intempestive one, for 
it is now the "very witching time of night," not "when 
churchyards yawn," but 

. When Phoebe doth behold 
Her silver visage in the watery glass, 
Decking with liquid pearl the bladed grass ; 

when odorous flowars put forth their subtlest scent and a 
lovely scene looks its loveliest ; when distant music falls 
most voluptuously upon the ear, and azure eyes gleam out 
most provokingly from under the dainty swansdown of such 
a capuchon as mine ; when, in a word, a man who has 
dined satisfactorily is most inclined to let his mind " lightly 
turn to thoughts of love." 

And the subject of conversation which he has started does 
not wholly take me by surprise. From his unusual de- 
meanour, his somewhat agitated style of address, his action 
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in whisking me away from "the wrath to come" a few 
minutes ago, I had expected that our chat would take a 
serious turn, and tend towards the disburdening of his 
lacerated bosom. I had expected him to confide in me the 
full, true, and particular history of his grancle passion, and 
to seek comfort in my sympathy. Indeed, if he had not 
volunteered his confidences, I had fully made up my mind 
to invite them ; and if he had not appealed to my sympathy, 
I quite intended to offer it. Full well do I know how near 
akin are love and pity. I am aware, none better, that there 
is no time more propitious for catching a man it) the 
matrimonial landing-net than when he is, as it were, "on 
the hop ;" when his pride is still smarting under defeat, 
and his wounded heart is most grateful for, and most in 
need of, the balm a pretty woman has generally among her 
other " properties." And I have heard that it happens not 
unfrequently, when such a man begins by making the pretty 
woman his confidant, that he ends by — making her his wife 
as well. 

So our confabulation had been all neatly programmed 
out beforehand ; in my little noddle, at least. 

But that which causes all my astonishment is in his dra- 
matic choice of words, inflection of voice, expression of face. 
No love-sick Strephon could have asked the question of me 
in more heart-broken, true-lover style than this very fashion- 
able young gentleman, whose chief characteristic used to 
be an entire absence of emotion, and whose chief aversion, 
according to his own account, was his horror of a scene. 

It would have seemed quite natural for him to begin 
with : " Look here, Mrs. Despard ! Don't you think that 
Vyse girl behaved to me most infernally shamefully?" 
That would have bean Al^y all over, 
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But this is different ; tills is unexpected ; this, I may add 
at once, is highly gratifying. For I know very well how to 
play on a man's feelings when he has any ; but, when niy 
patient is as heart-whole as I am myself, it is simply a case 
of " diamond cut diamond." 

So I suit my answer to the occasion ; and, having taken 
time to remember a quotation, address him with a dulcet 
languor in my voice, and with my favourite " far-off " lock 
in my eyes, to this effect : — - 

" Surely, dear Mr. Balfour, you have not forgotten the 
most poetic, the most beautiful, the most heartfelt reply to 
your pathetic question ? You remember what dear old 
Shakespeare says in ' As You Like It' ? I once played Ro- 
salind myself (in happier days, alas !) and I think I can re- 
call the sweet words. Shall I repeat them for you ?" 

" Yes !" murmurs Algy, in a rough whisper. 

" It runs something like this, I think : — 

" Good shepherd, tell this youth what 'tis to love. 
It is to be all made of sighs and tears ; 
It is to be all made of faith and service ; 
It is to be all made of fantasy, 
All made of passion, and all made of wishes ; 
All adoration, duty and observance, 
All humbleness, all patience, and impatience, 
All purity, all trial, all observance." 

There is a minute's silence after my musical tones have 
artistically died away. 

" It is very beautiful," I say, at last, with a fluttering 
sigh, " is it not ? And very true 1" 

" It is, indeed !" falters Algy, in hoarse accents. "God 
help me !" 

He has turned his head away, and is breathing hard and 
fast. Now is my opportunity. I rest one of my delicately- 
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gloved hands on his, but do not speak. That I feel I had 
better leave him to do. And I have not long to wait. 

*' Damn the woman I" he cries at last. At such a moment 
a woman would burst into tears, and lay her head on the sym- 
pathising shoulder. At such a moment a man generally 
bursts into Billingsgate, more or less refined according to 
his position in life. A woman weeps because she feelg 
chiefly the loneliness of her desertion — she sees nothing but 
loneliness in the future ; a man swears because, in the first 
place, his pride is hurt at having been knocked off his 
pedestal (men are much more conceited than we are, I 
think !), and, secondly, because he is angry at having, 
metaphorically speaking, " cast his pearls before swine," at 
having wasted the store of his strong, honest, manly love 
upon so unworthy an object as a silly female who does not 
know its value. 

" I tell you, Lena," he resumes, after a pause (how he is 
slipping into the use of the " Lena," to be sure !) "all that 
you have said about Love, all that and more I had in my 
heart for her. In my time I have loved or thought I loved 
scores of women, of course. But I never loved a woman 
like this. I loved her as purely as if she were a goddess, 
and I her worshipper ; I loved her as passionately as a 
miser loves his gold, as Borneo loved Juliet, as — but why 
waste words upon her ? She was deceiving me, probably 
laughing at me throughout, — she who had the truest, the 
faithfullest look in her eyes that I have ever seen in any 
living being, except, perhaps" — a bitter laugh — "except, 
perhaps, in the eyes of a dog !" 

" Do not grieve so, Mr. Balfour — poor Algy !" I murmur 
soothingly. " It is very hard to bear, I know. I, too, have 
suffered. But think ! If you had married her, and had 
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then found out that she did not care for you as you ex- 
pected, as you deserve to be cared for ? How terrible that 
would have been ! Be thankful that it is not yet too late to 
find happiness." 

"Happiness!" he repeats, scornfully. "How can any 
man expect to find happiness in marriage when women do 
not even know the meaning of the word ' fidelity ? I tell 
you I would now rather trust my old dog, Lion, than the 
best seeming woman under the sun. Fidelity ? Bah, you 
don't even know what it means." 

"Ah, Mr. Balfour," I sigh reproachfully; "I think 1 
could tell you what it means." 

Again the memory of a fine passage flits opportunely into 
my mind. Very useful sometimes is superficial knowledge. 
It is very difficult to tell good paste from diamonds — in the 
moonlight. 

" I really beg your pardon, Mrs. Despard," he says, 
hastily ; " I did not mean you in particular. Of course not. 
There is something different in you from the vulgar herd ; 
or else I should not now be boring you with my lamenta- 
tions. I meant women in general. Well, and what is your 
idea of fidelity ?" 

I assume an oracular look, and speak quickly and avec 
des larmes dans la voix. 

" Fidelity ! Ah, there is little of it in the world, I fancy. 
A marriage is to me null and void without fidelity, not only 
of act, but of thought, of mind, of heart ; and fidelity makes 
in God's sight a marriage tie holier than any man can 
forge, and one which no human laws can sever. What do 
I call fidelity ? I think it is to keep faithful through good 
report and evil report, through suffering and, if need be, 
through shame ; it is to credit no evil of the one loved from 
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other lips, and, if told that such evil is true hy his own, to 
blot it out as though it had never been ; to keep true to 
him through all appearances, however against hirn — through 
silence, and absence, and trial ; never to forsake him by 
one thought, and to brave all the world to servo him ; that 
is what seems fidelity to me, nothing less — nothing less !" 

As I stop, my voice breaks into a little uncontrollable 
sob, and my lips quiver with an emotion that is not wholly 
assumed. On the stage I have seen Ellen Terry weep 
copiously ; poor Adelaide Neilson used to shed real tears as 
she was going through her imaginary sorrows, and I have 
really worked myself up into a state of quite respectable 
excitement. But I do not cry ; the crystal drops hang 
prettily on the edge of my long lashes, that is all. As I 
wipe them away with my bit of lace that I call a pocket- 
handkerchief, Algy seizes both my hands in his, and, in his 
turn, attempts to console me. 

' ' Good God ! " he cries, agitatedly, ' ' I never knew Dear 

Mrs. Despard, you will forgive me, won't you ? With my 
stupid maunderings I have roused some painful recollection. 
I ought not to have started such a wretched conversation. I 
know I'm enough to give anybody the blues ; but if I had 
known for a moment that there had been sadness in your past, 
I never would have forced my confidences upon you like this." 

Forced his confidences, indeed ! Poor young man,— 
si tu savais ce que fai a te dire ! 

" But I never knew, believe me," he continues, " that you 
also had had troubles of the — of the heart. I thought all 
your worries had been pecu — had been about — about money." 

" Money !" I exclaim scornfully. "Ah, Mr. Balfour, you 
do not know me yet. If you only knew how little I value 
money, how I despise it except for the good it enables one to 
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do, and the — and the happy days it can sometimes 
ensure." 

" But you will tell me," he says eagerly ; " you will con- 
fide in me the story of your wrongs ; for wrongs they were, 
I am very sure. Let me be your friend in deed as well as 
in name. Give me the privilege of knowing your real sell: 
as well as your charming society self." 

" Not now !" I say, rising, and putting my hand to " my 
fevered brow," with a deep sigh ; "not now ! I could not 
bear it now. Some other time. Better seme other time. 
I shall be stronger. Come, let us go." 

And so we go. He escorts me back to the hotel in 
silence, and there — nobody being on the steps — presses a 
fervent kiss on my fingers, and departs. 

On the whole, I am inclined to think that things might 
look worse. As he left me he said : " A demean*" 

" Well, then, a demain," 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

Hotel de Paris, 'Monte Carlo. 

Several days have passed, my faithful gossip, since I 
had a chat with you ; several days, which have slipped away 
pleasantly enough, but which have been absolutely devoid 
of incident worth recording in your dainty pages. 

I have made one or two acquaintances ; I have changed 
my frocks four times a day ; I have dawdled about with 
Algy, morning, afternoon, and evening ; and I have lived 
the life of Monte Carlo, which is now so familiar to every- 
body that it needs no further description. 

But, though I have seen so much of Algy, he has not 
again relapsed into the favourable mood of our first night in 
the Casino gardens. He has fallen back into his old self. 
He is very attentive, delightfully assiduous, "all that there 
is of most charming ;" but he is not in love, — at least, not 
with me. And I have taken care to return his lead. I 
don't wish to frighten my bird, so I leave sentimental situa- 
tions to come of themselves. I flirt with him a good deal, 
it is true ; but I don't make love to him ; my chief object is 
to make my company necessary to him. I amuse him, 
therefore, to the top of his bent, so as to make him " miss 
me most dreadfully " (to use his own words) whenever — and 
that is very often — I do not make my promised appearance 
in the gardens or at the theatre. 
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Very uneventful, indeed, up to yesterday has been my 
present stay in the naughty principality. 

Up to yesterday. Ah, but yesterday ! 

Yesterday I — took to gambling again. 

And to-day I had a long and intimate conversation with 
the friend of the Russian Ambassador — with the mysterious 
individual who travelled from Paris to Monaco with me, and 
who gave such a good guess at my character. 

And now, " dere diry," let me tell you all about it. 
Yesterday morning I went over to the Hotel des Anges to 
breakfast with the Picayunes, a pah of American love-birds 
whom I have just inspired with immoderate friendship. 
There were several people there I knew ; among others 
Algy. But I should not have noted the festivity if it had 
not been that somebody suddenly found out that we were 
" thirteen at table," and Dora Picayune, who is fearfully 
superstitious, would not let us begin until we had got hi a 
stray man to make up fourteen. 

Then, after breakfast, and as we were all trooping out 
down the corridor, a tall, distinguished-looking man came 
out of No. 13. Partly because of the number being the one 
we had been talking about, and partly because the man's ap- 
pearance was not only good but peculiar — he had hair white 
as snow, and a long jet black moustache — I asked Mr. 
Picayune if he knew him. 

" Not personally," said my Yankee ; " but I know who he 
is. He is a Pole, calls himself Prince Poniatowski, and 
gambles enormously at roulette." 

That was nothing wonderfully extraordinary, you will 
Ray — l ie re we all gamble ; but what do you think of this, 
my gossip ? 

Just as I was enjoying my post -prandial cigarette last 
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niglit, and was thinking of going through un bain tie loilelle 
for a " small and early " at Lady Carshalton's, in rashes 
Felicie with a horrified face. 

" Well, Felicie ? I inquire between two puffs ; " and what 
is the matter now ? Is the hotel on fiio, or what ?" 

" Alt, mon Dieu, Madame !" she cries, <: un sinktre affreux ! 
Figure to yourself that Monseigneur the Prince Poniatowski 
has just been brought into the hotel at the agony. He has 
made jump to himself the brains in the Casino. They bring 
him here because it is nearer than his hotel. It appears 
that he has suicided himself because he has ruined himself 
in putting more than a hundred times upon the No. 13 at 
the roulette !" 

A suicide ! No. 13 brought to my notice for the third time 
in one day by a suicide — that luckiest thing of all others to 
be connected with in any way (except as principal) when you 
want to try your luck ! At least, they all say so here. 
Experienced gamblers will give almost any amount for a 
suicide's relic, as everybody knows. I cannot resist the 
temptation. 

"Quick I" I cry, jumping up excitedly. My cloak and 
my heaviest veil, Felicie. Quick ! or I may be too late !" 

Eegardless of the astonishment I arouse in Felicie's 
inquiring mind, I hurry on my things. I empty my purse 
and put therein a thousand-franc note with which to tempt 
Fortune, and I rush downstairs to the hall. 

There I find that the Prince has been removed to an 
adjoining room ; but I go up to the chair on which they 
had rested him, and furtively rub my thousand-franc note 
upon it. Then I flit over to the Casino, and soon am 
among the excited crowd at the roulette-table, at which the 
unfortunate Prince had been playing. 
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•' Has the 13 come up yet ?" I ask of an old liag, who is 
looking on with eager eyes, and keeping a faithful record of 
the play. 

" No, madame," she says, " not once to-night. If I had 
a louis left I would try it myself." 

And the old creature begins to try and wheedle the 
necessary coin out of my purse. 

I quickly change my note, and boldly put down the 
maximum allowed by the administration upon the 13. 

" Le jeu est fait,'" says the croupier. " Paen ne va plus !" 

A minute of intense anxiety passes slowly — oh, how 
slowly ! The ball slackens in its swift course ; it will soon 
stop. Nearer and nearer, on its last gyration does it come 
to 13. At last — it will never reach it — Yes ! No ! 
Yes! 

" Treize," says the croupier impassively, " rouge impair it 
manque !" 

Hurrah ! I have won six thousand francs. It is a pretty 
little coup enough ; but, unfortunately, or fortunately, as the 
case may be, it has filled me with an insane confidence in 
my inspiration. The fever is on me now. I will work out 
the number. 

I pick up my winnings, and repeat the operation with No. 
1. You see, as 13 was brought to my notice three times, I 
cannot do less than try it in every way. I am moved by 
the spirit, therefore, to divide the figures, and try 1, with 
the full determination to follow it up with No. 3, if I am 
lucky enough to win. 

My star is in the ascendant ; I do win ! I am so excited 
that it requires all my hardly-earned self-control to prevent 
me from shouting out loud, or cutting a caper. 

With the utmost calmness, however, I gather up the 
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Uasse of notes that I have won, and again stake the 
maximum, this time upon the 3. 

My neighbours are almost as excited as myself. But 
there is a dead silence as the ball is flung into the well, and 
the fatal words, " rien ne va plus,'" sound through the room. 

" Le trois gagne!" Glorious, magical words ! I have 
won again. 

I now proceed to back the colours. Sometimes I go on 
red and sometimes on black. But I always stake the 
maximum (six thousand francs), and my inspiration is never 
at fault. 

I have made my fortune ! 

But what is more — I have broken the bank ! For after 
he has paid me my last coup, the croupier rises and says : — 
Messieurs et mesdamss, on ne jouera plus ce soir." 

Even when it is a man who breaks the bank the sen- 
sation is immense. It furnishes conversation for at least a 
couple of days after. But when it is a "female woman" 
the sensation becomes a nine days' wonder. I find that I 
am the centre of an admiring — very much too admiring — ■ 
throng. Notoriety is a great thing, no doubt ; but it has its 
disadvantages. To begin with, I am distinctly being 
hustled, which I greatly object to ; secondly, I do not wish 
to be recognised, and I feel morally certain that some evil 
fate will waft Algy hither before I can get out, although 
by this time he ought to be tripping in at Lady Carshalton's ; 
thirdly, I have a very large sum of money in my hands, and 
I am horribly afraid somebody will take a fancy to it. 

Just at that moment a voice sounded in my ear. 

" Do not be alarmed, Mrs. Despard," it whispers ; "I will 

take care of you, if you will allow me. Let us get out of 
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the crowd through the gardens. I have an attendant here 
who will see that we are not followed." 

I look round and recognise my bearish travelling com- 
panion, and the Eussian Ambassador's friend, Monsieur 
Paul Dromiroff. Behind him stands the attendant he has 
just mentioned, a stalwart, swarthy foreigner of a pronounced 
Kalmuck type. He certainly looks quite able and willing to 
keep off any obnoxious followers, and I feel, somehow, that 
my new riches are safe, for the present. True, I do not 
know this Dromiroff from the proverbial Adam ; but, some- 
how, I have confidence in him. True, I have seen him in 
intimate conversation with a diplomatic magnate of the first 
water ; " but it is not that ; somehow, I feel intuitively that 
I may trust the man — that he is destined in some way to 
influence my future life. 

So I bow a graceful assent, and take his proffered arm. 
Presently we are standing together in the moonlight, in a 
secluded part of the pleasaunce. 

"And now," says M. Dromiroff, "now, my charming 
Mrs. Despard, to decide what we shall do with those three 
hundred thousand francs of yours." 

" What we shall do with it ?" I repeat, aghast. 

" Yes, my dear madam," he replies imperturbably ; " what 
shall we do with it ?" 

" I know what I am going to do with it," I answer ; 
" take very good care of it. It is not every day that one 
gets a coup of this sort. I shall lock it up in my room to- 
night, and take it it over to Nice in the morning and get 
some banker there to send it to England. I am not going 
to trust myself. I might be tempted to lose it all back." 

" There you are wise," said the old man. " I thoroughly 
commend your prudence, but you are simply insane if you 

M 
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leave a sum of money of that magnitude in your room all 
night. Grand Bicu ! Have you not seen enough of the 
denizens of Monte Carlo to realise the danger of such a 
course ?" 

What does the old gentleman mean ? He surely does net 
intend to suggest that I should give my winnings to him to 
take care of ! By Heaven ! he does so, for almost imme- 
diately he says :•— 

"Be guided by me, my dear young lady; let me have 
charge of your money until to-morrow, when I will hand it 
over to you again ; and, if you will permit me, I will escort 
you to Nice and see it placed in safe custody." 

Somehow or other this speech makes me feel suspicious. 
I had reposed every confidence in the old Bear hitherto, but 
now I am filled with doubt with regard to the honesty of 
his intentions. After all, I know nothing of him, and the 
apparent interest he takes in me, and his solicitude for the 
safety of my money may very possibly be only a cloak to 
conceal some felonious intent. No, the money is safer 
with me than with anybody else. 

"It is quite too kind of you," I say, "offering to put 
yourself to so much trouble, but I assure you that the 
money will be quite safe with me. I always lock my door 
at night, and I am certain that no one is in the least likely 
to rob me." 

"Be it so, dear Madame Despard," he answers, "but 
recollect that I warned you." 

He leaves me on the top of the steps at the hotel, and I 
must confess that at first I am troubled with an uneasy 
misgiving, but that soon passes away and I go to bed. 

Felicie has heard of my good fortune, and although she 
does not know the enormous sura I have won, guesses that 
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it is something considerable, and congratulates me 

effusively. 

The reaction has now set in, and I feel worn and tired 

from the anxiety, excitement, and the tension of the nerves 

to which I have been subjected, so I soon dismiss her, and, 

having carefully locked up my money in my dressing case 

and my dressing case in the chest of drawers, I put the keys 

under my pillow and jump into bed. Although I am so 

fatigued, yet somehow or other I find that I cannot sleep. 

I light the candles and began to read Guy de Maupassant's 

" Vne Vie," which is too interesting and exciting to help me 

to court with any success the God of Slumber, and so 

I turn to Henri Greville's " L'lngenue," which is dull and 

stupid enough to speedily effect the object I have in view. 

But it is all to no purpose. Sleep I cannot. Well, there is 

nothing for it but my dear chloral ; and so, helping myself to 

a good dose, I am soon in delicious dreamland far away 

from all mundane troubles, hopes and fears, nor do I awake 

until Felicie has for a considerable time been beating a 

tattoo at my door. I get up and let her in, and having 

drunk my chocolate, it occurs to me to go and look at my 

money. I take my keys from under the pillow and soon 

reach my dressing case. Merciful Heavens, my money is 

gone ! 

****** 

Picture my surprise, my horror, and that sickening 
feeling that comes over one in the presence of such a 
calamity. I am so aghast that for some considerable time I 
am perfectly incapable of coming to any determination with 
reference to the course I had better pursue and the means I 
ought to adopt to endeavour to regain my money. The fact 
is that I can scarcely realise my awful loss. When at 

m 2 
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length I do take in the situation, I ring the bell violently, 
and, in few minutes, I have the whole of the officials of the 
hotel in my room. Some dozen individuals give as many 
different explanations ; the manager expresses regret that I 
did not leave the money with him, and from his manner 
appears to doubt whether I have lost it at all. At least, 
that is the impression he conveys to my mind. However, 
there is nothing that can be done, and after a time they 
all leave me. Felicie, who is in floods of tears, attempts 
to comfort me between her sobs, but this has only 
the effect of irritating me still more, and I soon send 
her away. 

I go downstairs, and almost the first person I meet is 
Algy Balfour. He has heard the news, and bothers me with 
fifty stupid questions and as many idiotic suggestions. 
Bored to death, I get rid of him by begging him to lose no 
time, and leave no stone unturned, in endeavouring to trace 
the money. He asks the amount, but there I equivocate, as 
I don't wish him to know as much as you, my diary, and I 
am quite aware that he can do no earthly good, and that I 
shall serve no good purpose by supplying him with the 
exact facts. 

Then he goes, and cursing my fate, I walk quietly down 
towards the town of Monaco. I have not got far before I see 
a well-known figure coming in my direction. Yes, it is the 
Russian. I wonder if he can be of any use in this awful 
emergency. 

" Well, Madame Despard — not gone over to Nice with 
your money ?" 

" For the best reason in the world — I have no money to 
go with. I have been robbed of every centime." 

"I am not in the least surprised, madam ; it is exactly 
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what I foresaw. You will do me the justice to say that it 
is precisely what I foretold." 

How maddening it is after a shock of this description for 
a person to preach " I told you so !" 

" Yes ; you were certainly a true prophet of evil," I say, 
sharply. 

" Well, now I will be a prophet of good. I prophesy that 
you will recover your money." 

" Do you really think that there is the least chance ?" I 
ask, regaining some slight hope from his positive manner. 

" I do," he says, " and I will assist you." 

" But how can you help me ? and what experience have 
you had in such matters ?" 

"I have had some slight experience," he replies. "I 
am the head of the Eussian secret police." 

" Head of the Eussian secret police !" I exclaim. " That 
is the last thing I should have taken you for. And yet 
why not ? Ever since I met you I have been racking my 
brain with fruitless conjectures as to your individuality. 
You have now solved the riddle, and at a singularly oppor- 
tune moment. I have the utmost faith in your power to 
assist me. I thoroughly believe in you." 

"You flatter me, Madame Despard," is all that he 
answers. 

"It is too cruel to make such a coup,'" I go on, "and 
then to lose the fruit of one's marvellous fortune. It is 
once in a lifetime that one experiences such a triumph of 
chance as I did last night. I played like a true gambler, 
and boldly backed my luck, and was, as I deserved to be, 
rewarded for my courage, and now to lose all — it is too 
sickening !" 

" It will teach you a lesson, Madame Despard," replies 
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the Eussian, " and that is not to imagine that you can go 
through this world independent of all assistance. Now, I 
placed my sendees at your disposal last night, but you 
would not avail yourself of them, and you see the terrible 
result. Self independence is not a bad attribute, but it may 
be carried too far. You are a most intelligent woman ; you 
have great powers of intuition. You ought to have been 
able to have seen that I was to be trusted." 

"My dear friend, I know that I ought ; but forgive me, 
and help me if you can. Surely I have been sufficiently 
punished." 

"I think you have, my dear lady," he says; "here is 
your money !" 

Then he produces a vast pocket-book, and in it are my 
lost bank-notes. 

" Count them," he says, " and tell me if they are correct." 

I do so mechanically, and reply in the affirmative. I 
am almost speechless with surprise and excitement, but, oh, 
so glad ! It is almost worth Avhile to have gone through 
the agony of the loss to experience the joy of the restora- 
tion. "Whem I am myself again, and have sufficiently 
recovered from the shock and strain on my nerves, I ask for 
an explanation. 

" How does it signify, dear Madame Despard, in what way 
you have again become the mistress of your little fortune ? 
There is the fact, and you are only to be congratulated." 

" Yes, I know ; but think of my curiosity You, who 
have been such a benefactor, will, I am sure, add to the 
vast obligation under which you have placed me by telling 
me how you have so wonderfully come to my rescue." 

" I have possibly been your benefactor ; at any rate, that 
has been my intention," he replies, " but in a way that you 
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little imagine. You wish to know how, in spite of all your 
precautions, your money was abstracted last night, and how 
it has been recovered by me ?" 
"Yes!" 

" The latter portion of your inquiry is solved by my answer 
to the former. I gave orders for your apartment to be 
visited last night, and your property has always remained in 
my charge." 

' ' How dare you do such a thing ? How dare you play 
such a cruel practical joke on me ?" I say, justly indignant. 

"Pray calm yourself, charming Madame Despard," 
answers the old Eussian, coolly ; "it was all done for your 
good. I merely wanted to show you in a practical form the 
power that nous autres possess, and that for an important 
object." 

"And the object?" 

" Merely that I want you to join our ranks. It will be a 
good thing for us and a good thing for you. I am not a 
philanthropist. I am not actuated solely by a desire to 
benefit you, but I fully recognise the value of the services of 
a woman of your type, and I want to secure them." 

" I could not entertain such a proposition for a single 
instant," I reply. 

" Not if it was made very tempting ?" 

" Under no circumstances could I do so." 

" Reflect ; there is no hurry for your decision." 

" If I reflected until Doomsday, my decision would be the 
same. No, no, no l" 

" There is nothing the least derogatory in accepting such 
a position," he argues. "Many members of our oldest 
families, many individuals with historical names, are enrolled 
in our fraternity. Do as I ask, and existence will at last 
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have some interest for you. Your life is being wasted. You 
are capable of great things, and I should like to assist in 
moulding your destiny." 

" I am quite content with things as they are," I answer ; 
"I have had quite enough intrigue in the world, and all I 
want now is quiet and peace of mind." 

"How little you know yourself !" he says. "Imagine 
your tolerating a bourgeois existence for six months. I could 
as well imagine a hawk mating with a dove, a cat with a 
mouse." 

"It is useless saying anything more about it," I reply. 
" My mind is made up." 

" You will alter your mind one day," he says," 
" and then you had better write to me. This will always 
find me," he continues, giving me a card with an address at 
St. Petersburg on it. 

I take it and bid him bood-bye. Then I make my way to 
the station as quickly as possible, and take the train to Nice, 
where I deposit my money with a banker with instructions 
to remit it to England. I am not going to give Monsieur 
Blanc's successors the chance of getting it back from me. 
I meet Algy at the Nice station when I am returning to 
Monte Carlo. He appears rather cool in his manner, and 
so I treat him with corresponding froidcur. He asks why I 
have come over to Nice, and I tell him. He questions me 
most minutely with reference to the recovery of my money, 
but I merely say that the police have succeeded in tracing 
it and restoring it to me. 

I don't want Algy to know too much about my vicux 
Eusse. Poor Algy is very unsuspicious, and accepts all my 
statements with a faith that is positively touching. He 
warms a little before we reach Monte Carlo, and we 
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arrange to dino at eight in the restaurant of the Hotel de 
Paris. 

It is past that hour when we walk into the room, and, 
large as it is, every table seems crowded. At last the head 
waiter finds us a place, and I quietly survey the scene. It 
is indeed a strange mixture ; there is a cocotte elbowing an 
English duchess, a money-lender's tout dining with a peer, 
my old Russian and his friend the Ambassador, and a hetero- 
geneous mass of all tongues, nations, and languages, people 
with reputations and people without, a babel of voices chiefly 
discussing the recent successes and failures at the tables, and 
the plans and systems for breaking the bank ; and there is, 
good Heavens ! at the table just behind me, with beaming 
countenance and eyes full of mischief, the man I least of all 
wished to meet in Monte Carlo — the man of all others that 
it is expedient for me to avoid, at any rate for the present — 
although I am dying to speak to him. Yes, there is no 
mistaking him — it is Lord Udolpho Daysey ! 

* * * * * * 

There is no doubt about it. It is Lord Udolpho Daysey, 
and no other man, " as large as life and twice as natural." 
And I do think that an apparition of his Satanic Majesty 
himself, horns, hoofs, brimstone, and all, would be a less 
perturbing sight to me just now than the presence of the 
extremely handsome young aristocrat at yonder table. 

I do not mean to say that the impression his unexpected 
appearances produces upon me is wholly disagreeable. Far 
from it. I have already confessed to you, my old gossip, 
that I conceived a sort of sneaking kindness for the ' ' noble 
lord" at first sight, despite myself. Under other circum- 
stances I should be delighted to see him. If Algy Balfour 
were not here, I should most undoubtedly afford him every 
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opportunity of making acquaintance with me. But Algy is 
here, and there is no knowing what Lord Dolly might not 
be able to let out, and there certainly is no knowing how 
Algy might take the information. For I suspect that Algy 
has under his blase exterior a very hot temper of his own ; 
and I quite believe that, after having been jilted so cruelly 
(as he thinks) by Miss Vyse, he would not hesitate to throw 
aside Lena Despard like a rotten apple if he chanced to find 
anything wrong at the core. My role with him is that of the 
faithful friend who can sympathise with his troubles, having 
herself been hardly dealt with. Let him but suspect one 
quarter of the truth, and my chance with him is ruined for 
ever. " There is many a slip between the cup and the lip," 
I know ; but it would be cruel indeed to have got the tempt- 
ing cup so near one's dry lips, and to have it snatched away 
just as one opened them to drink. Is it not Shakespeare 
who says in one place, " He ten times pines that pines 
beholding food;" and in another, " "lis double death to 
drown in ken of shore ?" Well, then, them's my sentiments, 
and a great deal better put than people talk now-a-days. 

All this flits through my mind in the space of about a 
second. It takes me just a second to deliberate as to whether 
I shall boldly accept Lord Dolly's challenge and acknowledge 
his acquaintance, or whether I shall brave his wrath, and 
look at him as if I had never seen him before. But Algy 
has caught sight of him. 

"Do you know that fellow?" he says at last, fumbling 
for his eyeglass, which he is always losing ; " he is staring 
at you as if he expected you to bow to him." 

"Oh, is he?" I answer, carelessly fanning myself, and 
lying back in my chair with easy nonchalance. " The face 
is familiar enough to me — I suppose I have seen him in the 
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Park, or Hurlingliam, or somewhere ; but I am quite sure I 
don't know the mans name." 

Algy has found his glass by this time, and is fixing it in 
his eye, preparatory to glaring at his compatriot in the 
aggressive way which Englishmen affect in looking at each 
other. It is certainly not so offensive as the withering 
contempt with which they toise a foreigner ; but it is 
decidedly hostile, nevertheless. 

"Why, it's Dolly Daysey," he exclaims. "I met him 
at Cowes last August, aboard old Hornblower's yacht. 
Don't you know him ? Most people do, I fancy." 

I proceed to deny the soft impeachment, and this timo 
with some vigour, for I notice that Algy has nodded to my 
dangerous admirer. My well-meant efforts are, however, in 
vain. The astute Dolly has seized upon his opportunity, 
and is wending his way towards us through the crowded 
tables. 

" Hullo, Balfour !" he cries, heartily. " Whoever would 
have thought of finding you here, so early in the season ?" 

And he nearly shakes Algy's hand off, as if Algy were 
his best friend, and he were meeting him again after an 
absence of ten years at the very least. 

" I might return the compliment, I think," says Algy, 
extricating his hand, and smoothing it down. "Thought 
you went in for nothing but hunting, you know. You 
ought to be at Melton Mowbray, or somewhere like that, by 
rights." 

Why on earth do men nearly always say " huntin' " and 
"yachtin'," I wonder? They don't talk of " somethin' " 
and nothin'," or complain of a horse's " kickin'," or praise 
a partner's " valsin' " But lam" digressin' " 

" I don't know where I ought to be," laughs Dolly. " I 
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only know that I'm precious glad I'm here, as I understand 
it's freezing hard in the shires. And I may add" — look- 
ing straight into my eyes — "that I am all the gladder, 
as I fancy I have the pleasure of this lady's acquaint- 
ance." 

Algy, who has already repented his ill-advised nod, 
frowns, and shakes his head. 

" She says she don't know you," ho whispers, gruffly. 

" Introduce me, then," whispers Dolly, persistently. 

" Perhaps she wouldn't like it," returns Algy, getting 
quite annoyed. " Better wait till after dinner. Well, good- 
bye for the present. We can't stop whispering here, you 
know." 

All this time I am sipping at my champagne, and 
nibbling at some marrons glaces, with the greatest " coolth." 
(A word of my own. We say " warm " — " warmth ;" why 
not " cool " — " coolth ?") I have made up my mind to be 
guided by events. And I have not long to wait. The 
event occurs almost immediately. 

"I see I must appeal to you in person," continues the 
unabashed Dolly, addressing himself directly to me. " It 
is perfectly true, isn't it ? I ivas introduced to you once, 
wasn't I ?" And, as I still hesitate a moment : " It was 
in Paris, wasn't it, Mrs. Robinson ? Let me see, I can even 
remember the name of your hotel, if I try. Wasn't it the 
Hotel ?" 

" My name is not Robinson," I interrupt, hurriedly ; 
" and I am quite sure it was not in Paris you were introduced 
to me. But I know your face quite well. I have no doubt 
we have met in society somewhere. At all events " — ■ 
with a gracious smile — " that is very easily arranged. Mr. 
Balfour, why don't you introduce your friend ?" 
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"Oh, certainly! if you wish it," growls Algy. "Lord 
Udolpho Daysey — Mrs. Despard." 

"It always reminds me," says Dolly, annexing a chair 
from an adjoining table, and sitting down at my side, " of 
the two Oxford undergrads ; the one looking on at the 
other drowning in Sandford Lasher, and refusing to save 
him because they had not been introduced. Now, Mrs. 
Despard, you saw me perishing in the dismal solitude of 
my table out there, and yet you would not save me because 
I had not been introduced," 

" Don't you think that your dinner will be getting cold ?" 
says Algy, almost rudely. 

" But now I have been introduced," pursues milord, with- 
out noticing his friend's interruption, " I intend to improve 
the occasion ; if not just now, as I see you have done your 
dinner, at all events later on. By the way, what are you 
going to do with yourselves to-night ?" 

We have as yet made no plans for the evening. 

" We are going to hear Judic in ' Un Mari Vierge,' " 
Algy has the impudence to answer. " I have got two 
stalls in the third row, the only ones that were left in the 
theatre." 

" Oh, indeed !" says Dolly, with a curious grin. " Then 
I suppose there's no chance for me ? But, of course, you'll 
have a shy at the tables afterwards ? Which do you 
patronise, Mrs. Despard — roulette or trente-et-quarante ?" 

" Mrs. Despard never plays," interposes my protector, 
before I can speak. " The associations at the tables are 
not fit for Mrs. Despard. And, as for me, I have made up 
my mind to give up gambling altogether." 

" Oh, indeed !" says Dolly, as before ; " sorry I spoke. 
Well, ta-ta, Balfour. I'll go and finish my dinner. Good 
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evening, Mrs. Despard. So glad to have made your ac- 
quaintance — at last." 

And he "returns to his muttons," or, more probably, to 
some delicate entree, which is getting cold. That does not 
seem to matter much to him, for he attacks it, whatever it 
is, with a will. I observe, however, that he takes the pre- 
caution of filling a large tumbler with champagne and 
gulping it off before he begins. 

" My dear Mr. Balfour," I say, after a pause, during 
which my companion has sat moodily silent, " how could 
you tell such a dreadful fib ? You know perfectly well we 
never even thought of going to see Judic to-night. We were 
debating as to whether we should go to Lady Minerva's 
dance, or to the private theatricals on board Mrs. Eollin 
Stone's steam yacht." 

" Just so," answered Algy ; " and as Lord Dolly was 
very probably going to both, I thought it best to put him 
off the scent as to our intentions." 

" But I thought you were such intimate friends," I urge ; 
" at all events, you brought him over to our table." 

" Brought him over to our table!" repeats Algy, indig- 
nantly ; "I simply nodded to him, like I should in the 
street. He could see I had a lady with me whom he didn't 
know. If I had thought he would have had the cheek to 
come over here, and force his acquaintance on you, 
I would have seen him further first before I saw him at 
all." 

" But what is your objection to him ?" I persist. " I have 
heard of him before, and always as one of the best set. And 
he is very nice, and gentlemanly, and — and well-dressed." 
I was going to say " distractingly handsome," but I do not 
want to rouse my Algy's jealousy ; at all events, not before 
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the settlements are signed, and the wedding breakfast is di- 
gested. 

"My objection to him," says Algy, doggedly, "is the 
same that I have against a good many men of his class. It 
is simply this. lie belongs to the best set, as you say ; 
but, at the same time, he has some deuced shady acquain- 
tances. I don't say a word against him personally ; but I 
happen to know that he is very thick with Captain 
Fortinbras, and all that lot, and that is quite enough for 
me. Lord Udolpho Daysey may be ' very nice,' but he is 
certainly not a man whom I should like you to admit to 
your intimacy." 

I am inclined to think from Algy's present possessive 
attitude towards me on most such occasions as these, that 
there are very few men indeed whom he ivouhl "like me 
to admit to my intimacy." 

" But aren't you just a little prejudiced," I am stupid 
enough to say, " against that poor Captain Fortinbras ? He 
is a bad lot, certainly — a very bad lot, I daresay. But a 
younger son has so much to contend with when he is thrown 
on the world. Brought up expensively, he finds himself 
without means to live as he as been accustomed. Ought not 
some allowance to be made for — • — ?" 

"My opinion of 'poor' Captain Fortinbras," interrupts 
Algy, who has been chafing under my ill-timed defence of 
my old ally, "is so bad that I should not hesitate to decline 
the acquaintance of any woman — even you — who had ever 
been intimate with him. You, Mrs. Despard, have met him. 
If I thought Jack Fortinbras had the right to call himself 
a friend of yours, I should leave your presence, now — this 
moment — never to seek it again !" 

He has worked himself up into a regular passion. He is 
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speaking very quickly, and smiling as he speaks, but big 
eyes are flashing with a lurid light, and he evidently must 
thoroughly mean what he says. 

" A. friend of mine, indeed !" I say, with dignity. " That, 
Mr. Balfour, is quite impossible after the story you told me 
in London one day. I did meet him, casually, in society 
long ago. I pity him ; but I know nothing more of him 
than what you yourself have told me." 

After this colossal crammer I rise to go ; and, with a 
gracious little smile and bow to Dolly (the more gracious from 
the fact that Algy is not looking), I leave the room, congratu- 
lating myself upon having effectually bound the said Dolly 
to my interests. I don't think he will " split " on me now. 

Outside, Mr. Balfour and I held a council of war. We 
finally decide to go first to Mrs. Bollin Stone's private 
theatricals, and afterwards to Lady Minerva's dance at the 
Villa Mezzomonte. The yacht's boats are in waiting at the 
little pier, and we are soon on the snowy deck of the Loreley. 
Our hostess is a somewhat vulgar American, but she is 
fabulously rich, hospitality personified, and is possessed of a 
great fund of originality. It is no wonder, therefore, that, 
when the theatricals, which are decidedly above the average, 
come to an end amidst a storm of aristocratic applause, and 
a cotillon is promised us after supper, Algy and I elect to let 
Lady Minerva " slide," and to finish up the night on deck. 

It is just half-past three in the morning when I say 
" good-bye " to Algy on the steps of the Hotel de Paris. He 
has had quite enough champagne, and tries to kiss me ; but 
I evade his advances artfully and virtuously, and run quickly 
up to my own rooms. 

I have a suite, consisting of a dining-room, a boudoir, a 
bed-room, and a dressing-room. Felicie is generally to be 
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found sitting at the dining-room table fast asleep when I 
return late, but to-night she is not to be seen. There lie:.!, 
instead, a sheet of note-paper on the table : 

" Madame, — Je'?i suis desolee, mats je n'y tiens plus. 
J'al une migraine affreu.se, accompagnee de vomissements. Je 
vais me cottcher. " Felicje Bataclan." 

So Felicie has got a sick-headache, and has gone to bed ? 
Very annoying, to-night especially, as I am tired out. Well, 
I suppose I must undress myself somehow. I go into the 
boudoir, and find the lamp there, burning low, on the table 
by the sofa. I suppose Felicie has been reading, for the 
last new novel — " S6ducteur ou Seductrice " — lies open on 
the ground. I turn up the lamp. 

To my horror, something stretches itself on the sofa and 
yawns. 

To my horror and alarm, that something turns out to be 
a man. 

To my horror, alarm, and a confused jumble of other 
feelings, that man turns out to be Lord Udolpho Daysey ! 
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CHAPTER XV. 

My late respected father, " dere diry," was a Low Church 
clergyman of the most pronounced type. He certainly gave 
his daughters a first-rate home-education, good food and 
lodging, and plenty of out-door exercise ; but as he objected, 
without exception, to every form of social enjoyment, we 
did not even know the meaning of the word "pleasure" 
until we were emancipated from his control by matrimony. 
My three sisters are all dead, so they cannot give their 
opinion about the husbands he chose for them ; but, for my 
part, I will say that his religion must have been largely 
diluted by worldly considerations when he gave my reluctant 
hand to my first husband, Mr. Molyneux — a man whom I 
could not love, who had notoriously sown a large crop of wild 
oats, and whose only recommendation as a suitor was his 
ancient name and the heavy rent-roll connected with his 
estates. 

The author of my days was, in particular, never weary of 
descanting at intolerable length upon the virtues of the 
Commonwealth as opposed to the vices of the Restoration. 
I have since, however, heard it argued with considerable 
force that the dissipated tendencies of Merry England under 
Charles II. were chiefly due to the systematic repression of 
all kinds of amusements, even the most innocent, by the 
advisers of His Highness the Lord Protector Crorawell. I 
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am more inclined to adhere to this view of the question, 
inasmuch as, in my own case, I attribute the devergondage 
which has been discovered (and sternly rebuked) in my 
present disposition, to the Keign of Terror under which I 
groaned during the whole of my girlhood. 

To the puritanical views of my father I owe, however, 
some proficiency in a study which is not much affected by 
my sistev-mondaines. His direst anathema marantlia was, I 
think, reserved for the stage and everything connected 
therewith. Play-actors and playwrights he held in equal 
abhorrence. But by some curious mental process he had 
come to exempt Shakespeare from the general excommuni- 
cation ; and a fine copy of the " Divine William " held an 
honoured place next the Family Bible in his voluminous but 
soporific library. One day I happened to take the great 
dramatist down by mistake, and the pictures in the Sacred 
Volume ceased from that moment to possess any interest 
for me. 

From that day my chief pleasure was my stolen hour in 
the company of Borneo or Othello, Lady Macbeth or Bosalind. 
I became an ardent Shakespearian student (perhaps because 
I had nothing more frivolous to read — but not altogether for 
that reason), and I have not yet forgotten quite all I knew, 
although I have only dipped into my old friend and consoler 
by fits and starts since my wedding-day. 

Which accounts, cher journal, for the occasional quotations 
from the Bard of Avon with which I adorn your pages. 

Which brings me back, moreover, " to my muttons," 
though by a somewhat circuitous and lengthy road. That, 
however, matters little, as the only person who will ever be 
deeply bored or moderately interested by this scribble is — ■ 
myself. 

s % 
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When I caught sight of Lord Udolpho Dajsey opposite ma 
in the Restaurant of the Hotel de Paris, my equanimity 
was certainly a good deal disturbed. There was the very 
likely possibility of his " turning nasty " at the sight of my 
apparent felicity, and doing his best to mar it. It upset me. 
much. 

Now, however, that I find that promising young noble on 
the sofa in my boudoir at nearly four a.m. ; now that there 
is not only the possibility but the extreme probability of 
esclandre, exposure, and scandal, not to mention suspicion 
and rupture when it comes to Algy's ears ; now that the 
danger is no longer imminent, but present ; now that I am 
face to face with the enemy — I find myself calm, collected, 
and eager for the fray. 

There is no need for anyone to say to me — 

" Screw your courage to the sticking place ;" 

for no sudden crisis has ever yet shaken my presence of 

mind. 

" By how much unexpected, by so much 
We must awake endeavour for defence ; 
For courage mounteth with occasion." 

Before the sacrilegious intruder has had time to breathe a 
word, I walk back quietly but swiftly into the dining-room, 
and, going to the door, turn the key in the lock and put it 
into my pocket. I adopt this somewhat incomprehensible 
course for two reasons : — First, to prevent anybody sur- 
prising us in the midst cf the interview which milord 
has so shamelessly forced upon me ; secondly, to prevent 
the possibility of his putting that key into Ms pocket. 

I return to the boudoir. Dolly is wide awake by this 
time, and is coolly turning over the leaves of my album. 

" You are rather late, aren't you, Mrs. Despard 9" he 
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says, with the utmost aplomb as I stand at the door glaring 
at him ; "I have been waiting for you nearly two 
hours." 

I vouchsafe no answer but a wrathful snort to this intensely 
impertinent remark. 

" You do not speak," he continues ; " you look angry, or 
upset. Which is it, belle dame sans merci?" 

Again I confine my observations to an indignant silence. 
I am trying to devise some plan of getting the wretch out 
of the hotel without connecting my name with his prompt 
departure. 

" You look distractingly pretty to-night," he says, after a 
pause. " That dress suits you down to the ground." And 
then, in injured tones — " It was very cruel of you to keep 
me waiting so long." 

I sink into an arm-chair, and begin fanning myself. 

" May I ask, Lord Udolpho," I begin, in my most dulcet 
tones, " to what extraordinary circumstance I owe the 
honour of so matutinal a visit from you ?" 

" Matutinal visit ?" he repeats, as if surprised at the 
question. " Why, my dear Mrs. Despard, to your gracious 
condescension, I suppose.'' 

" Is this a practical joke ?" I inquire, calmly ; " because, 
if so, I must inform you that I simply abominate practical 
jokes." 

" Practical joke !" he repeats as before, " I will answer 
your question by another. Do you mean to say you did not 
expect to find me here ?" 

This is almost too much ; but, somehow or other, I 
manage to keep my temper. 

" You are pleased to be facetious, sir," I retort ; " but as 
I, at bast, have not been drinking this evening, be eoo3 
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enough to open a pint bottle of champagne, which you will 
find in the next room, and to bring it to me here." 

He goes off obediently enough. " Now's your time !" the 
typical British matron would say. " Save your virtue by 
flight. Fling the outer key after him ; rush into your bed- 
room ; lock and bolt yourself in ; scream the house down ! 
and you are safe !" But not so, Lena Despard. 

Before he goes I must find out how he got in without 
being observed ; also, how he is to get out without being 
observed. Also, how much he really does know about me, 
and how far that knowledge is safe in his hands. So when 
he comes back, with the open bottle and a tumbler in his 
hand, he finds me in the same position, and still quietly 
fanning myself. 

" Now, Lord Udolpho Daysey," I say, holding out the 
glass to be filled, "you will kindly sit down and tell me, in 
as few words as possible, your exact purpose in forcing your- 
self upon my company in the small hours of the morning. 
And then you will tell me how you propose to get out of 
the hotel without compromising my reputation. And then 
you will go, that very moment. That will just give me time 
to finish my little refreshment." 

He sits down in silence, and looks at me for a full minute 
without speaking. He certainly is very good at feigning 
surprise. I fancy he is taking time to make up his story. 
But he will be very clever if he can invent even a possible 
lie. 

" You have asked me for two pieces of information, Mrs. 
Despard," he says, sitting down at the table, " which I 
should have thought you already possessed. However, that 
is none of my business. You have chosen to pretend 
ignorance on the subject. So be it. Vous en avez lien 
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le droit. I bow to your desire, and begin at the be- 
ginning." 

He is speaking very quietly, but evidently with strong 
suppressed emotion. It was rather cruel of me to suggest 
he was tipsy. 

"My exact purpose," he continues, "in forcing myself 
upon you to-night I cannot tell you ; for the simple reason 
that I did not ' force myself ' in here, or ever dream of such 
a thing. I am not quite so bad as that, indeed. No ; it 
was like this." 

He stops a moment, looks at me searchingly, and then 
proceeds. 

" When you two left the Cafe, you bowed to me so 
graciously that I was silly enough to take it as a direct invi- 
tation to follow you to the theatre. No ; hear me out ! 
You know yourself that Algy Balfour is not the liveliest of 
companions. Well, I hurried over my dinner, rushed 
across to the theatre, and, to my great surprise and 
pleasure, found a stall vacant next those Algy had said he 
had secured for you. You remember he said they were the 
only ones left. Well, you were not there, of course ; but I 
was expecting you every moment, when to my horror two 
fat Germans plumped down next me. I told them the 
seats belonged to some friends of mine. They showed me 
their coupons. What could I think ? I could only come to 
the conclusion that you had preferred a box at the last 
moment ; so I waited on till nearly the end of the piece in 
the hope of seeing you. Then it suddenly struck me that 
you had changed your mind altogether. Off I went to the 
tables ; inspected every face present ; ascertained that you 
were not there. ' Fool that I am,' I thought ; ' Mrs. 
Despard is at Lady Minerva's, of course I" Off I went to 
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Lady M.'s — no Mrs. Despard ! My last resource would 
have been the American theatricals ; but I wanted to see 
you so much and I was afraid of our crossing each ether. 
So I came back here, and, when I had ascertained you had 
not yet come in, I ordered a B. and S., and sat in the porch 
smoking, and waiting just to have the pleasure of saying 
' Good-night ' to you." 

" A very long and roundabout exordium," I remark, 
drily; "but as yet I have heard nothing to the point. 
Pray come to the point immediately." 

" That's what I am about to do !" he exclaims, flashing 
an angry look at me. Here is the point, so listen ! I 
happened to have to cross the hall to get my cigar-case 
filled, when I noticed one of the chambermaids making 
signs that were unmistakeably intended for me. So I went 
towards her, casually enough, and then she beckoned me 
down a deserted corridor." 

" I trust," interrupting scornfully, " that you are not 
trying to put the blame on to my maid, Felicie. For, 
though I can't say 1 believe you now, if you tried that on, I 
should look upon you as the most barefaced liar in Europe. 
I have the very fullest confidence in Felicie. 

" Felicie ? Oh, dear no !" he says airily, and with a 
curious smile ; " I made Felicie's acquaintance in Paris, at 
the Hotel Marsollier. She is pale and dark, as most 
Parisiennes are. This one was fair and pink, like Germans 
and Northerners generally." 

" Well, and what did the woman say?" I inquire, be- 
coming interested ia spite of my smouldering wrath. 

"She asked me if I wanted to see you to-night privately, 
and then, if I would make it worth her while, to get me a 
private interview, saying that it would have to be awfully 
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artfully managed, as you were terribly afraid of being — • 
well, of — of scandal." 

" How can you invent such horrid lies ?" I burst out. 

" They are not lies !"' he retorts, doggedly ; " it is the 
truth, on my soul ! Well, I believed naturally enough that 
you had put her up to it ; and so I gave her a lOOfr. note, 
and promised her another if it came off. Then she took me 
up to an empty room at the end of your corridor — " 

" Now, I know it's a lie !" I interrupt, beside myself ; the 
hotel is crammed to the ceiling. People were turned away 
this very evening !" 

" I can only say that I was in No. 35 for half-an-hour to- 
night, and that it was as empty as possible," he answers ; 
" you can see for yourself if you like. Well, she told me to 
stop there, as Felicie was waiting up for you. But Felicie 
always drank black coffee to keep her awake, so she (this 
woman) would put some stuff in her coffee to make her 
sick, and so get rid of her. Then I was to be fetched in 
here, and wait for you. Which duly happened. And I 
swear I thought you fully expected to find me here !" 

This tallies somewhat with Felicie's dolorous note. But 
still I cannot believe in such an improbable story. Most 
likely he has been reading the note, and has invented a 
story to fit it. 

"And how on earth," I inquire severely, "did tins 
woman of yours get the stuff into Felicie's coffee ?" 

" I'm sure I don't know," he says meekly ; " all I knew 
is that her last words to me were : ' when you go out, say 
you have been playing baccarat up in 72. There is a large 
party on there.' And then she disappeared. And that is 
the truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the truth — so 
help me God !" 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

Hotel de Paris, Monte Carlo, December. 

Since my adventure the other evening with Lord Dolly, 
that young gentleman has appeared to avoid me. Possibly 
he may be a little ashamed of his outrageous behaviour ; 
probably not, for I should imagine that he must be 
thoroughly hardened and unscrupulous, or he could never 
have acted as he did. Anyhow, I am certain that he keeps 
out of my way, and I am equally certain that my equanimity 
is not thereby disturbed. 

For much as I like Dolly au fond, I have not the 
slightest intention of being diverted one hair's-breadth from 
the great object of my life, that is, becoming the wife of Algy 
Balfour. 

Algy has said nothing really definite, but I cannot fail to 
notice the unmistakeable signs of his growing affection. 
Every time I am with him I seem to feel that he is on the 
eve of putting me out of my suspense, and asking me to marry 
him. But, somehow or other, it never quite comes to this. 
The month is drawing to a close, Christmas is over, and the 
New Year will soon be here, and I seem to be no further 
advanced in my laudable undertaking. I live, too, in daily 
dread of some mutual acquaintances of Algy's and mine 
putting an appearance on the scene, and spoiling my game 
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by some awful disclosure or officious warning to my intended 
husband. 

I have tried warmth, and I have tried coldness ; but 
neither effusion of sentiment nor yet the starving-out system 
quite brings him to the point, and as far any solid fruits of 
victory go, I am no nearer the citadel than when I com- 
menced my attack. 

But one day, the last of the year, we go over to Nice 
together. We breakfast at the London House ; we drive 
most of the afternoon, and Algy is kindness itself, I am 
correspondingly gracious, and I consequently succeed in 
amusing him, and making myself more necessary to him 
than ever. We dine at one of the hotels, and, between nine 
and ten, make our way to the station, en route for Monte 
Carlo. About a couple of hundred yards before we reach it, 
Algy's shoe-lace becomes untied and he stops to tie it up, 
while I walk quietly on. Suddenly, two men, who look like 
Spaniards, cross the road ; one of them says something to 
me that I do not understand, and the other puts his arm 
round my waist and tries to embrace me. 

I give one shriek, which brings Algy to my side in a 
second. He seizes hold of my assailant, and holds him by 
the collar like a vice, asking him in French — which, if not 
very correct, has, at any rate, been rendered fluent by his 
excitement — 'asking him, I say, what he means by insulting 
a lady. The man struggles violently, and mutters some 
incomprehensible oaths. Thereupon his companion, in a 
weak moment, is foolish enough to strike Algy with his cane. 
The latter drops his man, and then goes for the pair of 
them in genuine British style, the result being that in about 
half a minute both of them are knocked down, and when 
they get up, are knocked down again. They then appear to 
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realize the fact that they have caught a Tartar, and 
commence howling for mercy. Algy bestows a parting kick 
on the one nearest to him, and, making me take his arm, 
contemptuously leaves them. 

" How can I ever thank you ?" I say. 

" Good Heavens ! there is nothing to thank me for. I 
could have killed the brutes for insulting you." 

" What should I have done if I had not had you to pro- 
tect me ?" 

" Let me protect you always, darling," he replies; "I 
love you with all my heart. Be my wife." 

" My dear love," is all I say. 

And so at last it is settled, and my great coup is landed, 
or rather is on the eve of being landed, for until the marriage 
has absolutely taken place I am never safe. A woman with 
a past like mine may, at any moment, have her prospect 
marred by one of the enemies that she must necessarily 
have made, or, still more probably, by " some damned good- 
natured friend." 

It is the Jour de I'An, and I have risen early, after a 
naturally sleepless night. I am sitting at the open window, 
and looking at the Alpes Maritimes and the tideless Mediter- 
ranean. I am congratulating myself upon my extraordinary 
good fortune, when suddenly my eyes wander to the table, 
and there I see a letter which escaped my notice on the 
previous evening. I take it up, and see that it is from 
Jack Fortinbras. Imagine my feelings on reading it. 

" Albany, December 29th. 

"Dear Lena, — As you never write, I suppose that you 
have got on some good game of your own, and which you 
think it advisable to keep to yourself. I am afraid, however 
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that I cannot gratify your natural, but, at the same time, 
lamentably selfish, propensity for monopolizing all the good 
things of this world. I have just returned to town from 
Denston Park. I find that I can make no impression upon 
the little Vyse, so I have made up my mind to waste no 
more time in that direction. And as there was no money 
to be got hold of in the country, I determined to come back 
to London, and so here I am. Here I am, dear Lena, but 
not for long. You don't seem likely to come here, and so I 
have determined to come to you. You may expect me about 
the 4th or 5th. I shall stop at the Hotel de Paris, as I hate 
all the rest. Ask them to keep a room. I will take it from 
the 4th. I daresay Monte Carlo is full, and I don't want 
to be running from one hotel to another on my arrival. 

" Good-bye, my dear. I hope you have got hold of some- 
thing really good. 

" Yours always, 

" Jack." 

Merciful heavens ! Jack coining here to spoil all my 
chances and hopes for a happy future. There is only one 
thing to be done, and there is not a moment to be lost. 
Algy and I must at once leave Monte Carlo. 

****** 

" The next morning, as Angelina's heavy, delicately blue- 
veined eyelids slowly lifted and revealed the azure depths of 
her languorous sapphirine eyes, she felt her whole being 
permeated by an inexpressible sense of well-being — by an in- 
explicable feeling of most utter satisfaction. The matutinal 
song of the innocent and gladsome skylark impinged upon 
her delighted ear with a blitheness which was new to her ; 
the rays of the rising sun poured into her chamber with a 
radiance which they had never possessed before ; the balmy 
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breath of the strong salt savour of the sea stirred her pure 
white dimity curtains with a sweetness which up to this 
blissful dawn had never rustled their chaste folds. In a 
word, Angelina was awake ; and she was awake to the 
consciousness that she was beloved by Ferdinand de Bar— 
a man whose vast rent-roll and strict adherence to the 
tenets of the Church of England promised her a wedded life 
of unalloyed happiness." 

It is something in this style that the chapter usually 
begins which follows next upon a description of an 
advantageous matrimonial offer in the contemporary 
British novel. That is, if my memory serves me aright. 
For it is now quite a long time since I eschewed for good 
and all the perusal of those enthralling accounts, in three 
volumes, of the inception, progress, and ultimate result of a 
betrothal in modern society. The highest praise which a 
critic can bestow upon them when they have merit (which is 
not often) is that they are an accurate portrayal of nineteenth 
century manners and customs ; and it is for that very 
reason that I cannot endure them. I suppose these 
effusions are called "novels" on the Incus a von hicendo 
principle — because they are padded with such well-worn 
matter. I know all about our insular habits. When I 
read I want something fresh — the description of something 
that is not absolutely familiar to me. 

In any case, however, I am sorry to say that the 
stereotyped opening of Chapter ?'., Vol. Hi., will not do for 
the analysis of my state of mind when I woke this morning 
any more than it would yesterday. To begin with, I have 
been dreaming heavily, impossibly, and fretfully all night. 
At least half-a-dozen times I have started into wakefulness, 
unable to recollect my dream, but trembling all over from 
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its effects. The result is, that I have a splitting headache. 

My temples are throbbing madly ; and it is in vain that 
I try to fall asleep again, even at the risk of going through 
more " fearful dreams and ugly sights." 

I feel dimly aware that some important change has taken 
place in my life. I seem, indeed, almost to be labouring 
already under the shadow of my future respectability ; but 
everything is very hazy in me this morning, and it does not 
occur to me to think of Algy at all. 

Coming to a sudden determination, I tumble out of bed 
somehow, and make for the washing-stand, where I give my 
rebellious head a good ducking in cold water. Then I slip 
on a wrapper and slippers, and open the windows, and 
establish myself in a lounging chair on the balcony. 

In a very few minutes I feel distinctly better ; and when 
Felicie makes her appearance with my cafe au lait and 
pistolets, I am able to tell her to order more coffee and some 
pate de foie gras, as I purpose going out for a walk, before 
breakfasting at the restaurant. 

The fact is, that I feel the necessity of communing with 
myself, of laying my plans against Jack's arrival, of coming 
to some conclusion as to the best course to adopt with Dolly ; 
and I can always think better out of doors than in. Whether 
it is that the four walls weigh upon me, I know not ; but 
my brain invariably seems clearer in the open air than under 
lock and key. 

Therefore, after thoroughly enjoying a very good little 
meal, and just one cigarette, I place myself in the hands of 
Felicie ; and it is not long before I emerge therefrom, armed 
at all points, and as fresh as paint. Not that I expect to 
meet a soul during my peregrinations, for people here do not 
Stir abroad till just before the opening of the tables — but 
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because I do not look my best en deshabille. My Gossip will 
keep my secret, I know ; sometimes, alas, I look. dreadful in 
the morning ! But, thanks be, I was taught the noble art of 
le maquiUage by an Emeritus Professor, and I will defy you 
to distinguish the result of my petit quart d'heure before the 
looking-glass, from the most authentic health-bloom of the 
most unsophisticated parson's daughter in all England. 

So, looking as fresh as a daisy, and arrayed in a soft 
slate-coloured frock of cunning " accordion " cut, a neat 
little slate-coloured toque, patent-leather shoes, red silk 
stockings, and red umbrella, I issue from the portals of the 
Hotel de Paris just as it strikes ten, and make for the re- 
tired nooks of the Casino grounds which overlook the great 
and glorious blue shield of the Mediterranean. I think that 
I should be really fond of the sea if it always looked like the 
Mediterranean does to-day. I recollect perfectly that in 
the whole course of my married life with Mr. Despard, 
there was nothing about him I appreciated so much as his 
yacht. The first thing I shall make Algy buy (even before 
a drag, although I delight in horses) will be an 80-ton 
cutter. 

Besides, I am aware that if there is one costume more 
than any other that suits me quite down to the ground, it is 
a yachting-dress. And then I am a very first-rate sailor 
(except on the channel steamers), so that " a life on the 
ocean wave " is just what I should like, and will have for 
two or three months of the year. 

Again, it benefits one so much in society. There is a 
certain ring about "Mr. and Mrs. Balfour have left town to 
join their yacht at Cowes," which mere wealth does not im- 
part to the record of one's movements ; not to mention that, 
like charity, it covers a multitude of sins. Who could find 
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fault with a British matron for smoking an occasional 
cigarette, drinking an occasional S. and B., or letting fall an 
occasional "big, big, D — ," when you have seen her accept a 
ducking from some big wave without wincing, and perhaps in 
a little less stormy weather take a turn at the tiller. 

But how my pen j.s running away with me to be sure ! 
Here I am at the seat which I have predestined as the 
scene of my cogitations, and here, apparently, is the order 
of my cogitations settled for me. Apparently, I am not to 
be allowed to choose which of my three male friends shall 
occupy my brain first ; for here, on the very seat I had 
chosen, reclines Lord Udolpho Daysey. 

I am not sorry to have the opportunity of speaking to 
him privately without having had to write to him, or in 
some way petition for an interview. I think I said, in my 
last notes, that he had rather kept away. At all events, I 
have not seen him, except at a distance, for several days. 

"Good morning, Lord Udolpho," I say sweetly. "What 
brings yoti out so early ?" 

" I might ask you the same question, Lena," he answers 
moodily, " if I didn't know so thoroughly well." 

"I say," I break in; "I wish you wouldn't call me 
Lena ! I haven't seen anybody about, certainly ; but there 
might be some old cat within hearing. It would look sus- 
picious, wouldn't it, considering how awfully ceremonious we 
always are to each other ?" 

He takes not the remotest notice of what I am saying, 
perhaps because his big eyes are so hungrily fixed upon 
mine. 

" Look here, Lena," he says hoarsely ; " I know why you 
are up so early, why you have come down to this retired 
seat." 

o 2 
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" How silly you men are," I laugh ; " as if you possibly 
could know." 

"You came here," he continues, " to meet Algy Balfour. 
You came here to have a good long spoon with Algy ; no 
doubt to accept Algy's kisses, and return them with 
interest." 

" Eeally, Lord Udolpho," I say, as soon as I can, " you 
are forgetting yourself. You have no right to say such 
things. To tell you the truth, I came down here to be 
alone — alone with my thoughts. And to tell the whole 
truth, I was going to think chiefly about you." 

"About me!" repeats Dolly in great astonishment. 
"About me! Nonsense — impossible— you are chaffing 
me !" 

" Indeed, indeed, I am not chaffing you," I say with an 
earnestness about which there can be no mistake ; " I have 
been thinking about you a very great deal, especially during 
the last couple of days." 

" Since Algy Balfour proposed to you," he growls, " over 
at Nice, the day before yesterday, you mean." 

" How on earth did you get to know that ?" I burst out, 
with feminine curiosity, and forgetting that I am betraying 
myself. 

" There was no need to confess it as you are doing now," 
he says bitterly, " nor was it necessary that I should be as 
clever as a detective to find it out. When you came into 
breakfast next morning there was a triumphant look about 
you, and a possessive look about him, that told the tale plain 
enough. Besides, he told us all about it in the smoking- 
room at night. Damn him ! Oh, yes ; I knew you had 
landed your big fish !" 

" How dare you talk like that of me and Algy !" I exclaim 
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in righteous indignation ; " I — I — I love Al-gy very 
much." 

" You love Algy very much," he snaps out ; " oh, yes ! I 
daresay, a lot !" 

" Now, look here," I retort, " if you are going to be nasty, 
Dolly, I will never speak to you again. This is what I 
feared. I am so terribly frightened when I think how 
fearfully I am in your power. How could you have been so 
cruel as to lay such a plot against me ?" 

" How often must I say to you," he cried, indignantly, 
" how often must I swear to you that it is somebody else's 
plot, not mine ? How often must I swear to you that I was 
ushered into your room by a servant ; that I believed you 
expected to find me there on my return ? But there is one 
thing I need not repeat — that is, my oath of secresy. You 
know your secret is as safe with me now and throughout my 
life as if I were in my grave." 

" No, it is not safe !" I exclaim ; " if you are going to get 
into the habit of talking to me as you did just now, and of 
alluding to Algy as though he were poaching on your 
preserves. What would people say if they had heard you 
just now ? Why, that Lord Udolpho Daysey must have 
some hold upon Mrs. Despard, or the brazen creature would 
never allow him to address her in such a manner." 

" Ah, Lena ! Lena !" he cries, in a broken voice ; "I am 
the most unhappy wretch in the world ! I thought a 
flirtation with you would be an amusement, pour /aire passer 
le temps ; it seemed to me that to make a conquest of you 
would be no small feather in my cap, and look at the end of 
it ! I love you ; I have fallen in love with you without 
knowing it, without wishing for it ; hopelessly, madly ; head 
over heels and altogether. I can't ask you to marry me; I 
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have not even enough money to keep myself. And anyhow, 
I couldn't ask you to give up Algy Balfour with his £30,000 
a year." 

I am becoming affected in spite of myself. I suppose I 
must possess a very affectionate disposition, for the slightest 
touch of eloquence in love-making always moves me deeply, 
and inclines my heart towards the wooer ; that is, of course, 
for the time being — say five minutes. 

" Poor fellow !" I say, sympathetically smoothing his curly 
hair with my hand ; " poor fellow !" 

He catches hold of both my hands, and begins devouring 
them with kisses. 

" I deserve it ! I deserve it !" he murmurs. " Conceited 
ass that I was, to think that I could make love to you with- 
out singeing my wings ! And now what have I left ? I 
shall see you now and then. You will always be kind to me, 
won't you, Lena ? And that is all. You will be another 
man's wife ; you would soon forget my very existence, if it 
were not that I am the depositary of your confidence. Ah, 
Lena, your secret is safe with me !" 

A voice behind me startles me very nearly into fits. 

"Madame Despard," it says, "permit me to have the 
distinguished honour of presenting to you the Prince. Ah, 
mon Dieu ! Madame is not alone. Excuse my intrusion." 

M. Paul Dromiroff and the Eussian diplomat e are standing 
in front of me, with their hats off. 

"But that matters little," continues the Bear; 
" Monsieur will excuse us — the presentation, at all events, 
need not be delayed. Permit that I introduce M. le Prince 
Volgareff, Eussian Ambassador to the King of Westphalia." 

■:;- ***** 

I suppose that my immediate future has been mapped out 
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by Providence in accordance with some special design, for 
the compassing of which it is absolutely necessary that I 
should be possessed of a very large amount of self-control ; 
for I have of late been subjected to so many successive 
shocks that I should be tempted to rebel against the dis- 
pensation, were it not for the "pious opinion " I hold that 
there must be some inscrutable and pressing necessity for 
this constant calling to arms of my powers of dissimulation. 
Practice, however, makes perfect, they say ; and so no 
doubt in course of time I shall become a thorough Sphinx ; 
my face will have the sad look of a mask ; and I shall be 
as inured to any sudden alarm as any old cavalry 
charger. 

However startled, therefore, I may be at the sudden 
advent of M. Paul Dromiroff and his friend, just as Lord 
Udolpho Daysey is engaged upon the somewhat compromis- 
ing operation of pressing insane kisses upon my hands, I 
manage to preserve my equanimity. 

" So, you see, Lord Udolpho," I cry, " you are wrong 
after all. My gloves are not perfumed with violets. Have 
you never heard of the new essence of amber ?" — Then, 
turning to Dromiroff, with an unabashed smile — " I shall 
be charmed, M. Dromiroff." 

" Permit me, then," he says, " that I present M. le 
Prince Volgareff, the Eussian Ambassador to the Court of 
Westphalia— Mrs. Despard." 

" The lady about whom is raving the whole of the 
Riviera," smiles the diplomatist, bowing to the ground. "I 
have long wished to have the honour of making your 
acquaintance, Madame." 

" The honour is mine, M. le Prince," I say, modestly. 
" It is not every day that one is so favoured as to meet a 
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diplomate of European reputation. But allow me, on my 
side, to introduce Lord Udolpho Daysey — Prince Volgareff— • 
M. Paul Dromiroff." 

The ambassador gives Dolly two fingers. To my surprise, 
the Haute Police merely nods. 

" We have already met this morning, Madame," he says, 
carelessly ; " besides, we know each other. N'est-ce pas, 
Milord ? we are both honorary members of the Mediterranee, 
you see.'.' 

I do jnot know why I should be particularly moved by 
this intelligence, as I have only just myself proposed to 
introduce Dolly to the Bear ; but, somehow or other, the 
fact that he already knows Dolly fills me with a strange 
uneasiness. Bah! I must get over this ; I must shake off 
these fits of nervousness. I seem to be getting uneasy at 
everything now-a-days. 

" Just as you came up," I say to the new-comers, pulling 
myself together, and trying to look as fascinating as I can, 
" we were engaged in a desperate dispute, Lord Udolpho 
and I." 

I hazard a look at Dromiroff, to see if he is giggling ; 
but he makes no sign, so I pursue my remarks. 

" He insisted that my gloves were perfumed with violets," 
I say, pulling them up an inch or two nearer my shoulders ; 
" but I know better, of course. It is the new scent, essence 
of amber. By the way, I didn't know that amber had any 
scent ; did you ? But then, you see, we poor women are so 
crassly ignorant ; aren't we ? What do you think of the 
scent, Prince Volgareff?" 

And I hold up a tiny scrap of lace for the delectation of 
his olfactory system. While he is sniffing at it, with an ex- 
pression of beatitude upon his parchment face, I seize the 
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favourable opportunity of taking stock of him. He is el- 
derly, but not old ; of imposing appearance, but not tall ; 
distinguished-looking, but not handsome. Indeed, his pro- 
minent, sharp-cut nose and piercing eyes, together with the 
sparseness of his greyish saffron hair, give him a good deal 
the semblance of a gentlemanly condor. A long, narrow, 
iron-grey moustache does not hide his thin determined lips, 
which, however, can smile very pleasantly and disclose a 
set of good teeth. He wears no rosette at his button-hole, 
which, as he is a foreigner, proves that he must be a very 
great swell indeed : and he talks excellent English, as, in- 
deed, do most Russians who have any pretension at all to 
be considered either " good form" or pschutt. And that is 
about the best portrait of him I am able to sketch before he 
speaks again. 

"It is most certainly a delicious perfume, Madame," he 
says, restoring my " pocket handkerchief " to me ; " and I 
have heard it said that not only was there a most subtle 
odour in amber, but that it possessed many other virtues, 
such as being an infallible talisman against poisons, and 
herein excelling even the far-famed emerald of the Emperor 
Ivan the Terrible ; being also a most potent love-philtre and 
therein excelling all others in the attracting of love towards 
the wearer. But it is certainly not for that latter reason 
that Madame wears it. The conquests of Madame feront 
epoque at Monte Carlo. It was only yesterday that the Due 
de Barbazure was telling me that he was trying his best to 
get an introduction." 

The " society talk" of the diplomatist is evidently as vieille 
cow as his English. They are both perfectly correct, per- 
fectly flowing, and perfectly old-fashioned. 

"What!" I cry, in feigned astonishment; "has the 
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Duke lost another wife ? There must really be something 
fatal about that man." 

" It is so, Madame," responds the ambassador ; " his fifth 
wife went to swell the ranks of the Beatified only three 
months ago ; and Monseigneur is already looking out for a 
fitting successor to so much youth and beauty. He saw 
you. Now, I say no more !" 

All this time poor Dolly has been puffing and blowing at 
the other end of the seat. The great and good Dromiroff 
has been attempting to fabricate conversation with him, and 
even for him ; but his efforts have not been attended with 
the slightest success. Nothing more than a gruff " Yes " 
or a surly " No " has Dolly vouchsafed in answer ; truly, I 
think I may set my suspicions at rest about their connection, 
for it does not look much as if Dolly would be able to endure 
more than five minutes of M. Paul Dromiroffs con- 
versation. 

On this occasion, at all events, after he has cleared his 
throat, shuffled his feet, lit his cigar, let it out and lit it 
again, and manifested other signs of masculine impatience, 
he rises, and turns his back upon Dromiroff. 

"Mrs. Despard," he says, with that assumed calmness 
which deceives no one but the speaker ; ' ' you will excuse 
my going now. I am engaged to breakfast with some 
fellows." 

" Well, good-bye, Lord Udolpho," I say coolly, giving him 
the tips of my fingers. " Bon appetit!" 

But he does not go yet. He stands gazing at me as might 
some love- sick schoolboy, and as if he would rather eat me 
than his breakfast. 

" I am thinking of leaving Monte Carlo to-night," he 
continues, huskily. " When can I — ? When will you — ? 
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I should like to take my leave of you, you know, Mrs. 
Despard." 

"Grand Dieu ! XJn depart!" I exclaim tragically, 
throwing up my hands; "and where may Milord be 
going ?" 

" Going !" he echoes, with a look of hollow despair ; " I'm 
sure I don't — I mean, I had thought of going after the big 
game in the Terai Jungle, at the foot of the Himalayas, you 
know. Or perhaps of trying for a commission in the 
Egyptian army." 

" Monsieur will perhaps remain to us after all," suggests 
Dromiroff, without a smile. " Monsieur has apparently not 
yet arrived at any fixed decision as to destination or object 
of journey." 

"'Monsieur' never does decide," says Dolly hotly, 
turning suddenly upon the Russian, "until he is at the 
ticket-office." 

"You have reason, Milord," retorts Dromiroff, imper- 
turbably. ' ' In that manner you adorn all your voyages with 
the additional charm of uncertainity." 

The Briton turns back to me, after flashing a black look at 
his club friend, and muttering something very like an oath. 

" So, Mrs. Despard," he resumes, constrainedly, " as our 
sliyla acquaintance is so soon to be brought to an abrupt 
conclusion, may I ask you when it will suit your convenience 
for me to pay my P.P.C. visit this afternoon ?" 

In reply, I am cruel. I know it. I do it advisedly. I 
need not be cruel. With a word, I could send off the poor 
boy aux anges — • I could prevent his departure. With a look, 
I could keep him from his pretended " breakfast." But I 
am cruel for the fun of it, and, above all, because I am a 
woman. Women are the cruellest animals in all creation ; 
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not excepting tigers, hobbledehoy schoolboys, disciples of tha 
late lamented Nana Sahib, and Hanley clog-wearers. 
Confession is good for the soul ; and that is why I confess 
the sad fact, seeing that your mouth, my old Gossip, can only 
be opened by this pretty little gilt key. 

Women are shockingly cruel — that is my experience of 
them, and I am a woman. If a man have a rankling sore on 
him somewhere about the heart, trust a woman to rub salt 
and cayenne pepper into it. If a woman have fallen into a 
deep miry ditch, trust a woman to pour more mud upon her, 
and go fetch a pole to thrust her down yet further. 

But to resume, as the parsons say. 

" Well, Lord Udolpho," I say coolly, extricating my 
fingers from his iron clutch, " if you are really so anxious 
to say good-bye before you go, you can drop in this afternoon 
about five. You know I always have tea ready then for 
such of my friends as can tear themselves from the tables." 

" I will be there at five," he says, hoarsely, raising his 
hat. 

" Besides," I continue, maliciously, " you will kill two 
birds with one stone, you see. Algy Balfour is sure to bo 
there, and you are great friends, aren't you ?" 

Lord Udolpho Daysey disappears precipitately. 

" Pauvre enfant .'" murmurs Prince Volgareff with a sigh. 

" What a tremendous waste of breath about nothing !" 
I say coldly, fanning myself with my monster red fan, and 
pretending not to have heard the Prince's remark. " I hate 
boys like that. A man of the world would have made the 
appointment in two words. I assure you, Prince Volgareff, 
I am sincerely pleased at having made your acquaintance. 
I shall expect you, when you have the leisure, to show me 
sometimes what conversation really is," 
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" All, Madame !" exclaims the diplomate, " it is from you 
that we learn it. If a man shines in a salon, it is because 
he is drawn out by the ladies. Look at the Comtesse de 
Corallis — what wit ! what entrain!" 

"The Comtesse de Cor allis ?" I repeat, much interested. 
•' I have met the Comtesse — not in society, I grieve to say, 
but here. That lovely creature who plays so recklessly — 
who is such a pet at Marlborough House ; who gives such 
splendid balls at her hotel in the Faubourg St. Germain, 
and her house in Grosvenor Square. The Comtesse de 
Corallis, la Reine de Paris et V Imperatrice de Londres, as they 
call her. Oh, do tell me all about her !" 

" I will," says the Prince, quite pleased at having so 

aroused my interest. " Well, you must know What is 

it ?" Drorniroff has whispered something to him, and is 
pointing to an approaching figure. 

" Oh, mon Dieu, quel contretemps !" he exclaims. " It is 
his Imperial Highness the Grand Duke Ivan. I must join 
him. Madame will permit me to call and finish my tale in 
her boudoir after breakfast ?" 

Madame graciously permits, and the diplomatist hurries 
off to his Grand Duke. 

"/will tell you 'all about' Madame de Corallis," says 
Dromiroff. " I think the story will interest Mrs. Dcspard 
more than she thinks l" 
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CHAPTER XVII. 

I am evidently in the hands of the police. I am the 
captive of M. Paul Dromiroft's bow and spear. 

Although his words were polite enough — " I will tell you 
all about the Comtesse de Corallis. The story may interest 
you more than you think " — his manner makes them tanta- 
mount to a command. He seems to have said: "Look 
here ! you've got to listen to me this morning, and just you 
budge at your peril !" 

There he sits, dressed from head to foot in superfine black 
cloth — frock-coat, trousers, double-breasted waiscoat, and 
all ; chimney-pot hat, small black tie, three diamond studs, 
multi-coloured rosette. How can a man, even an official, 
adopt such a fearful costume of his own free will in this 
lovely paradise of the free-and-easy ? 

Yes, there he sits, his bristly inch and a half of waxed 
grey moustache on an end with determination, his podgy 
black legs stretched out in front of him, one hand exposing 
the big diamond ring to the best advantage over his 
stomach, and the other removing and replacing a huge 
cigar between his lips at stated intervals. 

The very picture, I should imagine (though he is the first 
specimen of the animal I have ever come across), of the 
Russian bear. 
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Scratch him, and I will wager a fortune you would not 
have to scratch long before you found the Tartar. 

It is true that all I have to do to avoid hirn is to rise, 
and stroll off to my breakfast at the Cafe de Paris ; but, 
for one thing, half-an-hour is still wanting to the time when 
I told my futur to order that same breakfast ; I am wildly 
curious to hear the full, true, and particular " secret 
history " of the brilliant Comtesse ; and, after all, this 
strange man does, it cannot be denied, exercise an occult 
influence over me, and possesses a fascination in his small, 
gimlet eye that controls me as if I were his " subject " and 
he a mesmerist. 

" Well !" I inquire, after a long minute's silence ; " and 
your story, M. Dromiroff ? I am all ears, and prepared for 
anything." 

"I was thinking," he says sedately, between two volu- 
minous puffs, " with what incident in the story it would be 
best for my purpose to begin. You see, it is a very curious 
story." 

"I believe," I retort, equally sedately — "though, of 
course, I should not like to press my opinion upon you — 
that it is usual to commence at the beginning." 

" There is some sense in that," he rejoins, as though 
weighing the point ; " but, to tell you the truth, I had some 
thoughts of beginning at the end. Still, in order to con- 
form with usage, perhaps I had better begin at the begin- 
ning. So listen, Mrs. Despard ! Once upon a time " 

As he begins the time-honoured exordium to all fairy 
tales, with uplifted forefinger and nodding head, the chief 
of the dreaded Third Section looks so exactly like an elderly 
Mandarin which I used to see and covet at the curiosity 
shop in the King's Road, Brighton, that I cannot help 
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bursting out into an insane fit of laughter. But my in- 
tempestive merriment has no effect upon him -whatever, 
beyond making him repeat his phrase in even a more ac- 
curately Mandarinesque way than before. 

"Once upon a time," he resumes, " there was a young 
English lady called Br-rown. She was the daughter of a 
priest of the Anglican Church in a little village in the 
county of — of — I cannot remember those abominable names 
■ — either Varr-vick-shire or perhaps Gloss-sess-terr-shire." 

I may here remark that, although M. Dromiroff speaks 
excellent English, he seizes every opportunity of falling foul 
of our language, and on such occasions feigns to have the 
utmost difficulty in pronouncing the most ordinary proper 
names. 

" Eh hien .'" he continues, " it seems that your Anglican 
priests are well paid, and are able to move in good society. 
I am told that a country vicar and his family are invited 
even to the chateaux of the greatest magnates in the neigh- 
bourhood. But against this advantage must be set the sad 
position of the widow and her children if the pere defamille 
happen to die before having amassed a competency for 
them, or, at all events, before having secured matrimonial 
alliances for his daughters. Accustomed to the best society, 
they disappear from society altogether ; accustomed to live 
in luxury, they have to work for their living. And that is 
just what happened in this case." 

" In the case of the Comtesse de Corallis ?" I inquired, 
maliciously. 

"Not so fast, belle dame," says the Mandarin; "not so 
fast. We shall come to the Comtesse de Corallis in good 
time. I mean, that is just what happened in the case of 
Miss Br-rown. She had for twenty years of her life been 
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accustomed to all the amenities of le hig lif (as the boule- 
vardiers call it) ; she was beautiful ; on the even of an 
advantageous marriage ; universally admired ; and, in her 
circle, universally envied ; when her father comes to die. 

" Poor, proud, beautiful, alone in the world (for she had 
long been motherless), what was she to do ? 

" Miss Brown advertises herself as governess in the Times. 

" And the next day Miss Brown is requested to call upon 
the Princess Vassilikoff at Claridge's Hotel, London. And 
a week afterwards she is installed as preceptress to the 
little Vassilikoffs and dame de compagnie to the Princess at 
a salary of £200 a year. What do you say to that ?" 

" I say," I answer, " that Miss Brown was a wonderfully 
lucky girl ; but that I must tell you I am quite longing to 
get on to that lovely Madame de Corallis." 

" All in good time," nods the Mandarin ; "all in good 
time. But you must hear something about the Princess 
and her husband first. I say, advisedly, the Princess and 
her husband, because everybody was agreed that she was 
by far the better half of the two. Not that she henpecked 
him : far from it. He adored her ; and she, I think, 
idolised him. She was the guiding spirit, that was all. 
They >led a magnificent and an ever-varying life : now 
spending the height of the winter season at St. Petersburg, 
to finish it at Paris ; now giving hospitality to troops of 
friends on board their stately steam yacht, only to carry 
them off for the rest of the autumn to the Prince's Kasan 
estates, where the most exciting of sport and the most 
exhilarating of gaieties were always at everybody's disposal. 
Amid all this whirl of pleasure, Miss Brown was able to 
keep her position unshaken ; she even improved it, for 
gradually she became indispensable to the Princess, and 

p 
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then soon left the schoolroom entirely for the salon. And 
here, though she was the life of the whole party, and the 
admiration of all the men, her tact and dignity enabled her 
to avoid arousing the jealousy of the Princess or the envy of 
others." 

" Eeally, M. Dromiroff," I say, half rising, " I see nothing 
whatever of La Corallis in all this. And, as my breakfast 
must by this time be ready and waiting, perhaps you will 
excuse me if I put off the conclusion of your story till a 
more convenient time." 

"Mrs. Despard," says the official, " five minutes more 
or less will not injure your breakfast. Besides, what do I 
care if they do ? It is important that you should hear this 
out — at all events, as far as the point where Madame de 
Corallis makes her appearance. And how do I know 
whether I shall have another opportunity of an unsought 
confidential interview like this with you before you go ? 
You may be staying on for weeks. You may, on the other 
hand, be meditating sudden departure — to-morrow, to-day. 
Who knows ? So, if you please, I will take my five 
minutes now. That will be just the time I want." 

Is this man Old Nick in person, by any possibility ? 
Could he, by any chance, have found out that I do meditate 
flight, and that promptly ? He is certainly looking at me 
very searchingly just now from under his beetle brows. 

Pish ! Pshaw ! Pooh ! Bah ! How could the man know 
it, unless he happened to be one of the Thought-readers 
one hears so much of in the London papers now-a-days ? 
No one on earth except myself knows it — not even Algy, 
yet. 

"Proceed. M. Dromiroff," I say, therefore. "La parole 
est a vous." 
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" Things being much as I have feebly tried to describe 
them to you," he continued glibly, " we were painfully 
surprised to find a change for the worse in the Vassilikoff 
menage. We noticed that the host, from being merely a 
gay young leader of fashion, was developing into a beau 
teuebreux ; that more time was spent on the feudal estate, 
and less in the capital ; that hunting parties, given 
ostensibly to chase the wild boar or the wolf, generally 
degenerated into merely equestrian promenades, in the 
course of which they generally happened to meet other 
hunting parties from distant chateaux ; that balls, begun 
with the greatest brilliancy and troops of dancers, soon 
subsided into quadrille parties of some sixteen couples, 
while the rest of the guests held whispered and animated 
conversation with each other in sombre groups. Bref, we 
found out at last that Vassilikoff was hi the habit of 
receiving unknown and mysterious visitors at his postern in 
the dead of night." 

" But ' we,' ' we ' ?" I interpose. " Who is this ubiqui- 
tous 'We'?" 

" Who should it be," he retorts, with some self-satisfac- 
tion, " but La Troisieme Section de la Ckancellerie Im23eriale?" 

" Oh !" I cry, with a faint shudder. " But how did all 
this come to your ears ? His servants were your agents, I 
suppose ?" 

" Servants ? Bah !" he says, with a puff of contempt ; 
" at that time three of his most intimate friends were in our 
pay !" 

"Horrible! Horrible!" I exclaim, forgetting all about 
La Corallis for the moment in my righteous indignation. 

" Que voulez-vous /" he continues, shrugging his shoulders. 
" But to come to the point at last. All this information 

p 2 
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was very valuable, but it merely put us on the qui vive. It 
made him a suspect, that was all. We wanted something 
more definite — some proof positive, such as papers, letters, 
and so forth. We wanted some subtler, more insinuating 
agent, such " 

" Such as ?" I repeat, mechanically, as he hesitates. 

" Such as you, for instance, my charming lady," he 
resumes. " Now do not become angry, or I shall not be 
able to finish my little fairy tale. Not having your valu- 
able assistance to invoke, I immediately fixed upon — you 
don't guess ? — upon Miss Br-rown." 

" Miss Brown !" I repeat again, parrot-like. " I had 
forgotten Miss Brown." 

"Mais parfaitement ! Miss Br-rown!" continues M. 
Dromiroff; " I fixed upon Miss Br-rown at once. I knew 
her well by report. Her name occurred frequently in the 
communications of my agents. Everything was to her 
credit. I almost knew her by sight. I met her frequently 
at the receptions in the Vassilikoff Palace at St. Petersburg, 
and even entered into conversation with her once or twice." 

" You in the Vassilikoff Palace !" I exclaim. "How on 
earth did you disguise yourself?" 

" Disguise !" he repeats, in slight astonishment, " I went 
as an invited and honoured guest, — the Chief of Secret 
Police. Did you not know that Nihilists and conspirators 
generally make a point of inviting high officials to their 
chief festivities, for the purpose of disarming suspicion ? 
Well, I observed her. I noticed her attitude, — calm, 
collected, digne. I remembered the story (which, by the 
way, I know to be true) of how she had rejected with scorn 
the magnificent offers of one of our Grand Dukes ; and I 
came to the conclusion that her weak point must be am« 
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bition. A very rare thing among women, this special sort 
of ambition ; but it struck me that she was ambitious of 
Power. The very thing for my purpose. Therefore, I did 
not say to her, as I have said to so many : ' Betray your 
friend, your employer, your benefactor, and the nest day I 
hand you your passports and an order on the Treasury for 
100,000 roubles ;' but I gave her to understand that if she 
obtained for us the proofs we still were in need of, she 
should be permanently employed under the Imperial Govern- 
ment in high diplomatic functions ; that she should always 
have command of funds to keep up the high state needful to 
her position ; and that, when due opportunity presented, 
his Imperial Majesty, in his paternal solicitude for all his 
faithful servants, would provide a husband for her of suit- 
able rank, and so increase her income as to enable her to 
figure among the noblest at Court." 

"A tempting prospect!" I say with a sneer; " but I 
should be afraid that when the dirty work was done the 
Government might feel disinclined to keep its pledges. 
Besides, what pleasure could she ever derive from all her 
splendour, knowing that she was nothing more than the 
despised slave of an Autocratic Power, knowing that she had 
giving up her will, her affections, her whole life into the 
' tender keeping of a despot ?' " 

" Mrs. Despard," answers Dromiroff, sententiously, " we 
are all betrayed, more or less, by our servants ; but take my 
word for it, those of us are least betrayed who pay the best. 
You may be very sure that the Government which I hava 
the honour to serve is not going to make the mistake of 
underpaying its agents, or of acquiring the reputation of not 
fulfilling its engagements." 

" There is something in that," I concede. " But I return 
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to my point. After she had received her reward, how could 
fihe enjoy it?" 

There must be some sort of fascination connected with the 
" behind-the-scenes " of politics, for I find myself entering 
into the subject with as much earnestness as if I were 
personally interested therein. 

" How could she enjoy it ?" reiterates the Mandarin with a 
twinkle in his eyes. " How does the Comtesse de Corallis 
enjoy her eminent position in society?" 

My brain must be in a sad state of confusion. Again I 
had forgotten the lovely Comtesse. 

" Ah, you were going to tell me ' all about ' Madame de 
Corallis," I answer, " and you have wasted all your time 
over this stupid English governess. Pray, what have the 
feelings of the Comtesse to do with those of Miss Brown ?" 

" More than you think, Madame," he says quietly. 

" The Comtesse de Corallis connected with Miss Brown !" 
I cry. 

" Indissolubly," he nods. 

" Good heavens !" I exclaim ; " you don't mean ?" 

" I mean, Mrs. Despard," he says impressively, " that 
the Comtesse de Corallis is Miss Brown ; or, to use more 
correct language, that Miss Brown has become the Comtesse 
de Corallis, ' Queen of Paris and Empress of London,' 
thanks to her great talents and to our gracious Emperor's 
boundless generosity." 

I don't think my breath was ever so thoroughly taken 
away in my life. All my preconceived notions are upset. 
What ! this leader of fashion ; this friend of Sovereigns and 
Eoyal Princes, and intimate of Ambassadors and Nobles ; 
this dazzling beauty and supposed millionaire, — a Eussian 
spy ! A common spy, this Queen of Hearts ! Impossible. 
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And yet it is equally impossible to disbelieve Drcmiroff. 
That is to say, almost equally. For, at tbis moment, I do 
disbelieve him. And I turn round upon him fiercely, and 
say so plainly. 

" Ah, ha ! M. Paul Dromiroff," I cry ; " notwithstanding 
all your pretended admiration of my acuteness, you think 
you are able to make me believe that ? I will stake my life 
it is an invention from beginning to end — an invention on 
the spur of the moment to suit some secret purpose of your 
own." 

" From beginning to end," asseverates the Mandarin, " it 
is true." 

" Eecollect," I persist, "that the Ambassador is coming 
to see me after breakfast. I shall ask him." 

" Ask him, by all means," he says, coolly ; "only don't 
seem to know too much about it. Ask him what the maiden 
name of Madame de Corallis was." 

There is a short silence, during which I puff and blow in 
suppressed wrath, and he produces another elephantine 
cigar from his case and ignites it carefully. Then he re- 
sumes : — 

" Whether you believe it or not, I have begun my story, 
and I had better finish it. I will do Miss Brown the credit 
of saying that she met my advances with much the same 
objections as you have urged. She did not express the least 
horror at the idea of becoming what you called the other 
day, with so much contempt, ' a spy ;' indeed, she considered 
the question with more sangfroid than I had expected. But 
she doubted whether the result would satisfy her. Where- 
upon I sketched in such glowing colours the delicacy, tli6 
dangers, the triumphs, of three or four missions upon which 
J could employ her if successful in this, that her deter- 
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ruination gave way. She came to terms, as you will — I 
mean, of course, as you would in her place." 

"She was a horrid woman!" I cry. "How dare you 
compare me to her ? And so she betrayed the Princess ?" 

" She was five years an inmate of the Vassilikoff family," 
answered the Eussian ; " and she sent the kindest of masters 
to the Siberian mines for life. Voila .'" 

" She was a demon !" I cry again. 

" She was only an ambitious woman, that is all," corrects 
Dromiroff. " Well, after that important and distinguished 
service we could scarcely do less than afford her another 
chance of showing her calibre. Important negotiations were 
going on at Bucharest, that hotbed of intrigue. We sent 
her there under the chaperonage of the Countess Bostop- 
chine, as Miss Hudson, the Texas Cattle Queen, on her 
travels. She professed to fall in love with Bucharest 
(and several silly people there), stayed the whole winter, 
and came back triumphant. Our next venture was a still 
more touchy one. There was an imbroglio at Constanti- 
nople, brought about chiefly by the underhand action of the 
Harem. I was fortunate enough to get Miss Brown (in her 
own name, with a strong five years' character from Princess 
Vassilikoff) the appointment of English governess to the 
children of the Sultana Valide, the chief mover in all plots 
against our influence ; and, with the valuable information 
with which Miss Brown was thus able to supply us, our 
Ambassador was more than a match for the Porte, and 
outwitted them completely." 

" Perhaps she was a born diplomatist, this spy of yours," 
I say contemptuously. Strange, that with such a righteous 
contempt for the woman I do not rise and go. My break- 
fast is waiting now, and no mistake. 
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" Upon the happy conclusion of this great adventure," 
continues the mandarin, utterly unheeding my interruption, 
"we saw that we had at last got hold of a treasure. We 
could not do less than fulfil the remainder of our promises." 

" And get your spy well married ?" — very acrimoniously. 

" And get our spy, if so please you, Madame, well 
married," repeats Dromiroff, obediently. " For our purpose, 
it Avas necessary to fish out some bond fide relations for her, 
and to find a husband of irreproachable birth. She soon 
brought over a great-aunt from England (a terrible woman, 
called Viscountess Badstock) by writing to say that her late 
employer had left her a fortune. I soon had news from 
Paris that Eaoul, Comte de Corallis, of the oldest blood in 
France, had lost his last sou at baccarat, and was starting 
to join the Chasseurs d'Afrique. A little diplomacy. And 
a grand wedding at the English church, followed by a still 
grander one at the Madeleine." 

" But it rather surprises me," I say, trying to pick holes 
in his story, " that no one in the crowd should have 
recognised her as the rich American of Bucharest ?" 

" Did you never hear of hair dyes ?" he asks, looking at 
my hair with insulting keenness. " Miss Brown's hair was 
golden ; Miss Hudson's jet black ; la Comtesse de Corallis' 
was, on that auspicious occasion, golden, but it has since, I 
believe, turned auburn in accordance with the fashion." 

" And this, on your honour," I inquire, doubtfully, " is the 
real Corallis of the Faubourg and Grosvenor Square?" 

" Foi de gentilhomme !" he exclaims, solemnly. " His 
great family connections gained them admission to all the 
Courts in Europe : the funds with which we constantly 
supplied them set all suspicion at rest. To sum up in a 
word : Miss Brown ' played the spy ' for us in a country 
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house ; La Corallis ' plays the spy ' for us at St. James's as 
well as the Elysee, at Schonbrunn as well as in the halls of the 
Quirinal. And now you know ' all about Mme. de Corallis." 

"I might say," I answer, tartly, "that it has been a 
horrid story to listen to, that you have been a horrid time 
telling it, and that my breakfast is quite spoilt ; but I won't. 
I will ask you a question instead. Why did you say that 
this story of yours would have more interest for me than I 
should think ?" 

" You have just given me the opportunity I wanted," he 
says, almost eagerly, and sitting up straight for the first 
time. " For this reason, Mrs. Despard : I wanted to show 
you to what a lofty and dazzling eminence people may rise 
who serve us, and serve us faithfully." 

" Your eminence does not tempt me," I say, coldly. 
"It is most probably a very giddy one, and might give 
one a nasty fall. Besides, I don't care about wading 
through miles of mud, only to fall off a monument at the 
end." 

" Madame, madame," he interposes, " you are too hasty ; 
you jump at conclusions. When I asked you the other day 
if you would join us as secret agent, you screamed out at 
once to all the four winds, ' I will not become a Eussian 
spy.' Again I put the question to you, but in a different 
way. I put it to you that, if we are so fabulously generous 
to our regular agents, is it not likely that there would 
always be some handsome little fortunes to be made by 
those who render us services, but who prefer to pick and 
choose for themselves as to what those services shall be ? 
What do we ask of you ? Do we ask you to betray your 
friends ? Do we ask of you to listen at doors ? Do Ave ask 
of you to injure anybody ? No! a thousand times, no 1" 
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"What do you ask, then?" I inquire with irritating 
calmness. 

" Wheedle some funny little State secret out of some 
funny old Ambassador," he laughs, shrugging his shoulders. 
" Enter into good relations with foreign noblemen who have 
noble dreams for the universal good of all nations ; induce 
some insular and angular British statesman to recognise 
the mission of Holy Eussia ; Que sais-je ? A host of pretty 
little services you would render us !" 

I allow a moment to elapse before I reply. 

" But where, then, is La Corallis," I ask, suddenly, " if 
you are so sorely in need of me ?" 

" The Comtesse ?" he says, with a slight, a very slight, 
change of colour. " Oh, bah ! the Comtesse ? She is on 
her travels. She is on the grand tour. I believe she is 
visiting the Holy Cities of Palestine." 

"In that case, M. Dromiroff " I say, rising, "you had 
better wait until Madame de Corallis comes home ; and, no 
doubt, she will do all those little things for you right 
away !" 

He rises also, and makes me a low bow. 

" It is very evident, Madame," he says, with a curious 
smile, " that I have failed to impress you with the advan- 
tages you will derive by following in the footsteps of this 
distinguished lady." 

For an answer I turn on my heel and sweep away with 
the dignity of an injured and insulted queen. 

But he toddles on at my side all the same, and dribbles 
out sparkling small talk with that ease which is only the 
result of long practice. 

We have reached the Casino, and are just about to mount 
the steps of the hotel, when a tall Englishman meets us, ia 
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evidently about to speak, as evidently thinks better of it, 
and then turns and walks away precipitately down the 
Place. 

It is Jack Fortinbras. 

I feel that I have received a shock (how many more, I 
wonder?), but I do not show it. I take my leave of 
Dromiroff with a slight nod at the hotel steps, and dis- 
appear up into my room. 

Jack Fortinbras here ? Then it is no longer any use my 
leaving Monte Carlo, for he would assuredly follow me. 

But why did he turn away so quickly justly now ? 

He is certainly not afraid of me ! 

Is he, by any chance, a/raid of Dromiroff f 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 

" Jack Fortinbras in Monte Carlo ! " I think, as I stand 
before my glass " correcting " my face, and dashing a little 
fresh scent on my pocket-handkerchief. " Then it is not 
the slightest use my troubling to run away. I shall stop as 
long as I choose, and defy him." 

For it has just struck me that I can defy him. 

I know that he has thoroughly fleeced Lord Udolpho 
Daysey, for he has told me so himself ; so there is one 
enemy in the place I could pit against him. 

And I do not think that Algy Balfour would grant him 
an audience, much less listen to a word from him against 
me. I think it is much more likely he would tell Jack 
that if he was not out of Monaco in a couple of hours, he 
would place himself in communication with the police. So 
there is another difficulty for him to contend with. 

And I cannot help fancying that Dromiroff may have met 
him before under some shady circumstances on the Continent. 
In which case, I am very sure that a word from me would 
make the place much too hot to hold him ; for, although 
Dromiroff may hold no authority here, I think the Mona- 
gasque officials are as much at his orders as if they were 
Russians. 

Yes, I could defy Jack Fortinbras well enough ! 
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But, on second thoughts, it is a risky game. I know 
Jack au fond. I have seen him once or twice when he has 
been well-nigh desperate ; and he certainly was a dangerous 
animal to deal with then. And if now, arriving at Monte 
Carlo with almost empty pockets, I were to refuse him what 
he calls his " share of the plunder," he would become quite 
desperate. A state of mind which would probably result in 
his forcing himself upon my fiance, and saying, " You call 
me a swindler and a villain. Well, I am. I acknowledge 
it. But, if I am, so is your future wife. She is as unscru- 
pulous a swindler and as deep-dyed a villain as I. Here are 
my proofs. Now marry her if you like !" 

And I shudder as I remember how Algy said he would 
drop me like a hot coal i£ he thought I had any but the 
most passing acquaintance with Captain Fortinbras. True, 
I should not be reduced again to doubtful expedients or genteel 
pauperism. Thanks to that lucky evening at the roulette- 
board, I have enough to live upon in a moderate way for life. 
I shall always be able to buy bonnets and shawls, always 
be able to provide myself with bread and cheese ; nay, even 
butter. I shall be able to keep up my little Mayfair house, 
or to pay for a seaside lodging, at my pleasure. Even the 
joys of foreign travel will not be denied me. 

But what a shabby existence in comparison with my 
present prospect of becoming mistress of Balfour Castle ! 
What a humdrum circle in comparison with the bril- 
liant company which I purpose shall presently surround 
me ! 

Ah, no. At any risk, at any sacrifice, Jack's mouth must 
be shut, and kept shut. I will accede to all his demands ; 
I will give him whatever he asks, if only he will leave me in 
peace ! 
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Cut stay ! would that be wise ? It will certainly be no 
small sum that he will ask for. Five and twenty pounds 
may be of some use to a man staying in a country house 
within a ten- shilling fare of London ; but when an 
extravagant ex-cavalry officer has travelled all the way to 
Monaco " to raise the wind," it is certainly not a pony or a 
couple of ponies that will satisfy him. No doubt he will con- 
sider he is letting me off very easily if he contents himself 
with ashing for £500. 

Under these circumstances, it strikes me that the best 
course I can adopt will be to entertain his proposal without 
comment, keep him quiet (as long as I think fit to stay 
here) with occasional sops, and leave it to Time and the 
Hour to decide as to the denouement. The longer I can keep 
him in the dark about Algy the better, for the less money of 
my own I disburse the better I like it. I am not a mean 
woman, but I do hate " parting " to Jack. When I think of 
what a lot of pretty little things it would buy for Lena 
Despard, and of the brazen cocottes into whose hands a good 
deal of it will assuredly float, it makes me feel quite 
melancholy. 

Just as I have arrived at this point of my ruminations, 
and have succeeded in shading the bistre under each eye to 
the true natural tint, there is a loud, impatient knocking at 
the door. As I have finished my toilette at last, I go 
myself to the door, and admit Mr. Algernon Balfour, who 
looks as if he has got out of his bed the wrong side this 
morning ; in fact, in anything but a good temper. I hold up 
my face to be kissed. 

"Mornin', Lena," he says gruffly, and taking no notice 
of my inviting action. " Do you happen to know what time 
itia?" 
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"Oli, yes!" I answer sweetly; "just ten minutes past 
twelve." 

" And you told me to order breakfast at a quarter-past 
eleven for half-past," he retorts reproachfully. " Of course, 
it's spoilt now." 

" Well, Algy," I say, gaily, " let's go down and order 
another." 

" Of course !" he grunts ; " that's easy enough ; I could 
have told you that. But a man don't like waiting for his 
breakfast all the same." 

By this time I am undulating down the stairs, with my 
beloved at my heels like a big collie. 

"By the way," he blurts out, " do you always get up as 
late as this ? Because if you do that at Balfour Castle my 
mother will look upon you as a heathen and a child of the 
Evil One." 

" Get up as late as this ?" I repeat, with innocent blue 
eyes wide open as tea-cups. " I've been up fc-r hours. 
Hours ! I've been walking in the Casino Gardens. And 
I've had quite a long talk with that nice old bear, Paul 
Dromiroff, and his friend, Prince Volgareff, the Bussian 
Ambassador to the Court of His Majesty the King of 
Westphalia !" 

This I mouth out with the greatest pomposity, and an 
asseverating nod of the head at the end, as much as to say 
■ — " There, young Balfour ! what do you think of that ?" 

I do not at the moment discover what "young Balfour " 
thinks of it, for I resume my regal progress towards the 
restaurant ; but as soon as I take my seat at our usual table, I 
perceive that a storm-cloud has gathered over "young Bal- 
four's" brow. 

" Well, what shall we have ?" I inquire amiably. Good 
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gracious, Algy ! what's the matter ? For heaven's sake 
don't look at me like that !" 

" Order what you like," he growls ; I don't care." 

Willing to propititiate my irate lord, I order the same 
breakfast that Monsieur ordered. But the waiter informs 
me that the breakfast Monsieur ordered was a special order, 
and would take at least three-quarters of an hour, if not an 
hour, to prepare. 

Algy listens to this with grim pleasure ; but I pretend 
that I am not put out in the least, and order a breakfast of 
some sort tant bien que vial. 

" Look here, Lena," he says, as soon as the waiter has 
disappeared ; " of course, there is not the slightest harm in 
your going out for long walks before breakfast — not the 
slightest. But, at the same time, I do think you might 
have asked me to come with you. 

I am about to speak, but he waves to me not to interrupt. 

" That, however, has nothing to do with it. It is not 
the point I was about to touch upon. But I was about to 
say that I consider it hardly seemly for you — engaged to be 
married to me, as you are — to be amusing yourself with a 
couple of dissipated, debauched, diplomatic old Russians, 
when in the fondness of my heart, I imagine you to be 
sleeping the sleep of the just." 

Algy Balfour is jealous, seriously jealous ! If it were 
not that he is so serious about it, I could laugh my heart 
out. As it is, I compose my face, and answer him with all 
becoming gravity. 

" My dearest Algy," I say, " you don't really mean to 
tell me that you are angry with poor little me about that ? 
Why, to begin with, I have known old Paul Drorniroff for 
years— long before I knew you." 

Q 
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This is a fiction which the Bear told me I should find 
useful, and of which I have made use, though at the time I 
indignantly scouted the possibility of my ever condescend- 
ing thereto. 

"And then, after the Prince had expressed the desire of 
being introduced to me, I could not do less than be 
commonly polite to him, could I?" Besides, look at his 
position ! You see, Algy, you may be rich, but mere riches 
do not gather about you men who have made their mark in 
history." 

That last phrase is rather good for a "little 'un," I 
fancy ! 

"No, you're quite right," retorts Algy, grimly: "mere 
riches do not, doubtless ; but a pretty wife does. And I'm 
not so particularly anxious to be honoured by the society of 
any elderly roues at all." 

" Why, Algy," I cry, trying to be sprightly, " I declare I 
believe you're just a teeny weeny bit jealous of me !" 

"Jealous? Pooh!" he says, with supreme contempt; 
" I'm not likely to be jealous of such people as those. 
Indeed, I'm almost sorry I spoke at all. It really does not 
matter so very much after all. And it will only make 
you say, like women always do : 'If he goes on like this 
before marriage, what may I not expect afterwards ?' I 
daresay you look upon me as a perfect tyrant already." 

"Oh, Algy ! " I exclaim, reproachfully, ' ' how can you say so ? 
I look upon all you have said as a proof of your love for me. 
You would not be so anxious about me if you did not love 
me so truly. If you only knew how sweet it is to be 
reproved by some one who really cares for you !" 

And here I heave a deep sigh, and look unutterable 
things. 
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"What are you going to do this afternoon, Lena?" lie 
says at last, now almost himself again. 

" Oh, I don't know," I answer, carelessly, " anything you 
like." 

" Well, the fact is," he says, in some confusion, " I had 
half promised Sir Harry Jones to run over to Nice with him, 
and have a look at the trotting match between Picayune's 
horse and the American Plunger's. But, of course, if you 
would like to go anywhere, I needn't say I'd give it up like 
a shot." 

" On the contrary," I say quickly, " I hope you'll go. It 
just chimes in with my arrangements. I have a mountain 
of letters that must be answered some time or other, and it 
has been weighing on my mind dreadfully. I'll answer 
them all this afternoon while you're away, and we can go 
to the theatre in the evening together — that is, if you're 
back in time for dinner. 

So the dejeuner that began so stormily ends quite 
pleasantly ; and I even do my Algy the honour of walking 
down to the station with him to see him off. 

The train has puffed out of sight. He is off. What a 
stroke of luck ! As an interview with Jack is a necessity, 
what a boon to have two or three hours of safety wherein to 
have it ! So I hurry back to my rooms to write him a note 
which will bring him round at once. 

This trouble, however, is saved me. As soon as I appear 
at the top of the stairs, I perceive Felicie, who is hovering 
about in a distracted state up and down the corridor. 

" Ah, Madame !" she cries, "you are alone, Dleu merci ! 
I was afraid you would arrive with Monsieur Balfour, and 
you have forbidden that they should see each other in your 
house. So I wait in the corridor. I should have said that 

Q 2 
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your room was being cleaned. I should have prayed you to 
descend to the salon !" 

From this disjointed ramble I gather that Jack has 
invaded the sanctity of my apartment. Eude, but natural ! 

" Why did you allow Captain Fortinbras to walk in, 
Felicie?" I ask, severely. 

" Ah, Madame, I forbid him !" she cries excitedly ; " I 
stand in the middle of the door ! But he push me aside, 
V'lan — like that ! And he say, ' Go to the devil, fool !' and 
I find myself sitting on the sofa with the force of the blow !" 

" That will do, Felicie," I say, turning aside, that she 
may not see the grin on my face ; " you may go now." 

Then I walk up to my own door, open it wide, and sail in 
like an infuriated turkey-cock. 

John Fortinbras, Esq., late Captain in Her Majesty's 5th 
(Queen's Own Musketeers) Dragoons, is reclining on the 
sofa by the open window. He is smoking a very large and 
very fragrant Havannah, and a tumbler of my special dry 
Pommery is on a chair at his side. 

" I've come to inquire, Jack," I say, with considerable 
asperity, " whether you have gone quite mad this time or 
not ; and, if not, how you account for your extraordinary 
behaviour ?" 

As I conclude my energetic exordium a ray of sun 
invades the dusk of my salon, and brings Jack into full 
view as he lies stretched there at ease on my favourite 
sofa. 

Speak of Jack Fortinbras as ill as you like ; call him by 
what shameful names you like ; besmirch him, belabour 
him as much as you like, — you cannot deny that he is, in 
appearance, every inch a gentleman. 

He may have committed many an ungentlemanly act in 
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the course of his stormy life. Much of his past life would 
not pass muster under the close scrutiny of a court of 
honour. A very maucais quart dlieure for him would be a 
cross-examination by some eminent counsel, well posted as 
to Jack's antecedents. 

But, in appearance, at least, he is a gentleman, s'il en jut 
jamais. From the crown of his closely-cropped swart curls 
to the tip of his pointed patent-leather boots ; from the 
careless sweep of his silky dark moustache to the perfectly- 
fitting ease of his light tweed suit ; from the simplicity of 
the costly chain that hardly shows through his coat to the 
delicacy of the strong fingers that hold his cigar— he looks 
a gentleman. 

At first sight he seems a most desirable person to know, 
especially to young men about town and girls in their first 
season. Very especially, too, to girls in their first season. 
He is their ideal, their Lara, their Guy Livingstone. And 
when their mammas find out (as they needs must do sooner 
or later) all about the Black Sheep, and he gets the sack, 
very inconsolable are their lamentations, very bitter are their 
recriminations in his defence, and very solemn are their 
vows of eternal fidelity to the Scacciato. But, of course, 
they soon "get over" Jack, as if he had been a sharp at- 
tack of measles. 

Even to me (who know him thoroughly) he seems de- 
sivebble-loohing enough. It is very aggravating to think how 
few handsome people are really reliable, and how painfully 
true is that old proverb — " Handsome is as handsome does." 

However, the sight of a handsome face always affords me 
a transient sort of satisfaction, like the inspection of a beau- 
tiful picture, or sculpture, or wild beast ; like a glimpse on 
the dusty road of some bit of glittering blue sea with the 
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white sails clotting its heaving bosom like big sea-gulls : or 
like the sudden gleaming apparition of the long, white, 
jagged line of the Bernese Oberland as you top some stiff 
Alpine ascent. 

My entrance disturbs our friend but slightly. He waves 
a greeting with one hand, and removes his cigar from be- 
tween his lips ; but he does not make the slightest pretence 
of leaving the sofa. 

"Extraordinary behaviour?" repeats Jack. "What 
have I to say in explanation of my extraordinary behaviour ? 
Ha ! ha ! That is a good 'un. I don't see anything extra- 
ordinary about it at all, except your forbidding me entrance. 
By the way, I hope I didn't give Felicie too much of a 
shaking. She's rather nice, and I shouldn't like to hurt 
her. Well, she oughtn't to get in the way, that's all." 

Like the man in the play, I stand " pausing for a reply," 
with one hand on my hip and the other impatiently tap- 
tapping the table with my fan — though I don't suppose the 
man in the play carried a fan, so he must have done it with 
something else — umbrella of the period, perhaps. 

"As for my coming up here," continues Jack; "what 
more natural ? Considering what friends we two have 
always been, and that we were actually partners up to a 
year ago, I don't quite understand your astonishment." 

" What !" I cry, dramatically ; " do you mean to tell me 
that you don't know as well as I do that at this moment 
you are risking my reputation ; that at this moment (who 
knows ?) you may already have compromised me beyond 
retrieval — somebody may have witnessed the pretty scene : 
Captain Fortinbras bursting into my rooms after a smart 
struggle with my maid Felicie ? Do you mean to say that 
you do not know that to be seen in your company means 
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ruin to me, and that your presence in my apartment 
would contaminate me for ever in the eyes of Algy 
Balfour?" 

Jack Fortinbras rises and stretches himself, with a broad 
grin, which reveals white teeth that look decidedly wolfish 
just now. " Now," he says, my dear Lena, I can drop 
equivocation, and tell you honestly and plainly why I 
came here." 

" Well, why?" I inquire, snappishly. 

" For two several and distinct reasons," he retorts, sen- 
tentiously ; one was the hope of hearing you spout that 
speech you spouted just now." 

" The hope?" I repeat, thoroughly bewildered. " What 
speech do you mean ?" 

" Why," he replys, " that grand jaw that you sputtered 
forth just now about reputation and compromise, and ruin 
and contamination. It wasn't very flattering to me, but it 
was just what I was hoping to hear. I should have been 
most awfully disappointed if you had received me with open 
arms, and ask me to have a brandy-and-soda. That would 
mean that you had no money, that you wanted me. You 
are never commonly polite to me unless you are hard up. 
Whereas, when you avoid me, when you talk of my com- 
promising you, I know full well that you have some plant 
on, that you have found some goose with the golden eggs 
whose prejudices have to be respected. So you've made it 
all right with Algy Balfour, have you ?" 

He looks at me searchingly ; but if he thinks that I am 
going to be pumped at my time of life, he is vastly mistaken. 
I walk across the room, aud instal myself in a comfortable 
arm-chair. 

" I need not ask you what the second reason was," I remark, 
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entirely ignoring his question, " that brought you here. You 
want money, of course. How much is it this time ?" 

Jack sits down again, and pulls out his note-case, which 
lie inspects as if he did not know to a penny what it contains. 
Then he produces a large pile of silver from his right-hand 
trousers-pocket, and a smaller pile from the left. 

" Let me see," he says, pensively ; " three fivers, six and a 
half Naps in gold, and twenty-three francs in silver. That's 
the bank at present. You can tot it up better than I 
can." 

"Just exactly 528 francs," I say, magisterially; "or, if 
you prefer it according to the English computation, nearly 
half-a-crown more than £21. Surely, you can't be in any 
immediate want of money." 

" Well," says Captain Fortinbras, as if considering the 
point, " with strict economy— the strictest economy, mind— 
I think I could manage to live here three whole days on it. 
I think so." 

" Don't be such an idiot, Jack," I say, laughing, in spite 
of myself, at the serious, frugally-minded look he had 
assumed. " Out with it ! How much do you want ?" 

"Well, Lena," he answers, quite affectionately, "I want 
ever so much more, of course, but I must have £500 at 
least." 

" Five hundred pounds !" I repeat, aghast. 

' ' You must be mad, Jack ; you might as well ask me for 
£5,000 at once. Look here ; be reasonable for once. Will 
£50 be of any good to you to go on with, and I'll give you 
some more when I've had time to write to London for 
it?" 

" Well, hang it all, Lena," says Jack, after a disappointed 
^use, " you'll have to make it three ponies, you know. 
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Fifty pounds last no time in this infernal place. Come 
along — fork out !" 

So I disappear into my boudoir, and shortly return with 
£75, which I trust will stay Jack's insatiate maw for a 
while at least. 

Then I made him open another bottle of Pommery, and, 
this time, drink thereof myself, and, furthermore, indulge in 
the luxury of a cigarette. 

" I can't say much for you," I observe, between two puffs, 
" as a correspondent, Jack ! I left you at Denston Park under 
the most favourable circumstances ; sole master of the field ; 
thrown into constant companionship with an heiress and a 
great beauty. Of course I expected to be kept au courant of 
the progress of your suit, if not to receive a diary of your 
love-making. Instead of that you send me one short, badly- 
expressed letter, from which I gather that somehow you 
have succeeded in failing to please Miss Vyse, but which 
does not explain how. Now, tell me all about it. Instead 
of coming here to drain me for money, you ought to be a 
married man, and rolling in wealth." 

"Ah, well, you see," he answers, "I never was a good hand 
at describing things. And this, by the way, is rather a sore 
subject. I must say I felt like pulling it off. I don't think 
I ever felt so cock sure about anything in my life. She 
seemed to have taken such a thorough fancy to me." 

" When did you find that out first ?" I inquire carelessly. 

" Oh, a day or two after you left," he replies. " You 
know, about two or three days after you left, Sir Thomas 
Gage went off suddenly on some mysterious business, and 
came back in a couple of days looking awfully seedy, and, as 
Miss Vyse and I thought, rather guilty." 

Little does the noble Captain suspect where Sir Thomas 
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Gage was bound for when lie left Denston ; little does ha 
known that if it were not for me Sir Thomas Gage would be 
hanging at my apron-strings to this very day. 

" Well, while Sir Thomas was away I was, somehow or 
another, thrown a good deal with Miss Vyse, who was most 
kind to me. At last I thought matters were ripe, so I pro- 
posed, and I think I did it very well." 

" And what was her answer ?" I inquire. 

' ' That she liked me very much, but she would marry no 
one. She had once loved and had been disappointed, and 
she should never really care for anyone again. I tried to 
shake her determination, but it was useless. Confound 
her !" 

Jack gets up in his rage, and then, referring to his watch, 
suddenly finds out it is time to trot. 

So he " trots." 

But as he passes through the open door, I hear two 
voices in astonished rejoinder : 

" Hullo !" says Jack's voice. 

" Hullo !" says another. 

And in another moment Lord Udolpho Dayscy stalks 
into the room, 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

Hotel de Paris, Monte Carlo. 

Looking over the last few pages of my confidences to you, 
my " dere diry," I find that I have branched out at uncon- 
scionable length with regard to the events of these latter 
days. Page after page of conversation reported verbatim, — ■ 
why at this rate, my gossip, you will swell to such an in- 
ordinate size that I shall not be able to carry you about 
with me ! You will be a diary in fifteen volumes before 1 
know where I am. 

But the result, the consequence, of each of these con- 
versations may prove of such importance in my future that 
I think it quite as well to note them down as they take 
place, and even to rack my memory to recall the exact 
words which ,were used, the gestures which accompanied 
them ; indeed, every slightest detail which may enable me 
to account for circumstances which are otherwise unaccount- 
able. One forgets so easily what has been said in the heat 
or the lassitude of chatter. Your friend looks coldly upon 
you ; you forget that you wounded his pride by something 
you let slip and immediately apologised for this morning. 
Young Spoonbill never sent you that opera-box for Patti's 
last night after all ; but then, you should remember that 
most walls have ears, and that you certainly did tell Lady 
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Jericho the other evening that the only reason you tolerated 
that zany Spoonbill at your parties was that he saved you 
a clear £100 a year in stalls and boxes. 

It is just as well to jot down even the most trivial detail 
that recurs to your remembrance. There is no knowing 
what warning it may convey, what pitfall it may not reveal, 
what light it may not shed, when you read it over, say, 
three months hence. 

This, therefore, must be my excuse for the elaboration 
which I have bestowed upon my late contributions to your 
information ; an elaboration which certainly savours a good 
deal more of the Three Volume Novel than the Diary, and 
shows (I say it without fear of contradiction) that I really 
have a turn for literature. 

I am sure I should be at no loss for a plot. Some of my 
own adventures would form very dramatic plots indeed. 
Some of my friends' adventures would outvie even them 
in intensity. And as for the descriptions, language, 
grammar, local colouring, and so forth, I am quite sure 
that little Tom Doomster, the little barrister I fascinated at 
Vichy last year, would put that all right for me. And 
he ought to know something about the proper way of 
writing novels, as he is literary editor to the Weekly Poopoo, 
and reader to Messrs. Shortman and Sharp, the eminent 
publishers. 

However, to return to the story of this eventful day. As 
soon as I hear the voice of Lord Udolpho Daysey in 
amicable salutation with Captain Jack, I ring my silver 
bell furiously, and the faithful Felicie makes an immediate 
appearance — rather too immediate, indeed, inasmuch as it 
shows that she must have been just behind the door during 
the latter part, at least, of my interview with Jack. But, 
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as she is already pretty deep ia all ray secrets, that does 
not much matter. 

"Felicie!" I cry, sharply, "if Lord Udolpho Daysey 
calls, I am lying down with one of my nervous headaches, 
and cannot see anyone." 

" Oh yes, you can, Mrs. Despard !" cries a wrathful voice, 
as the door bursts open, with a crash of its complaisant and 
ineffective French lock, which I had fondly relied upon as 
a full protection against any sudden intrusion. 

"Oh yes, you can, Mrs. Despard!" cries Dolly, as he 
enters the door, with a very pale face and a strangely 
unsteady gait, " you can see me ; and your nervous head- 
ache can vanish into thin air for the present, like your other 
deceptions. It is true I had not intended to inflict my 
presence again upon you against your will. I was about to 
leave you this note — my note of farewell. I was going 
away without a word, when I learned something just out- 
side this door that gives me the right to come in and have 
a little talk to you before I take my departure." 

It is as he says. In his hand he holds an envelope 
addressed to me, and he is evidently dressed for a journey. 

According to my usual practice under such circumstances, 
I do not attempt to answer him yet. I simply confine 
myself to considering how I shall deal with the situation ; 
and waving Felicie out of the room. 

" Leave us, Felicie," I say majestically, " but stay within 
call." 

On his side, he does not say anything for a moment, but 
tears open his letter, and looks over two closely written 
sheets of his own hand .vriting. 

"Eight pages!" he says at last — " eight pages of senti- 
mental rubbish written by a man who ought to know 
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better ; by a man who calls himself a man of the 
world !" 

And then he tears it up viciously, as if it were my flesh 
and he were tearing that. And then, becoming aware that 
my gaze is eagerly fixed on the paper (for I am hoping that 
he is bout to hurl the fragments from him), he carefully 
replaces them in the envelope, and that in his pocket. 

"Oh no, you don't, Mrs. Despard!" he laughs, with a 
look of abnormal cunning. " You'd like to piece the letter 
together again, and show it to people, and laugh yourself 
into fits over it, wouldn't you ? But you won't — you 
wont!" and he flings himself down involuntarily into an 
arm-chair. 

" You have been drinking, sir," I say severely. " What 
do you mean by coming into my presence drunk V 

"Drunk?" he repeats, with a hiccough. "Your pre- 
s ence ? I am not the first person who has been drunk in 
your presence, by a long chalk." 

" How dare you say such a thing?" I cry, starting for- 
ward in my chair." 

"Dare?" he repeats, as before; "I dare a good deal 
more than that. I dare say you have welcomed men — ah, 
dozens and scores of men ! — to your presence who have been 
made drunk by you ! Yes, Mrs. Despard, by you and your 
confederates ; but principally and most often by you." 

" And do you imagine for a moment," I retort, with a 
fine smile, " that because you are so bold as to ' dare say ' 
all that — as to invent all those falsehoods — that tlia fact 
gives you any right to stagger into my apartment in this 
state, or indeed, to enter my apartment at all — in any 
state ?" 

That fine smile of mine is one of my peculiarities. When 
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it appears On my countenance it portends nothing good to 
the person I am smiling at, or happens for the moment to 
occupy my thoughts. 
It is then that I feel most like the— 

" Destructive, damnable, deceitful woman " 

of the old play. It is then that I feel peculiar ! 

" I daresay not," he answers calmly. " But as you 
happen to be the confederate of a man who has fleeced me to 
the tune of £3,000 odd, I think I have some right even to 
force my way in with the object of asking you how you dared 
deny the fact in Paris when I spotted you at the Eden 
Theatre." 

" You are labouring under a mistake," I say, quite 
gently. " You never suggested such an abomination when 
you spoke to me in Paris. You simply asked me if you had 
not seen me in certain compromising resorts with Captain 
Fortinbras. I answered in the indignant negative, which 
was the strict truth." 

"It was false!" shouts Dolly, now beside himself with 
agitation and the fumes of drink. " Why, have I not just 
seen, with my own eyes, Jack Fortinbras leaving your rooms 
with the air of a conquering hero ?" 

" Nothing more natural," I say with the most utter calm- 
ness ; " although I am naturally distressed to have to 
contradict so courteous a gentlemen as Lord Udolpho 
Daysey, Captain Fortinbras, who has only just arrived in 
Monte Carlo, was introduced to me for the first time — last 
night." 

Dolly sinks back aghast into his chair. 

" Last night !" he echoes. " Only last night !" He can't 
get over it for some time. At last he returns to the attack : 
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" A desirable introduction, on my soul. You have allowed 
the most thorough-paced rascal and swindler in the whole 
of Europe to be presented to you. I don't think your 
beloved Algy Balfour will quite approve of the acquaintance 
for you. Of course I am at liberty to say where I met 
Captain Fortinbras this afternoon if Algy should ask me ?" 

" Most certainly," I respond ; " you may say anything you 
like about it to Algy. Because, you see, the person who 
introduced Captain Fortinbras to me in the roulette-room 
last night was no less a person than — Algy Balfour himself !" 

I have told many lies in the course of a long and arduous 
life, but never a " banger " such as this have I perpetrated 
either before or since. It is a bold stroke ; but its effect 
seems to be entirely successful. Dolly is utterly flabber- 
gasted ; he lies back comatose in his chair breathing hard, 
and saying never a word. I have won the day. 

" I needn't add," I drawl, fanning myself lazily, " that if 
you took it into your silly head to suggest to Algy that he had 
introduced an improper person to me, he might take into 
his obstinate Scotch head to tell you to ' Gang to the deevil, 
and mind your ain business !' " 

This evidently sinks deep into Dolly's mind, and takes 
root there, whence it will in all probability sprout forth into 
a very pretty quarrel. 

"And now," I say, rising, and stifling a yawn, "don't 
you think it's about time for you to get up and go ? I am 
expecting the Russian Ambassador to put in an appearance 
every minute ; and you are looking most disgustingly dis- 
reputable. Come, be a man ; get up, and go home. Lie 
down and get a couple of hours' sleep. You'll be all right 
then." 

He looks at me vacantly, with the tears in his eyes. 
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"I'll go, Lena," lie stutters. "I'll go if you'll give me 
something to drink." 

I go direct to the cellaret, and fill a small tumbler with 
brandy and water. 

"Here," I say; "drink this, and pull yourself together a 
bit, there's a good fellow." 

The spirit seems to revive him. He does pull himself 
together, and looks almost sober. Then he walks across 
the room nearly as far as the door. Then he stops and 
turns back, holding out his hand. Two big tears (not 
altogether maudlin, I am vain enough to fancy) well up in 
his blue eyes and slide down his cheeks to the floor. 

"Mrs. Despard !" he falters — "Lena! Will you — can 
you — forgive me ?" 

" Good heavens !" I cry, excitedly. " The Ambassador's 
voice ! Go, quick now, for goodness' sake !" And I ruth- 
lessly hustle him out of the room. 

Poor fellow ! I am half inclined to pity him. If he ivas 
tipsy, he had been drinking to drown his sorrow at leaving 
me ; if he did come to my rooms, he did not intend to in- 
trude further than to leave a last farewell (in eight pages) 
with Felicie. Unhappy youth ! Fatal gift of beauty that I 
possess ! Ah, me ! Oh, dear ! Alas ! 

Hardly have I absorbed the glass of green Chartreuse, 
which is necessary to restore my somewhat shaken nerves ; 
hardly has Felicie set the Eose Fountain going and cleared 
away the glasses, when a discreet knock announces the 
arrival of a more diplomatic visitor than my last. 

" Ah, madame," says the old Prince, bending over my 
hand and whisking his grey moustache lightly over it, "I 
am later than I had hoped. But, que voulez-vous ? To get 
away from an Imperial Highness is almost an impossi- 

E 
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bility. Now, however, I can recount to you the secret 
history of La Corallis. 

"No, Prince," I reply, "I will ask you to serve ma 
better. Offer me your arm as far as the shooting lawn, as 
all Monte Carlo will be there to see the Gold Cup shot for. 
And you can tell me some of your own diplomatic experi- 
ences on the way." 

And very soon I am toddling by the tall Ambassador's 
side on my way to — a more important interview than I am 
at all anticipating. 

As we wend our way towards the shooting ground, the 
frequent bang of the guns warns us that the competition 
has already begun. The meeting is under the auspices of 
the International Gun and Polo Club, at whose pleasant 
grounds, near Brighton, I have spent many a delightful 
afternoon. Under the spreading trees of Preston many is 
the blue rock I have seen laugh to scorn the odds on the 
gun with a whirring rush and lightning-like flash ; many 
is the hotly contested game at Polo that I have watched, 
where blows rained fast in the melee, and the shins of riders 
as well as of ponies kept record of the fact. 

It is not long before we arrive at the trysting place. In- 
deed, Monte Carlo is so small that it is not long before you 
arrive anywhere. From the Hotel de Paris you are in the 
railway station in a couple of jiffs ; you have hardly left 
your bedroom before you are standing among the throng at 
the Trente-et-Quarante table ; and as the theatre is almost 
under the same roof as the shrine of the Goddess of Fortune, 
if you prefer to patronise the play, you cannot be said to be 
running far afield in search of your pleasures. 

Here, in the presence of a large audience of the fair sex, 
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who profess to be " so sorry for the poor pigeons," but 
know exactly when to back the gun, the members of the 
Club and other distinguished strangers disport themselves 
in every variety of male finery, and display their prowess 
with every variety of weapon. 

Surely, this is the most peculiar as well as the most 
picturesque shooting ground in the world. Backed by the 
cliff, the lawn gives the merry sportsman just room for a 
fair shot, and then dips down, a sheer precipice, into the sea ; 
so that when a pigeon is winged, it is en pleine Mediterranee 
that he is caught by the host of hangers-on, who swarm 
under the cliffs in boats just like their British prototypes do 
outside the enclosure at Hurlingham or the Gun Club on dry 
land. 

It is very pretty, however, to see a blue rock who has 
baffled both barrels, and a small volley from the flotilla 
below, speed his strong way out to sea and liberty. 
Doubtless he soon changes his course, and makes for land ; 
but as he goes he looks as if nothing but the orange groves 
of fair Algiers would stop him, and it is a pretty sight. 

And now I am on the subject of pigeons, I will take the 
opportunity of wondering why their lives must needs be 
sacrificed to the fancy which possesses most men for 
measuring their skill against each other with the fowling- 
piece. 

There is one answer — only one, and that a bad one — 
namely, that the only possible substitute for live birds would 
be a mechanical contrivance, and that (0 word of fear !) 
would not be " Sport." 

Sport, indeed ! Surely, surely, there is no sport in 
clapping birds half-dazed with imprisonment into a trap, 
and letting them out to be potted at twenty-five yards' rise 

S 2 
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by sportsmen who care not one jot for the glory their skill 
will gain them, but who care a very great deal for the 
money it will put into their pockets. 

Spcrt, forsooth ! Why, there is more sport in a drag- 
hunt ! So I really do not see why the noble marksmen 
should not content themselves with the nimble glass ball or 
the volatile but artificial highflyer, and leave the poor 
pigeons to come to their inevitable end in less wholesale 
fashion. 

But all this does not bring me any nearer the conclusion 
of my narrative of this eventful day's peripeties, so I had 
better return to my faithful old Ambassador, who is talking 
glibly on, heedless of my inattention. 

Of the gay and giddy company, some I know, and they 
know me (not many, thanks be !) ; others I do not know, 
and they do not know me. Many I know very well, and 
they — well they know me not at all. 

Either this latter class are composed of High Mightinesses, 
to whom nobody is anybody who does not figure in their 
immediate circle, and, therefore, are naturally ignorant of 
my existence ; or of people in society, who pass the 
principal part of their lives in trying to keep other people 
out of it, and, therefore, are especially hard on any one who 
to their knowledge has once been in it, as I have. 

It is this latter division of the latter class that I, of 
course, have specially en grijipe, whom I specially dread, and 
whom, of course, I most ostentatiously defy, set at naught, 
and, generally speaking, sniff at. 

Fortunately, Algy knows none of this dangerous crew, or 
— which comes to much the same — refuses the honour of 
their acquaintance. They are too stiff and formal for him, 
too starched and cut-and-dried ; he likes something more 
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free and easy — more natural, and give and take, and laisser 
aller, you know, like his little Lena ! 

Rather a change, after his grande passion for the stately 
and straitlaced Miss Vyse, is it not ? 

But as I think of the consequences if one of the ghoulish 
band, who feed upon the corpses of socially dead mondaines, 
their whilom compeers, should inform Algy Balfour of my 
matrimonial episodes, a cold shudder runs down my back 
which is positively painful, and which makes me wonder 
whether it is like that that great criminals feel when they 
are arrested. 

I have never actually deceived Algy. I have never told 
him in so many words that I was a widow, that my late 
husband was dead. But I have allowed him to say as much 
in my presence scores of times. I have even, by imploring 
looks and secret signals, induced to silence men who knew 
the truth of the story as well as I did, and before whom 
Algy would brag that he was about to disprove the infalli- 
bility of the saying that marriage with a widow is seldom 
or never auspicious. 

It would really be a very serious thing for me indeed if by 
any chance Algy were to chum up with somebody who 
knew too much. 

But zut ! flute ! A truce to such moanings and groanings 
and ill-omened intonings. Let us attune our harp to a 
merrier lay. This is not the Lamentations of Jeremiah, 
but the Journal d'une mondaine ; and I am not fated to 
reach this point of my fortunes only to be hurled down 
again to the bottom of the rugged path just as my trembling 
little hand grasps the prize. 

My sweet old Prince has just found me a luxurious 
lounging chair, and has produced from the depths of hia 
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inner consciousness a dainty satin bag, which I discover, to 
my quite infantile delight (for I am too babyishly fond of 
bonbons, you know) to be full of marrons glacis, my very 
favourite form of confiserie. 

I complete his conquest by one of my patent " upward " 
looks {you know, — a very slow, long look, with a final quick 
flutter of the lids, and a soupqon of a sigh to underline it), 
and then turn my attention to the proceedings. 

Who is that, just ready to fire ? The old gentleman with 
aquiline nose and close-cropped white hair and peaked beard, 
with a black velvet costume that makes him look quite 
Vandykeish, and a deadliness of aim that makes me feel 
inclined to back him in ponies against the field ? Who is 
that aristocratic-featured personage ? He might be one of 
the Bourbon Princes, or some Spanish Grandee ; nothing 
less, of a surety ? 

Who is he ? Why, Bombinol, of course ! Monsieur 
Bombinol, the retired chocolate manufacturer. He lives 
very comfortably indeed upon his nice little savings of some 
£50,000 a year, and annoys his fellow-sportsmen not a little 
by adding to it with wearisome iteration the proceeds of 
every second item on the card. 

Who is that tall, red-haired man out there, with a red 
moustache like a tooth-brush in a state of combustion, and 
a redder face, like a corpulent lobster just emerged from the 
boiler ; with trousers so tight that he must get his legs 
melted into them every morning before a quick fire, and a 
vocabulary so plentifully garnished with recondite slang of 
recent invention as completely to distance, and, as it were, 
cast into the shade the phraseology most lately sanctioned 
" for use in churches and places where they sing" by the 
Pink ' Un ? 
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'Who is that very objectionable personage ? He miglit be 
a prosperous Leicestershire horse-coper, or some sawney 
yokel squandering his father's evilly-gained and avariciously- 
hoarded thousands ; very certainly, nothing more. 

Who is he ? Why, His Grace the Duke of Fitz-Battleaxe, 
who, having conscientiously got through two princely 
fortunes — his own and his wife's — has just sold his priceless 
collection of ancient armour and church vestments to the 
Emperor of Timbuctoo, and is now living very comfortably 
on the proceeds. 

Here there stands a handsome young English Eoyal 
Highness, most gentlemanly of all European Eoyal 
Highnesses, amusing himself immensely with every phase 
of the bright, varied scene about him, and affording intense 
and absolutely indescribable gratification to the pretty 
young daughter of the English chaplain, by pouring forth 
in her ready ear an easy and unaffected flow of small talk, 
having just been introduced to her, at his own request. It 
is so perfectly natural to him to be natural. To her it seems 
a species of divine condescension never to be forgotten, or 
to be hid under a bushel. 

Here — oh, here, is one of those people whom I know, and 
who knows me, Thanks be, I know more to her discredit 
than she does to mine, and so I do not fear her ! 

That is faded old Mrs. Hughes, the wife of Jack Hughes 
who writes the money article in the Evening Smasher. She 
calls herself " Baby " Hughes, and dresses like sweet seven- 
teen, but I'll swear she'll never see two and forty again. 
She would give her eyes to be introduced to H.E.H., but 
there is an objection against that. I wonder what the 
objection can be. Perhaps that young author who is alway3 
leaning on her chair could tell you ! Oh, no — I forgot ; it 
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isn't an author this season. It is Prince Woronzoff, who 
calls her his " Bebe " to her face, and roars at her behind 
her back. 

Jack Hughes, her husband, is also a competitor for the 
objet d'art, and it is his turn to fire. Just as the trap snaps 
open he catches sight of Woronzoff bending much too close 
to the Sultana of his heart. He fires ; misses, of course — 
Jack generally misses — and turns a sort of mottled purple in 
his red face. His stubbly white beard bristles fiercely like 
the quills of the fretful porcupine. He is frightfully 
jealous of " Baby," I must tell you. He makes for her now. 
She sees him coming, and rises, trembling visibly. What 
will he do to her ? Will he lock her up with him in their 
room at the hotel, and then make the midnight hideous by 
howling for his razors ? Or will he ? 

"There she is!" says a well-known voice. Hook up, 
and see Algy arm in arm with Picayune, and in the com- 
pany of Sir Harry Vesey and several other men. Picayune 
explains that the trotting match was over sooner than they 
expected. I go up to Algy quickly, and take his arm. 

"Come, Algy," I say soothingly, "take me back to the 
hotel." 

He obeys, and we reach the Casino gates. There he 
stops. 

" Lena, I can't live without you always at my elbow. 
Let us leave this to-morrow, and be married in Paris the 
day after. I mean it, by God !" 

And he disappears into the hotel. His manner is very 
strange, and he is evidently labouring under suppressed ex- 
citement. Will he be of the same mind in twenty-four 
hours ? I think, in any case, I had better tell Felicie to 
pack. 
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CHArTER XX. 

Hotel de Paris, Monte Carlo. 

While Felicie is packing I review the situation. Dolly 
will, I am certain, be as good as his word. With him I 
need not trouble myself. My faithful old ambassador may 
go back to Westphalia, or to St. Petersburg, or to Siberia, 
for the matter of that, so far as I am concerned. The one 
troublesome card fate at present holds in its hand against 
me is Jack, and that card will be effectually trumped if Algy 
really remains in his present mind. 

If Ave only start for Paris to-morrow, I shall be Mrs. Bal- 
four before Jack can follow us. And then, if he shows his 
teeth, why, sapristi, I must show mine ; and I have a very 
handsome and strong set. I may have to pay him his five 
thousand pounds, of course. But he will only jump at 
taking two on account. That I can manage out of my run 
on lucky 13. And, when he has once taken it, what can 
he possibly do further ? What was that extraordinary song 
I once heard some man humming at Ascot : — 

" Says Poll, though I'm sorry to part, 
Yet, quarrel we must, my dear Sue ; 
For your character's utterly gone, 
And I've not got sufficient for two." 

As Mrs. Balfour, I cannot afford the attempt to rehabili- 
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tale Captain Fortinbras. He is just a little too well known. 
Besides Algy would not allow it. And you see, my faithful 
journal, I shall really and truly owe a duty to Algy. What 
a delightful change ! And it will be too risky a game for 
Mr. Fortinbras to declare war against me with actual black- 
mail already in his pocket. Poor Jack ! You are good- 
looking, Jack, and you're very amusing. But you haven't 
altogether been fair with me ; and it is better for both of us 
— for me, at all events — that our roads should separate. 

It will not do for me to be en evidence to-night. Of course, 
I am so overwhelmed with sudden happiness that I must stick 
in my own rooms, and brood over it all. My heart, as they 
say in English novels, is too full for words. Algy has 
actually asked me to "name the day." What is it that 
that vulgar woman — Mrs. Cluppins, I think — says in Pick- 
wick ? " She knows she fainted clean off herself when Mr. 
Cluppins asked her to name the day, and expects that 
everyone as has the feelings of a lady would do the same." 

Not having the feelings of a lady, I will allow my intense 
emotion to obtain relief in happy and complete repose. So 
I tell Felicie to order dinner for half-past seven ; something 
light and nice. And until then I will just reckon up how I 
stand. Before very long I shall have to clear the decks, as 
they used to say on my second's yacht. 

Curzon Street, I trust, will soon be got rid of. Then the 
balance of my London bills is not so very much. I wish 
I had time to get back and offer them something small in 
full before my marriage. The rogues ! they would clutch at 
it. And it would be so charmingly pleasant to save a few 
hundreds or so. "Butter out of a dog's throat," as that 
odious Sir Bowland Coverside once said ; only I don't think 
he said " dog," for I recollect he had taken the trouble to 
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see old Elaine for me about one of her outrageous accounts. 
Ah, well ! In any case, my " little pile " is safe in London. 

Thanks to those grandest of benefactors, the Controllers 
of the Casino, and thanks also to my most estimable Paul, 
I am safe against anything. Yes — literally against anything. 
Marvellous, isn't it ? 

And so I sink into a sort of dreamy repose. I really 
almost wish I were a little younger — provided, of course, I 
knew all I know now. I feel almost as if I could interest 
myself in gathering flowers and listening to birds, and 
gazing at the clouds, and watching the speckled trout leap 
in the mill-tail. (What is a mill-tail, and why are trout 
speckled, and why on earth do they leap ?) 

I really think I'm falling asleep. Am I dreaming ? 

If I am, I am rudely disturbed by a commotion at the 
outer door, and, as Felicie makes her appearance, Fortinbras 
pushes by her. He has a big cigar in his mouth. I am 
sure he has been drinking, and his face has an uglier look 
on it than I ever yet saw there. He thrusts his hands into 
his pockets, throws himself down in a chair, stretches out 
his legs, crosses his feet at the ankles, and glares at me, not 
viciously, but downright furiously. It is now or never, and 
I had better be the first to fire. So I pull myself together. 

" Are you utterly mad ?" I ask, " to behave in this man- 
ner, or only drunk ? Or are you both ?" 

I have sprung to my feet, and I can feel there is danger 
in my eyes. 

"Look here, Lena," he says, steadying his voice, "don't 
try any of your airs on with me. I know you too well. 
And I won't have them. And what's more, let's have none of 
your lies. I've learnt something within the last few hours ; 
and I know all about you, my lady. All 1" 
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Now, I wonder exactly how much he does know. I must 
find out. 

" You are drunk," I say, " which is a strange thing for 
you, who ought to keep your head cool. I suppose you have 
been losing at the tables, and you have come here to try to 
screw some more money out of me. You took nearly all I 
had only the other day. You see the door. Go." 

" You're lying to me," he returns, without moving ; " but 
there's nothing strange in that for you, who live by it. I 
am not drunk, but I have been losing, and you have not. 
I have just heard of you." 

Thank Heaven ! So that is all he knows. 

I draw a little breath, and feel I can manage things. 

" You have broken the bank," he continues. " You have 
made £20,000 if a penny. You have it here, and yet you 
grudge me a few wretched hundreds, and order me out of 
your room as if I were a cur." 

Here he gets up out of his chair, walks to the mantelpiece, 
leans his elbow on it, and speaks very slowly, emphasising 
every word as judges do, I am told, when they sentence 
criminals. I really believe he thinks all my money ought 
to be his, and that I have defrauded him of it. 

" You promised me five thou, when you marry Balfour. 
I don't care a single blow whether you marry him or not, 
or whom you marry or when. But that five thousand 
pounds I intend to have now and at once. If not I go to 
Balfour, and tell him all that went on at Denston Park. 
Now don't argue with me. I will have nothing but ' yes ' 
I or ' no.' Give me your answer." 

j " The money is in London," I reply. " That I can 
prove." 

He meditates for a minute. 
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" Now, if you were not such a liar," he muses, " I would 
take your cheque as I have done before. Show me those 
proofs." 

I produce my'banker's receipt for my winnings. He looks 
at it, and considers. Then he continues : — 

"None of your cheques for me. I will have this out of 
you in absolute money. You must write to your banker's 
to-night to remit the amount to you here. I will give you 
four days — exactly ninety-six hours from now. Meantime, 
you must give me fifty before I leave this room. I shall 
have my eye on you, and should you attempt to leave this 
place, I go straight to Balfour. No more of your tricks for 
me." 

I make no answer, but I give him the fifty pounds, and 
he leaves. Now comes the great question, what am I to 
do? 

* # * K * 

Now, here is probably the most perplexing situation in 
which I have yet found myself placed. If it were not for 
my Monte Carlo winnings — happily safe at my banker's in 
London, thank Heaven — I should hardly know which way 
to turn. If I start to-morrow with Algy, as at present ar- 
ranged, Jack will be as good as his word. He will come 
down to the station, or meet us on our way to it, in a state 
of brandy, and, even if everything does not come out, there 
will be enough to make things very much worse than 
unpleasant. If, on the other hand, I see Algy to-night, 
and persuade him to stop here a few days longer, he may 
in an hour or two of caprice think altogether better of our 
immediate marriage, and then all my work for many months 
past will be seriously jeopardised. It is too dreadful ! It 
is, indeed, 
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And the worst is that I cannot see my way out of it 
The only idea that at present occurs to me is to be terribly 
ill to-morrow ; to send for Algy to come here, and to detain 
him as long as I can. There will be just a chance of 
Jack's coming and making another row. But for that I must 
take the best precaution I can. His fifty pounds will prob- 
ably last him for a day. However, I can only do my best. 

While I am thus meditating, Felicie noiselessly enters and 
hands me a card. Gracious Heavens ! It is my dearest and 
best of friends, Paul Dromiroff. 

It does not take me a moment to decide. " Show him in 
at once," I say. 

The door opens as noiselessly as before, and Paul himself 
enters, accompanied by no one less than Captain Fortinbras. 
What on earth does this mean ? 

I bow to them to take seats, but Jack remains standing. 
The Russian, accepting the offer, composes himself in his 
own ursine fashion, and smiles pleasantly. 

"Mrs. Despard," he says, "I have the pleasure to be 
able to bring you some good news. Dallying away my time 
just now at the rooms I came across Captain Fortinbras, to 
whom I had once the honour of being introduced. He has 
paid me the compliment of confiding to me a small matter of 
some little delicacy, and of asking me my advice. My small 
experience was only too readily at his disposal. He, with 
that frankness and absence of all hesitation which is so 
characteristic of an English gentleman, has decided to act 
upon the suggestions which I had to offer him. On this 
point Captain Fortinbras will, I am sure, corroborate me." 

Jack says nothing, but looks doggedly at the floor. I 
never before saw him so sullen or so utterly beaten. 

M. Dromiroff imperturbably folds his plump, round hands 
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over the lower buttons of his capacious black frock-coat, and 
placidly proceeds. 

" Captain Fortinbras," he continues, " has been losing 
lately at the tables ; not much, but still more than a 
younger son can afford to lose. I feel towards him as if 
he were a son of my own. I have always had a liking for 
young Englishmen of family, good education, and unblem- 
ished honour. Captain Fortinbras reciprocates my senti- 
ments. I have advised him to leave here at once, and 
to avoid the terrible temptation of Monte Carlo." 

I can see at once what all this means. What bewilders 
me, to use feminine language, is how on earth it all comes 
to mean it all. I look at Dromiroff, and I look at Jack. 
Dromiroff looks at me sweetly, with the air of a guardian 
angel of exceptional experience. Jack still looks at the 
floor, and bites the ends of his moustache. I never saw 
him do that before. 

"I know," continues the Eussian, "that Mrs. Despard 
entertains a sisterly regard for the Captain, and I am sure 
it will be a relief to her to know that he has promised me to 
leave for London to-night. He has a certain small sum 
still left, and should he want any more I will see that he is 
supplied. My solicitor in London is expecting some 
important papers, which I have only to-day been able to 
verify at the Consulate. His clerk will take them back, and 
will render Captain Fortinbras any little service or attention 
he may require during the journey. I myself shall have the 
pleasure of assisting at his departure, and it will always be a 
great satisfaction to me to remember that I have done a 
little to prevent some of that unhappiness of which we see 
only too much in this wicked place." 
And M. Dromiroff twirls his thumbs each round the other 
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as if he were really on the best terms with himself for hia 
own high standard of benevolence and morality. 

Evidently the less I say the better. And Dromiroff has 
taken the greatest care that there should be nothing left for 
me to say. So, after a few seconds of silence, I rise to my 
feet with my most pleasant and most sisterly smile. 

" Captain Fortinbras," I remark, " ought to be doubly 
grateful to you, M. Dromiroff, and no doubt he is so, or will 
be. Captain Fortinbras, you are fortunate in having gained 
the confidence of a gentleman whose knowledge of the world 
will, I am sure, prove of the greatest value to you. Pray, 
dear Captain Fortinbras, cultivate the acquaintance of M. 
Dromiroff, and endeavour to show yourself worthy of it. 
You will know where to find me," I add, sweetly ; " I shall 
not leave here for some days. Write to me, or better still, 
telegraph as soon as you reach London. Good-bye, dear 
Captain Fortinbras." 

And I hold out my hand in the very sweetest of manners. 

Jack thrusts both his hands deeply in his pockets, turns 
on his heel, and stalks through the door. My delightful old 
Bear makes me a low bow that would deserve a smile from 
an Empress, and follows with that silent footfall which I 
have noticed myself at the Zoo on Sundays as one of the 
bear's characteristics. The relief is so intense that the most 
of which I am capable is to summon Felicie for eau de 
Cologne with which to rub my temples. 

Clearly I need do nothing now until I have heard again 
from my darling Bear. I could not possibly be in better 
hands, and I must wait for some hours at any rate before I 
dare to take a step on my own account. So, when I have 
a little recovered, the dinner, which has been by this time 
considerably delayed, makes its appearance. There is 
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nothing more comfortable, I think, than to leisurely enjoy 
your dinner after you have staved off, for awhile, at any 
rate, some more than usual annoying perplexity. 

A cigarette and a suspicion of cognac does me no harm 
after all the excitement of the evening. Everything is 
arranged for now, unless Balfour should change his mind : 
and for that my only course is to wait. To hunt him up or 
to write to him at this moment would be worse than 
foolish. Matters must take their course. 

And so the charming evening hours slip away until Fe- 
licie brings me yet another card, which I gather from her 
that excellent Dromiroff has just left with his own hands 
and with a most polite inquiry as to my welfare. Beneath 
his own name are pencilled the three simple words, " II est 
parti. P. D." 

After this I cannot too soon get to bed, or, for the matter 
of that, be up too early to-morrow. Felicie has entirely 
finished the packing, and perhaps one of the most annoying 
days of my life may be considered fairly over. 
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CHAPTEE XXI. 

After a really sound sleep I wake early, and feel ex- 
tremely refreshed. Felicie, obedient to her orders, brings 
me my morning chocolate, with, this time, a little English 
dry toast. What a comfort a good servant is ! If you had 
to wait upon yourself, half your time, or more than half, 
would be taken up in seeing to the most trivial little mat- 
ters, which would terribly interfere with your plans for the 
day. 

I remember once in London meeting a stupid German, a 
Professor of some sort. His name was Grumpsen, or 
Dumpsen, or Schlegelswhumpsen, or something equally ter- 
rible. He talked to me about the theory of the universe, 
and the origin of evil. He said that if we could only get 
rid of time and space, we should be perfectly happy. He 
spoke of them as if he meant them to be spelt each with a 
capital letter, and I asked him what he meant ; and he ex- 
plained that it takes you such a lot of troiible to save Time ; 
and such a lot of time to get over Space, that life is too 
short for our little humanities. 

I think he was quite right. If, for instance, I could just 
hurry on time by an hour or two, and bring Algy here at 
once ; or if he and I could get by train to Paris in five 
minutes ; or if I could just pop over to England, while I 
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clap my hands, and see exactly what Miss Vyse is doing — 
for I need not say that I do not believe a •word of what Jack 
told me about her, — it would be like owning the magical 
carpet in the Arabian Nights. Yes, old Stiltlechunchsen 
was quite right : space is a terrible nuisance when you 
have to pay for travelling ; and time is a terrible nuisance 
when it takes liberties with your hah, and your teeth, and 
your complexion ; which brings me back to what I was 
saying, that a good servant is invaluable, and saves you far 
more of your own precious time than any wages you may 
pay her can compensate for. 

So I give Felicie a letter for M. Paul Dromiroff, couched 
in the following brief terms : — 

" A thousand thanks. I leave for Paris this morning. 
You shall hear from me. There are things which one does 
not forget. My address is Hotel Continental. Write if 
you wish." 

While Felicie is seeing that my note is safely despatched, 
one of the femmes de chambre enters, and brings me a letter 
from Algy. I open it, and read it with very little anxiety, 
as I see that it is a short one. If it had been long I 
should have been doubtful. Its brevity means that he has 
not changed his mind. 

" Dearest Lena,— I presume you are readv to start. I 
shall be at your rooms at a quarter to twelve ; this will give 
you ample time. I was not quite myself last night, or I 
should have come round, but I remember everything that 
passed, and every word that was said. 

" Yours ever, 

"A. Balfour." 

Everything is packed ; all the boxes are ready. Felicie 
will return directly. There is nothing to do but to ask for 
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my bill, and to settle it. This task I have just completed 
when Algy arrives. 

He is dressed as an English gentleman ought to be. 
There is no appearance about him that even suggests the 
excitement of the night before. He shakes hands with me 
cordially ; he observes that it will be a pleasant day for the 
journey ; he asks if I have given orders as to my luggage. 
Hearing that the orders have been given, and that Felicie 
will carry them out, he offers me his arm. And so we go 
down the staircase together, and make our way leisurely 
towards the station. 

Before we have left the door thirty paces I see my 
dearest friend, M. Dromiroff, who makes me a most polite 
and very grotesque bow. He places his right hand over his 
heart, while with his left he moves his hat and flourishes it 
wildly, as if he were waving it at a racehorse, or a pigeon, 
or a balloon. As we open the door and enter the station, 
Algy throws down a franc and snatches three or four of the 
day's papers. 

I am not usually superstitious : in fact, I have rather less 
superstition than religion ; but I confess that I do not like 
to see that the day is Friday, and that its number in the 
days of the month the thirteenth. 

While I am, so to say, settling my mind over this little 
piece of augury, we approach the carriage, and I notice, 
again to my consternation, that the number on the door of 
the comfortable little coupe is 1,300. 

I hear the familiar " En voiture ! Messieurs et dames." 
I ascend and settle myself. Felicie appears at the door, 
and hands me in my few paraphernalia. The horn blows, 
the whistle gives a brief shriek. We are off. And as I 
turn my head for a final look at the place where I have gone 
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through so many strange chances, I again see my dear M. 
Dromiroff on the station, raising his hat, with an expression 
of countenance which says as plainly as if in words, " Au 
re coir, Madame Despard, au revoir. We shall shortly meet 
again." 

For a few minutes neither of us speak. Then Algy opens 
the conversation. 

" The worst of going off in such a hurry is that we are 
not sure of getting wagon-lits or coupe-lits." 

" What does it matter, dear Algy," I reply, being deter- 
mined to keep him in a good humour. " I don't mind 
roughing it a bit. I am so happy that I have no time to 
think of any trivial inconvenience." 

Algy looks radiant. A few kind words go a long way 
with him. And they don't cost me much. 

"Never mind, my sweet," he says; "when we get to 
Nice, I will see what is to be done. Anyhow, I will 
manage to make you comfortable." 

At Nice we ascertain that there are no coupe-lits that are 
not already taken, but that we can have two wagon-lits at 
Marseilles. Our journey thither is more or less uneventful. 
At Cannes, Algy is recognised by some Scotch friends on 
the platform who are seeing some people off, and who come 
up to the carriage to talk to him. The men of the party 
look rather knowing, and the women somewhat suspicious, 
especially as Algy does not introduce me. However, we are 
soon off again. 

" I didn't quite know what to do just now," stammers out 
poor Algy. " I thought that if I introduced you to those 
Macdonalds they would be certain to recognise you again 
when you met them in Scotland. They live close to us, you 
know. And they are very straitlaced people, and might 
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think matters looked rather strange. As it is, I think I 
managed rather cleverly, for I got well in front of you, and 
I very much doubt whether they would know you again." 

" You managed splendidly, dear," I answer. " I had no 
idea you were such a diplomatist." 

Algy blushes with pleasure at my ridiculous compliment. 
He is certainly a very easy fish to play. And a little flattery 
goes — oh, such a very long way with most men ! 

Soon after this Algy composes himself to sleep, and never 
stirs until we are nearing Marseilles, and I think it advisable 
to wake him. I meantime have been amusing myself with 
yesterday's Paris papers, a Morning Post two days old, 
and a novel of Daudet's. At Marseilles we get some dinner 
and change into the wagon-lits. As, on coming to Monte 
Carlo, I had two English strangers with me, so on returning 
to Paris I find precisely the same state of things. Our 
travelling companions are two Englishmen, who are leaving 
Monte Carlo for their native land ; and, in a very few 
minutes after the train leaves the station, I discover that 
they are barrister and solicitor. Their conversation I find 
more or less entertaining, for they are both clever men in 
their way. And after Algy's effete remarks, alternated with 
snores, with which I have been favoured during the former 
part of the journey, I am not sorry for any change. I have 
always taken a strange interest in legal matters, and, indeed, 
if I had been a man, I think that I should have gone to the 
bar myself ; and I fancy that I should have got on in my 
profession. I am fluent of speech, and certainly plausible, 
and I really believe that I am almost unscrupulous enough 
for a lawyer. 
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Hotel Continental, Paris. 

I have just arrived here, and while I have a moment to 
spare, I hasten to inscribe the events of the last few hours 
in my excellent diary. 

"Look here, Lena," whispers Algy, almost immediately 
after the train has steamed out of Marseilles ; " where are 
we going to stay in Paris ?" 

" I don't know where you propose to go, dearest. I have 
telegraphed for rooms at the Continental." 

" All right. I'll stay there, too," he says. 

" I wouldn't do that if I were you," I reply, becoming 
suddenly alive to the necessity of respecting les convenances, 
" It may only compromise me. Go to the Grand, or some 
other hotel. We can be together all day." 

" Perhaps you are right," says Algy. " At any rate, I 
will do as you wish." 

After a few minutes' silence Algy recommences : — 

" How long will it be, I wonder, before we can be married ? 
I expect that there are a lot of forms to be first gone through. 
I have got a great friend at the Embassy. After we have 
had breakfast I must go and find out all about it." 

" Who is your friend, dear ?" 

"Raymond Guise. He is one of my oldest chums, and 
will put me up to all the ropes." 

Eaymond Guise ! Good Heavens ! He was one of my 
last husband's most intimate friends. They were old 
schoolfellows, and have always kept up their friendship. It 
must be the same man. Eaymond Guise is not a common 
name, and I recollect perfectly that he was in the diplomatic 
service. I only met him twice, but I should know him 
again in a moment, and he would be certain to recognise me. 

It is quite clear that Algy must not see him. But how 
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am I to prevent it ? This I must decide during our journey 
to Paris. So, for the present, I make no reply, but merely 
brood over my new difficulty. When once I am married, 
difficulties may go to the " Father of lies," whence they 
probably originated ; but, until then, I am bound to use the 
utmost care and discretion, and never throw a chance 
away. 

Meantime, our two fellow-passengers, the barrister and 
the solicitor, who returned to the carriage at the moment that 
the train was leaving, and who have hitherto been absorbed 
in arranging their baggage, and generally making themselves 
comfortable, commence a fragmentary discussion. 

I am, as I say, and I always have been, greatly interested 
in any legal matters. There is always certain to be some 
sort of a secret when two lawyers are talking together. So 
I compose myself. I may as well describe these two men. 
They have had their influence on my life. The barrister, 
whose name is Legard, is a man evidently some forty-five 
years of age ; but he looks very much younger. He is thin, 
lithe, and active. His hands and feet are remarkably small. 
He has a plentiful crop of curly hair, which is pronouncedly 
red, and does not show the least symptom of age. His 
teeth are as white and as provokingly regular as if they had 
been built for a rat trap. His eyes are a mild blue, with a 
most impertinent stare in them. I never yet came across a 
man so absolutely and intensely aggravating. 

There is something in him that incites you to quarrel. 
He seems, as it were, to be biting his thumb at you. " I 
bite not my thumb at you, sir, but I bite my thumb." 

The solicitor, as I gather from some inscription on a 
despatch-box, hails from Bedford Eow. I gather also that 
Vis name is Meyer Salmon, which, being interpreted, I take 
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to mean Moses Solomon. Mr. Salmon is painfully dressed. 
It is excruciating to see an ignorant man of fifty trying to 
look like a gentleman. A gentleman is never ignorant. I 
do the best I can to listen, but I cannot quite understand 
what they are talking about. Lawyers are like all other 
men : the moment they take to a business they invent a 
language of their own, and so invest their calling with a sort 
of freemasonry, to which a dialect is purposely devised to hide 
their secrets. Lawyers have this trick very badly. So have 
medical men. So have diplomatists. So have racing men. 
Yachtsmen are bad enough. We women can retaliate a 
little in our own way. I wonder if they could understand 
the vocabulary which furnishes the inventory of my dressing- 
bag. I wonder if Mr. Legard could appraise my modest 
little travelling wardrobe under Felicie's charge. He is past 
the time when men fall in love. I hate needless mischief. 
But it would be rather fun to entangle him, if only between 
here and Paris. So I begin to listen more intently than 
ever, with a view of taking a part in the conversation. Algy, 
I need hardly say, is soon snoring. Merciful Heavens ! what 
a terrible prospect in perpetuity ! 

As I am listening, I catch some words from which I 
gather that Mr. Legard is a barrister who, in some capacity 
or other, is entitled to give advice to her Majesty's Govern- 
ment, and has been employed upon a confidential mission. 

I listen even more intently. They are talking about the 
law of extradition. I also catch the name of Dromiroff. 
Hereupon I go to sleep and listen more keenly than ever. 

" There is proof enough for me," says Mr. Legard, twisting 
his thin, clear-cut lips. " There is proof enough for 
anybody." 

Mr. Salmon apologetically defers. 
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" Besides," continues Legard (talking to himself, as if 
the solicitor were an animal of an inferior class in the 
creation, who had the privilege of listening, but must not 
join in the conversation without especial permission), " we 
can trust the old Eussian. His information is always 
exact." 

" I never knew it wrong, Mr. Legard," says the 
solicitor. 

"If," says Mr. Legard, accentuating his words, so that 
they fall like drops of vitriol, " the whole body of you 
solicitors had an eighth among you of the brains of old 
Dromiroff, things would be very different from what they 
are." 

At this point I begin to emulate Algy, and to snore. Not 
an unladylike snore, but a delicate little murmur, just con- 
veying the impression that I am very tired. 

"Anyhow," answered the solicitor, the "case is clear 
enough against the Captain. He must have been selling 
this information for years." 

" Longer," says Mr. Legard, as if he were putting a 
stupid boy right in an addition sum. 

How wonderfully we can sleep on these long railway 
journeys ; I never slept so soundly before. 

"He must have got the information, or the power of 
getting it, through his bill-discounting connection," observes 
Mr. Salmon. 

"That," says Mr. Legard, with an absolutely perceptible 
muscular movement in his nose, " is a matter of which, Mr. 
Meyer Salmon, you are perhaps better able to judge than 
myself." 

" I beg your pardon, sir," says the solicitor. 

Battle ! rattle ! shake ! rattle ! shake ! shake ! rattle ! 
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whistle ! rattle ! rattle ! clatter ! shake ! clatter ! On goes 
the train. 

" He must have been a bad egg throughout, continues 
Mr. Salmon, apologetically. 

"Of course," says Legard ; "as long as he sold them 
news they paid him. When he sold them lies they put 
you on his track." 

"Anyhow," says the solicitor, in the most deferential 
manner, " I think we know all the parties implicated." 

"That is your business," again retorts Mr. Legard. 
" From what Dromiroff says, Fortinbras will do best to 
make tracks for Ecuador, or some such place. As for the 
poor wretches whom he has got into trouble, they must 
take the consequences. And let me tell you, Mr. Salmon, 
that I am very tired." 

Battle ! click ! bang ! click ! rattle ! On goes the 
train. 

Now here is a very curious link in my life. Although I 
am a woman, I can understand things. Jack is hopelessly 
ruined. He has been doing something or other — Heaven 
knows what — which has brought him in the black books of 
the Eussian police. And the Russian police have sold him 
to the English police. And the English police have made 
inquiries. I remember now how Jack shied when he saw 
my dear Dromiroff. And Mr. Legard has been sent out 
from Parliament Street with a private mission. And Mr. 
Meyer Salmon is one of the many solicitors who do odd 
jobs for Government. 

Just imagine ! So Jack has been in the service of the 
Russian secret police, has he ? And has been clumsy and 
stupid. Poor Jack ! And this is the way they treat their 
servants, is it ? So much for your long story about Miss 
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Brown, my dear Dromiroff. I wonder where she is ! 1 
shall be better as simple Mrs. Balfour than as any Comtesse 
de Corallis smothered in diamonds. You are a bad old man, 
Dromiroff, — a very bad old man. The bouillabaisse was very 
very nice — very nice indeed ; but you are a wicked old 
thief. 

As for you, Mr. Legard, I could kiss you, if you were not 
so young and so aggravatingly self-sufficient. You are a 
clever man, Mr. Legard, but there are weak points in 
your face. Who was she ? Take care, or people will one 
day be asking that question about you. Anyhow, it is a bless- 
ing to know that Jack is thoroughly cleared out of the path. 
And what a dreadful noise Algy dear makes when he sleeps ! 
He will be my third. It is almost sinful to play the 
martingale on Providence in such a reckless manner. How 
will it all end ? 

Rattle ! click ! click ! click ! rattle ! rattle ! click I says 
the train. 
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CHAPTER XXII. 

I must have fallen asleep soon after I had heard more 
than I expected about Mr. Jack, and quite as much as I 
wanted. The attendant wakes me with the announcement 
that we are close to Paris. I am dreadfully tired, and not 
at all myself. I wonder if I am losing my nerve. If so, 
I am losing it at the very moment when I ought to keep it. 
I have heard men talk of losing their nerves suddenly — in 
the hunting field, in a steeplechase, in the face of sudden diffi- 
culties. I feel cold and chilly. I feel as if I should like to go to 
bed for a month, and not be troubled with anything. I feel 
certain that something dreadful is going to happen to me. 
I should like to leave Algy altogether, and go away all by 
myself to some quiet little place where nobody who had 
known me could ever possibly come. I am thoroughly 
tired of life. It is horrible. Why was I ever born ? 

People say that the suburbs of Paris are pretty. They 
are hateful. There is a dull, grey fog hanging about them. 
It looks like tobacco smoke, and it smells of mud. We roll 
past mile upon mile of empty trucks, past gasworks, and 
factories, and squalid houses, and other such abominations. 
Only one thing is to clear me. Under no circumstances 
must Algy see Raymond Guise. 

As I am thus meditating, Algy comes up to me. He 
takes each of my hands in each of his. 
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" You look tired, dearest," he says, Then he puts each 
of his great strong hands on my little cheeks, and bends my 
head back as if I were a child, and kisses me between the 
eyes. I shall go mad. 

We must have breakfast first," he says, in his most 
cheerful of English voices, " and then we will go round to 
the Embassy — see Guise, and then we'll have as pleasant 
a day as we can. There will be some beastly formalities, of 
course — declarations of identity— of our age and nation- 
ality — of our parents being dead or alive — and of our having 
been vaccinated — and all the rest of it. But Guise is a 
capital fellow. He will rattle the things through in no 
time. What is the matter with you, Lena ? You look ill." 

How strangely Providence sends chances to us unlucky, 
helpless women ! 

I begin to cry. On my word it is no pretence — I can't 
help crying. 

" I feel very ill, Algy," I say. And I take hold of his 
hand as if I wanted to feel that I had somebody by me to 
help me. " I don't think it's anything, dear. I am tired 
and overwrought. Don't be afraid. I'm not going to 
faint. I never did in my life. But, please don't leave me — 
not for a minute. Don't go out of my sight." 

As I remember this, I see that for once I must have been 
more like other women than I have sometimes been. I am 
certain that I touched Algy to the very heart. He made no 
fuss. Strong men never make a fuss when they are in 
earnest. He closed his hand in mine, and said : 

" All right, Lena. Don't worry yourself." And by this 
time we are rolling into the station. And our two 
travelling companions are back getting their luggage to- 
gether, and all is confusion. Algy is as careful with me as 
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if I were a small child. As soon as the train has stopped he 
almost carries me into a voiture. With incredible rapidity 
he puts Felicie under ^the charge of a railway employii that 
she may see to the details of luggage. And in less than 
half an hour I am resting on a comfortable sofa at the 
Hotel Continental, and Algy is sitting by me, and the room 
is full of eau-de-cologne, and flowers, and smelling salts, 
and grapes, and champagne, and all kinds of things which 
he has ordered in the reckless kind of way men do, on the 
off chance that some one or the other of them will please me 
or do me good. 

Now, the flowers do really please me, and the champagne 
really does me good. And Algy forces on me a small sand- 
wich of partridge, and I begin to feel better, and Felicie 
arrives with the luggage. And now I have my day's work 
to face. 

" Will you go to bed and rest a bit," says Algy, " or will 
you breakfast ? If you think you could rest a few hours, I 
could go round to the Embassy and bring back Guise with 
me. Of course you need not see him if you don't feel strong 
enough ? " 

" No," I reply ; " I will ohange my things and have some 
breakfast, if you will promise not to leave the house. Don't 
go out, dear. I am not quite "right yet, and I want to feel 
that you are within call of me. Don't be angry with me 
for being so stupid. Things have tired me." 

"Angry," he laughs; "the journey was enough to tire 
anyone. I know it has tired me. Go away, my sweet. 
I won't leave this room until you come back. If you want 
anything let me know." 

I think Felicie has a very adequate notion of the situation. 
She has never been more quick or more attentive. My 
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toilet is made with a skill that really refreshes me. The 
cognac, which I have not ordered, makes its appearance 
without a remark ; and in less than half an hour I look ten 
years younger, but certainly very tired, or, to be more 
exact, my appearance has in it that indescribable something 
which is known as interesting, 

Breakfast does me no harm. I delay it as long as I can. 
When it is over, Algy, of course, asks what I am going to 
do. I purposely leave it to him to ask. 

" Do you know, dear," I say, with a suspicion of tremor 
in my voice, " I still feel a little silly. Let us do nothing 
to-day. A day is not long, is it ? Take me for a drive." 

He assents, of course, and we go for the drive. It is 
about three o'clock, and the sun has at last actually begun 
to shine. We tell the coachman to go to the Bois. When 
we get to the Cascade, I propose that we should take a stroll, 
which Algy, after some show of resistance, on the ground 
of my health, finally assents to. It is clear that the only 
way of preventing the meeting between Algy and Guise is 
to get the former out of Paris and back to England. Algy 
is in a most pliable frame of mind. He is disposed to 
humour my slightest caprice, because he believes me ill. 
Besides, I really am ill. I am not acting this time. I feel 
very wretched and miserably anxious as to the result of all 
this, and I am sure I show it. 

" Algy," I say, "I have one thing to ask you. Just let 
me have my own way for once. Before long, you know " — 
and here I give a little feeble laugh — " I shall have to do as 
you tell me, I suppose. Give me my way now, dear." 

Algy has got about him all that bluff, cheery, hearty kind 
of manner which young Englishmen in good health always 
have when they are pleased and when things have been 
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going well with them. He lias nothing in ihe world to 
make him unhappy — at least, nothing that he knows of. So 
he answers cheerily enough : 

" Why, of course, Lena. "What is it ?" 

" Algy, dear," I say very timidly and, to do myself justice, 
prettily, " I don't want to be married in Paris. I am 
English, and I should like to be married in an English 
church. It was dreadful weather when we got here this 
morning ; and I have odd little fancies of my own about 
luck. And I don't like Paris — at least, not for anything of 
this serious kind." And here I lodge my hand on his great 
big arm, as if I saw some one coming of whom I am afraid. 
" Let us be married in dear old England, Algy." 

" It will take a fortnight," he objects. " There is always 
such a bother about the licence." 

"Nevermind, darling. Be kind to me for once, and I 
will be very good. I will start with you for England to- 
night." 

"You are not well enough," he says. 

" Women have fancies, Algy. I shall be really ill if I 
stop in Paris. I shall feel better the moment I am in 
England. I am sure that there will be bad luck if we are 
not married in an English church." 

Now I see that he doesn't like it. He doesn't exactly 
know what it means. There are some matters in which a 
man likes to have his own way, especially if he sees no 
reason why he should not. But I am evidently ill, and 
presumably fanciful, and Algy is very kind. These great 
big men always treat women like Newfoundland dogs treat 
children. 

" We must see a doctor first," he says. " You are not 
strong enough to leave to-night." 
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" Let me judge of that, dear. Only let us start at once. I 
have Felicie, you know, and she knows my ways. I am 
not really so very ill. It is only a little nervousness, and 

" here I slip my hand into his, as if I were a little 

child who wanted him to take me for a walk — " I am very 
happy." 

" All right, my girl," he says. " Have your own way. 
We start at once if you feel well enough when you get 
back." 

And we very soon have got back. And Felicie is doing 
what little packing has to be done while Algy and I are 
dining. There is just time to catch the train, and I do not 
think I need really fear another encounter. It is impossible 
that the chances should always go against me. I won't 
believe it. I have played too often. 

Algy is, of course, very kind and attentive to me the whole 
of the journey, and I am glad of it, as the sea is abominably 
rough. He is not a fussy man, but yet looks after every- 
thing most carefully. I begin to like him better and better 
every hour, and am almost afraid I shall end by becoming 
sentimental. We land at Dover, when I am installed at 
the " Lord Warden," Algy taking up his quarters elsewhere 
in the town. 

Tired, however, as I ought to be, I am so worried and 
overwrought that I cannot sleep without even more than my 
usual dose of chloral. But, when I do get to sleep, I do not 
wake for ten or twelve hours, and so the day is well over 
before I have roused myself. 

Algy makes his appearance at dinner, and over the coffee 
we discuss our plans. We agree that he shall go up to 
town, and that I shall go to Farningham and stay at the 
" Red Lion," so that during the fortnight that must 
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necessarily elapse before our marriage, he can run down and 
see me every day, if he feels so disposed. 

I like Farningham very much. It is a pretty, quiet little 
place, and I shall not be likely to meet anyone whom I 
know. Besides, the church is very nice. I have often 
driven past it. It is a small, old-fashioned village church, 
and I should somehow like to be married there. 

Suddenly, however, an idea occurs to me. It will not do 
to let Algy be too much in town. I must plant him for the 
fortnight somewhere near me. So I suggest that he should 
stay at a little village on the outskirts of Farningham, 
where I know he can lodge at a comfortable farmhouse. I 
shall thus be able to get him over every morning early, and 
to lessen the chance of his coming across anyone — Jack, 
for instance, — who might possibly want to make mischief. 

Algy not only consents, but is delighted with the sugges- 
tion. And so now at last things are settled, and we are 
both very happy for the rest of the evening. It is late when 
he leaves — late, that is to say, for Dover. But again I find 
I want my chloral. 

The cross-country journey next morning to Farningham 
is pleasant in many ways,. In the first place, I avoid the 
risk of the mail train, in which there would almost 
certainly have been some one who would know one or the 
other of us. Then, too, Kent is really very pretty even in 
mid-winter. It is like Normandy, only, as the Americans 
say, rather more so. 

I wish it were summer. It is so much more pleasant to 
be married in summer : but, after all, the thing has to be 
done, and the sooner it is over the better. I know that the 
worst minute or two you can have with a big salmon are 
those spent in the supreme achievement of getting him into 

x 2 
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the boat, and I have been told that there are as a rule no 
few moments in a voyage more dangerous than those when 
you are actually entering harbour in bad weather. I am 
sure it is so in my case. I shall need all my powers of 
pilotage for the next fortnight. 

Farningham looks cheering even in winter. The " Red 
Lion," is cheerful and cosy, and the lawn in front of it 
bright and green. The little stream is rippling down 
merrily, like the brook in that stupid song of Tennyson's. 
The big chestnut by the bridge is bare of its leaves, of 
course ; but its great limbs show out all the better against 
the wintry sky. 

The landlord makes us wonderfully comfortable. "We 
have a brisk fire with plenty of logs. The cookery may be 
in the stereotyped style of the English country inn. But it 
is not at all bad. There is fairly good clear soup, an excellent 
fowl, a neatly prepared omelette, some pears, and some 
really good champagne. And after dinner I ensconce 
myself cosily in a large easy-chair, and Algy occupies 
another, and lights a cigar. I shall encourage him in 
smoking, in spite of all that Charles Eeade says about it in 
one of his novels, the name of which I have forgotten. 
Men are always gracious and at their best when we allow 
them to smoke, and, indeed, generally to do as they please. 
When the cigar is about half over I boldly venture upon a 
question. 

" Algy," I ask, " have you written to your mother yet ?" 

" Why — no," he answers, nervously. " I hate writing 
letters. But I will write to-morrow, if you like." 

" If you don't mind, Algy dear," I say, " I would rather 
you did not write at all. Of course, it is for you to decide." 

" I am glad of it," he replies. " That's a weight off my 
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mind. You don't know what my mother is. She will be 
asking a hundred questions, and giving no end of worry and 
trouble. I do hate that kind of inquisitiveness, don't 
you ?" 

Of course, I reply that, except in the case of his mother, 
I detest it cordially. He laughs merrily. 

" You will have to see her soon, you know, and you will 
judge for yourself. I think I can trust you to hold your 
own. But you will find her a very tough customer." 

" It is a most disrespectful way, sir," I reply, " in which 
to speak of your own mother," and with that the conversa- 
tion drops. 

" There is another thing, Algy," I say presently. " You 
see, I know more about it than you do, for I have been 
married before. We must run up to town, and go to 
Doctors' Commons and get the licence. I know you will 
have to make some dreadful sort of declaration that you have 
lived in the same place for a fortnight, or that I have, or 
that both of us have, and that we are both of full age, and 
all that kind of thing. And then, you know, we can get 
married here as soon as we please. However, there is a 
fortnight yet, so it does not matter at present, and we can 
be very comfortable down here." 

" Of course we can," he replies, and he throws away his 
cigar, draws up a footstool, places himself at my feet, and 
begins to talk in a desultory way about all kinds of things. 
I like this, because it shows he is happy, and getting, 
indeed, positively domesticated. He talks about his place in 
Scotland and his old mother. He tells me a lot of 
tiresome stories about his life at Eton, and some, which are 
rather more interesting, of the good time he had of it in the 
Queen's Bays. And at last he comes to a topic about 
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which I had always been curious, but had never, liked to 
show myself so. 

He tells me about the Balfour jewels, which have been 
heirlooms in the family for four or five generations. One of 
his ancestors, it seems, had been ambassador at the Court of 
Louis XIV., and had married a French girl who was 
extremely beautiful. He had been very extravagant, and had 
never cared for money. So, as he dearly loved his wife, his 
marriage presents in the way of diamonds were something 
wonderful. The Grand Monarch was more than usually 
liberal in the way of pearls, and the grandees of his Court 
all followed suit. 

Now, Sir Percy Balfour — that was his name — knew a 
thing or two, although he had so deeply dipped his estates, 
and he took particularly good care that all these jewels, 
which were, even at that time, worth nearly a hundred 
thousand pounds, should be strictly settled upon his wife, to 
be handed down as heirlooms in the family, together with 
the entailed estates. This wise example has since been 
followed by each successive head of the family. So that the 
Balfour jewels are now of immense value, and would, in 
their cases, Algy tells me, fill a couple of good-sized sacks. 
A queen might envy them, so he says. 

This is pleasant hearing ; but I expect there will be a bit 
of a row when the old lady is politely requested to hand them 
over. They have always remained in her keeping, but since 
her husband's death she has steadily refused to wear any of 
them. The old Puritan considers it sinful in a widow to 
wear jewellery. 

Altogether is a most enjoyable evening. A dreamy lotus- 
eating, I had almost said, a picturesque evening. The 
crackling logs throw a flickering light on the panels and 
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pictures and the brightly polished furniture. Algy has been 
at his very best ; I hope to Heaven he will always remain 
so. I declare I am quite sorry when the time comes for 
him to go. And I take the very greatest care, as he leaves, 
to make him promise faithfully to be early in the morning. 

To turn again to the prosaic facts of life. Hot port wine 
and water, taken after you have got into bed, is almost as 
good a narcotic as my dear chloral. Felicie has had long 
practice in its concoction. I am soon fast asleep, and for 
once in a way I have a good night. 
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CHAPTER XXIII. 

Red Lion Hotel, Farningham. 

The clays pass quickly enough at Farningham, and the 
fortnight is nearly over. Algy, I need not say, has spent 
most of his time with me. The weather has been delight- 
fully fine, and we have walked and driven all day, and 
spent the cosy evenings together. I am not ashamed to 
confess it, I am getting really attached to Algy. He is per- 
fectly devoted to me. He seems to improve daily. He 
exhibits so much tact, even in the smallest matters of daily 
life. He is everything that I conceive a man should be. I 
love him ! There it is in black and white. 

Last evening I felt almost inclined to throw myself at his 
feet and tell him all. But my love was not quite strong 
enough to risk that. I knew, of course, what the result 
would be. And I could not lose him now. Self-interest 
has at last lost its place in my heart. All I think of, all 
that absorbs my soul, is the great love that has sprung up 
in my heart for this man. I worship him, and my affection 
for him only falls short at one point, and that is, telling him 
the truth and consequently losing him. 

He was compelled to go up to town three days ago. I 
cannot find words to express my agony of mind until he 
returned. Great Heavens ! I thought, if he should only 
find out something about me and throw me over ! The 
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anxiety was maddening. I feared his being away, and I 
feared his return. But when I met him at the station, and 
saw the look of pleasure on his dear face at the sight of her 
he loved, I knew that all was right. I cannot, and will not, 
trust him out of my sight again, except at his farmhouse 
quarters, where there is not a cat he knows, and where no 
danger can possibly exist. 

And after we are married I must trust to my wit to pre- 
vent his hearing the truth about me, and to my influence 
over him to prevent his believing it if he does hear it. That 
I must chance. But marry him I will. And, bad as I may 
have been — and I have never endeavoured in your pages, 
my dear diary, to gloss over my shortcomings — I will make 
him a good wife, and I will make him happy, as only a 
woman of the world can make her husband. 

What a strange alteration has taken place in me ! Here 
is a man that I used to ridicule, that I did not care a snap 
of the finger for, that I robbed of his fiancee, that I plotted 
to get money from, that for the sake of whose position, and 
the wealth and power it would give me, I have schemed to 
marry — and oh ! how successfully. Here is a man, I say, 
that I would willingly take without a farthing, and live with 
him in a little house on the small income that I possess. 

Women are strange creatures. At least I feel that I am. 
All this is not gush. It is the real, honest truth. And if it 
were not for my apprehensions, I should be the happiest 
woman in England. 

The day after to-morrow I am going up to London to get 
the license, and the day after that we shall be married. I 
had some little difficulty in arranging this plan with Algy. 
He thought that there was no reason why I should take a 
tiring journey, when he could manage things equally well. 
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But I talked liim over, and gave him one or two good 
reasons, or, at any rate, unanswerable ones, and, as usual, I 
got my own way. 

I wonder where Jack is. I hope and trust that I shall 
not come across him during the few hours I am in London. 
I shan't risk going to my house in Curzon Street. I shall 
take Felicie up with me, and she can go there and see the 
woman in charge and get my letters. 

Somehow or other I still fear Jack. In spite of what 
Dromiroff said and did, I don't believe I am safe from him. 
He is desperate, I expect, and would stick at nothing. He 
never did stick at much. And he must hate me for having 
so thoroughly defeated him, and got the best of him. And 
he would kill me, if he could. I know Jack jusqu'au bout de 
ses ongles. And I know what a demon he is. I would 
willingly give him a thousand, or even two, to make him 
safe. But he would take the money and then come for 
more. And I should be blackmailed to the end of the 
chapter. No, I must defy him, and let him do his worst. 
I think that I should murder him if he succeeded in separa- 
ting me from Algy. 

I had such a horrid dream last night. I was walking 
alone in a thick wood, where the undergrowth was dense 
and the boughs interlaced overhead and shut out the light. 
It was like that horrible wood in Shelley's Sensitive Plant. 
One knows how things get mixed up in one's dreams — how 
two things are at once the same thing, and yet retain their 
own identity, much as Lilith, Adam's other wife, of whom 
Bossetti is so fond, was both snake and woman, or as that 
fearful individual, in Undine, is both demon and water 
torrent. 

The trees and bushes seemed to be living creatures, — 
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noisome, venomous things with eyes and teeth, and long, 
shiny arms like an octopus. And they bent towards me as 
I passed — that is to say, the bushes did — and tried to 
entangle me. And the trees dipped down from above, as if 
to clutch me. And the ground was dank and livid, and the 
air thick and heavy. 

And then I suddenly saw a great beast in my way, like 
some huge toad, hideously speckled, warty, horribly repul- 
sive. And, in my dream, it was a toad and yet it was Jack 
Fortinbras, and it was Jack Fortinbras and yet it was a 
toad. And it stcol in my path, glaring and mowing, and 
the slaver dripping from its diabolical mouth. 

Then I had a strange kind of courage come upon me that 
seemed to make me as strong as a man, and I faced the 
brute, and I was going to attack it, literally to hurl myself 
at it, when there was a great flash of light, and everything 
seemed to clear away, and I saw nothing but the light, and 
Algy in it, coming towards me. And then the light became 
more intense, and I could see nothing for it — not even Algy. 

And I felt that I was falling, falling, falling, with the 
intense blinding light all round me. And then I seemed to 
experience a great shock and jerk, and woke up with my 
teeth set and my hands clenched, and trembling violently. 

That was my dream. 

Felicie hurried in from her little room, which leads out of 
mine, terribly alarmed. I had shrieked so loudly, it seems, 
that I woke her up. For the first time in my life I saw her 
frightened. She knocked up the landlady, and got brandy, 
and rubbed my hands, and sponged my forehead, and put 
hot water to my feet, and after awhile I got better. But 
she was still anxious, and refused to leave the room. And 
I believe she would have insisted on sending for the village 
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doctor, only that, after awhile, I fell into that kind of 
stupor, something more than sleep, which always follows 
intense exertion. 

I have heard that prisoners in the olden time used to fall 
into it after they had been tortured, or that else they would 
certainly have died. 

Heaven knows what my dream may mean, or whether 
indeed it means anything, or is in any way more than the 
result of intense anxiety and overstrung nerves. It was no 
ordinary dream. I should go mad if I had such a dream 
every night. I feel cold now when I think of it. And 
what did its end mean? Surely the glorious flood of 
sudden light, and the appearance of Algy, and the dis- 
appearance of the abominably deformed reptile, cannot 
portend me evil. Let me hope not. I wish I could pray 
not. Anyhow, I will do my best to banish the whole thing 
from my mind. 

I have one more happy day with Algy, and I then go up 
to get the license. My own solicitor meets me at Cannon 
Street, and takes me direct to Doctors' Commons. He 
pilots me through the formalities, which, under his guidance, 
do not take very long. I make the necessary affidavit 
before a very shabby, dirty man, who is eating a mutton 
chop in a most filthy room, and who has the impudence to 
shake hands with me and to wish me happiness. Then we 
go to another office, where an immense seal is stamped and 
tied on to a bit of parchment. This is the licence, and they 
kindly give it me in a small tin box for better security. 
And my solicitor sees me off again in Felicie's charge. It 
is a comfort to be fairly on my way back. 

Among the letters Felicie has brought from Curzon 
Street there is not one from Jack, but there are at least half 
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a dozen frantic appeals from poor Sir Thomas. And there 
is one from Dromiroff, dated from Monte Carlo, and to this 
curt effect : — 

" Dear Madame Despard, — I hope the salubrious air of 
Kent is doing you good. I have written to Curzon Street 
instead of to Farningham for reasons of my own. 

" Write to me, if you wish, but you have no immediate 
cause for any apprehension." 

What a marvellous man he is ! I feel certain now that I 
might safely have ventured to Curzon Street myself. And 
yet I went to Cannon Street instead of Charing Cross be- 
cause there was less danger of coming across Jack. 

I have got back again safely and without any adventure 
worth chronicling. My sole travelling companions were an 
elderly young lady, evidently a spinster, who criticised me 
unsparingly with a most relentless and unsympathetic stare, 
until she got out at a station some half-hour from London ; 
and a very young officer, who could not have been more 
than nineteen. This young gentleman preserved a studious 
silence until the lady I have referred to withdrew her 
virgin charms. Then he immediately attempted to plunge 
into conversation. At first, I am afraid, I did not give him 
much encouragement, but he was a nice-looking boy, with 
fair hair and fresh complexion, and plenty of impudence, 
and lots to say ; so I gradually emerged from my shell, and 
within twenty minutes of Minerva's departure we were very 
good friends. He was in the Scots Guards, he said, and 
was quartered at the Tower. 

Would I like to come to lunch there, and see over the 
Tower ? I could, of course, bring any friends I liked. 
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No, I was much, obliged, but afraid I could not manage it, 
at any rate, at present. 

"lam so disappointed," he said. "However, if you 
change your mind, send me a line. This is my card. I'm 
only away on three days' leave." 

I took the card and looked at it — Lord Hambledon, whose 
father, Lord Hampshire, I know so well, and who made 
such love to me at Pau three years ago. I never knew old 
Hampshire had such a handsome son. I am sure he 
doesn't take much after his father. 

" Where do you get out ?" asked Lord Hambledon. 

" At Farningham," I replied. 

" So do I. I am going to stay with some people near 
there who have got a big sho.o't coming off to-morrow. We 
can't by any happy chance be going to the same house, can 
we ? I am going to the Moneys. Young Money is my 
great chum. He is in the Blues." 

" No," I replied, " I am not going to the Moneys." 

" Where then ?" he asked. " I know most of the sports- 
men about these parts." 

" You won't know the people to whom I am going," I 
said. " I am down here for a few hours on a pure matter 
of business, and am then returning to town." 

"May I write to you?" 

" Good Heavens, no ! Most certainly not !" 

" Well, there's no harm in giving me your name and 
address." 

" There is every harm," I say ; " and please don't bother 
me." 

" All right. If you put it in that way, of course I won't. 
Only I should so Jike to see you again." 

" What for ?" I could not help inquiring, 
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" Because you're so pretty, and so jolly, and just my 
sort." 

" You're a very impudent young man, and I decline to 
have any further conversation with you. Not that I can 
very well, for here we are." 

In another half-minute the train had stopped at Farning- 
ham. 

"lam sure to see you again," said Lord Hambledon. 
" If I particularly set my mind on anything, it generally 
comes off." 

"Yours must have been a very profound experience," I 
reply. "Good-bye." 

"For the present," he answers, "good-bye." 

I am alighting from the carriage, when Algy comes up 
and takes me by the hand, assisting me on to the platform. 

" Hullo, Balfour ! How are you, old sportsman ? " calls 
out Lord Hambledon, cheerily. 

" How d'ye do ?" answers Algy, freezingly, apparently not 
relishing the fact that I have travelled down from town with 
this feather-brained young guardsman. 

" Where are you staying, Balfour ? I heard you were 
abroad. Some men were saying so at White's yesterday." 

" I am staying with the Bishop, my dear fellow, where I 
am afraid I am not likely to meet you," says Algy, evidently 
determined to put his questioner off the scent. 

" No, you're certainly not. Bishops are a little above 
my form. I don't think that I should be very comfortable 
with a bishop. Well, good-bye, old chap." 

" Good-bye," says Algy, and Hambledon disappears. 

" Did that young fool come down from London with 
you?" asks my future lord. 

Algy is certainly of a jealous disposition. But I don'i 
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mind that. It only shows that he cares for me. And I 
don't want him to be a bit different. I love him as he is, 
from the sole of his foot to the crown of his head. 

" Yes, dear, and he was very civil and attentive." 

" Young ass !" growls Algy. •' I suppose you know who 
he is ?" 

" Not I," I answer, frightened into a lie, dreading as I do 
to offend Algy. For I know he would be offended if he 
knew that Lord Hambledon and I had become so familiar 
on so short an acquaintance. 

" Well, he's Lord Hambledon, Hampshire's son, and will 
have eighty thousand a year. And he'll probably come into 
it soon, for I'm told Hampshire can't live long." 

A few months ago, how I should have jumped at this 
news, and laid my plans to effect the easy capture of this 
gilded fish. Now I am thoroughly altered, and whether 
Lord Hambledon' s future income will be eighty thousand a 
year or eighty pence is a matter of supreme indifference to 
me. My sole thought is Algy. We find our way back to 
the hotel, and are soon sitting down to the last dinner we 
shall ever eat together before we become man and wife. 

Algy appears in the highest spirits, and looks the picture 
of happiness. I, on the contrary, feel most constrained, 
although, of course, I am in the seventh heaven of delight 
at the prospect of being so soon united to Algy, and of 
ending peacefully and quietly a life which has been, to say 
the least of it, somewhat chequered and stormy. 

We sit together after dinner and discuss the programme 
of the morrow. Algy has seen the clergyman, and has 
fixed for the marriage to take place at eleven. Nobody 
knows of it except the parson, the clerk, Algy, myself, and 
of course Felicie. We do not want the whole village to turn 
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out, or to have the bells rung, or to make any kind of silly 
demonstration. Algy is to come over as usual, and we are 
to walk out together as if we were going for one of our usual 
morning strolls. 

I do not think that even the landlord has an idea of what 
is in the air. And yet landlords are keen judges of human 
nature. 

And now I wish to put on record a very singular thing. 
Some strange sort of change is coming over me. I have 
said, or at any rate implied, over and over again, that with 
one exception, I never really «ared for anyone, but that, in 
spite of myself, I have got to Live Algy passionately. Also, 
I begin to awake to the idea that I have got something 
suspiciously like a conscience ; just as I have often heard 
that men, when past middle life, discover that they " have 
a liver," or that they " have bones," or in some other way 
become aroused to the fact that they are after all only 
human, and very much like other men. 

It occurs to me sometimes that I am treating Algy very 
wickedly. Only fancy my using such a word. I feel as if 
I ought to tell him all that took place at the Gages, and, 
indeed, all my past life. It is clear that I am deceiving 
him, and it is clear, also, that, sooner or later, he will find 
out the whole truth. 

Now, a month ago I should have faced this contingency 
calmly. My sole subject then was to become Mrs. Balfour. 
That achieved, I should have been absolutely indifferent to 
whatever might have followed. It is another matter now. 
I love Algy for his own sake, and without the least regard 
for his position and his wealth. If I were to lose his love I 
really think it would kill me. It is a dreadful position in 
which to be placed. 

v 
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Here we are, sitting together in front of the crackling fire. 
Algy is smoking, and has a brandy and soda. I have my 
cup of coffee, and am plaiting the edge of my pocket-hand- 
kerchief. We have settled everything that needs settling, 
and we are talking about nothing at all. The impulse to 
make a clean breast of it almost maddens me. As it 
happens, however, instincts of prudence prevail. Let me 
formulate my reasons. 

In the first place, if I blurt out everything now, I shall be 
making a stupendous sacrifice to truth and to the other 
moralities. But I shall certainly never become Mrs. Balfour. 
And to become Mrs. Balfour is in itself a clear gain. 
Secondly, I am very happy at present. It is a sin to disturb 
so gloriously golden a dream. And, besides, the longer 
Algy lives with me the more he will be sure to love me, 
and the less likely will he be to resent the lover's stratagem 
I employed to secure him, vile though I admit it was. 

It is true that, at the time, it was no lover's stratagem at 
all, but a deliberate and cold-blooded piece of plotting. This, 
however, Algy is never likely to ascertain. Whatever may 
come out, and whatever he may believe, he will, I am sure, 
give me credit for having loved him from the very first as 
sincerely as I do now. 

Then, too, the more time goes on, the more people forget 
things. Every month heals the wound in unhappy Miss 
Vyse's heart. Scandals are forgotten. Awkward stories 
die out. I have noticed over and over again that the whole 
world changes itself entirely in a very few years. If I can once 
get married to Algy, and somehow or another manage to 
keep things from him for a year or two, all will be right. And 
so, in the long run, the policy of cowardice and procrastina- 
tion prevail*. And when Algy leaves, I throw my arms 
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round his neck and kiss him as heartily and with as much 
apparent innocence as if I had not a single secret from him 
in the world. 

It is arranged that he is to come here at ten o'clock to- 
morrow, and before noon everything will he over. I do not 
think there is any fear of any unpleasant visitor appearing 
on the scene. I am certain that . Algy has given his address 
to no one, and he has told me thathe has nothad a letter since 
we have been here. So I retire to bed in a frame of mind 
more or less comfortable, and, in spite of the critical nature 
of the moment, sleep calmly, soundly, and refreshingly. 
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CHAPTEE XXIV. 

Bedford Hotel, Brighton. 

Ouk wedding morning was simply lovely. It was more 
like a day in June than in January. The sun came out and 
lit up everything. Even the red tiles on the long ranges of 
stables and cowsheds and outhouses were gilded with his 
light. The roads were firm and hard. I remember that 
on the lawn in front of the house, as it slopes down to the 
little Darent, were some old stock roses, and on one of them 
there was actually a large rose in blossom. 

I had risen early, and was dressed so as to be ready for 
Algy. A woman may be pardoned for dwelling on her 
dress when she is about, for the first time in her life, to be 
married to the man she loves. Let me briefly describe it. 
It was a small shepherd's plaid silk, very plainly cut, and 
looking as if it were made for travelling. Over this I wore 
a tight-fitting jacket made by Eobinson and Macbain, the 
only people who really know how to cut a habit or a jacket 
properly. Eound my neck I had tied in a dainty knot a 
small shawl of lace — an old gift of Lady Gage's. My black 
bonnet was a creation of Maria Hamm's, of the Eue de la 
Paix, and showed to the utmost advantage my chestnut hair, 
which, by the way, is wonderfully thick over my temples. 
In the bonnet was my only ornament — a white moss rose- 
biid. 
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I was pacing up and down the gravel walk between the 
Darent and the lawn, with Felicie at my heels, and had 
almost reached the little summer-house by the chain that 
swings over the stream, when I heard Algy's step coming 
towards me from under the chestnut tree. I turned round 
immediately. He came up without saying anything. It is 
a curious thing about strong men that, when they are really 
in earnest and mean business, they never talk. Frenchmen 
are, perhaps, exceptions to this rule. But the one great 
Frenchman, Napoleon, is a standing proof of it. After all, 
though, he was a Corsican. And this brings hurriedly 
into my head all the old stories about vendetta, and I think 
of Jack, and a sort of chill shivers through me. 

Algy comes striding along the gravel with his great heavy 
step, and takes my arm. Here let me say that I like a 
man who takes your arm instead of offering his arm to you. 
To begin with, you really get more support, and, besides 
this, the man, as it were, is playing Hercules to your 
Omphale. Also the thing is brotherly and confidential. 

He leads me off the path, across the closely mown grass, 
to where is growing the one red rose of which I have spoken. 
He snaps it from its stalk, unfastens one button in my 
jacket, arranges the rose in the buttonhole, and fastens the 
button again, so as to keep the flower in its place. No 
bouquetiere could have done the thing more deftly. Then 
he puts a great heavy hand on each shoulder, and stands 
towering above me, and looking down into my eyes. And 
then he puts both hands under my chin and, as is his wont, 
tilts back my head, and kisses me. 

And now comes what I cannot help thinking is a most 
critical moment in my life. Algy's kiss is still hot on my 
lips. The dints his big fingers have made under my little 
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chin Lave not yet died out. His great, big, blue eyes are 
staring full at me, and I can see myself in tliem as clearly 
as in a looking glass. 

" Algy," I say, " I have something to tell you." 

" There's not much time," he answers, with a sort of 
Newfoundland dog roughness ; " the parson is probably 
shivering in the vestry. We had better be off." 

It must be now or never. 

"Algy," I repeat, "there is something that I must tell 
you before we go. I cannot help it if it changes your mind 
altogether. I must tell it you, whatever comes of it. It is 
about what happened just before I went to the Eiviera, and 
while you were engaged to Miss " 

" Oh !" says he dictatorially, " I know all about that. Let 
the dead bury their dead. You and I begin life to-day. 
Come, Lena, it's time for church." 

And, with this remark, he again takes my arm and 
marches me through the little gate out of the garden. 

In front of us is the mill-tail. Immediately behind us is 
the glorious old chestnut, with its great boughs spreading out 
as if it knew that it were alive, gloried in its strength, and 
were meditating on the gigantic burst of blossom into which 
it was to break out next spring. 

Beyond the " Bed Lion," with its red tiles on which the 
pigeons are clustering, lies the church. A wedding is a rare 
event at Farningham, and when Algy arranged matters with 
the clerk, that venerable functionary suggested that the 
bells should be rung, and mentioned ten shillings as a 
proper honorarium for the bell ringers. Dear old Algy gave 
him a sovereign on the distinct understanding that the bell- 
ringers were to keep away. So we entered the church 
altogether unnoticed, and somehow or other, before I have 
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realised where I am or what I am doing, the service has 
begun. 

Strangely enough, I can remember at this moment every 
incident of my first two marriages, — the bridesmaids and 
their dresses, the pattern of the lockets, the features of the 
clergymen, the colour of the horses, and every other minute 
detail. Of this, my third marriage, I remember nothing 
distinctly. I just recollect the words, " for better for worse, 
for richer for poorer, in sickness and in health, till death us 
do part," and I know, in a misty kind of way, that I 
signed the register. I remember nothing more till I found 
myself on Algy's arm, at the door of the " Eed Lion." 
There was a carriage waiting for Algy and myself, and 
another for Felicie and the luggage. Algy had paid the 
bill before he came to me in the garden. There was 
nothing to do but to start. The landlord bowed his 
acknowledgements, and did his best to look as if he had no 
idea of what had happened. There must have been talk in 
the tap-room that evening. 

At the station I again found evidence of Algy's thought- 
fulness. A compartment had been reserved for us. "When 
we reached Charing Cross there were carriages to take us to 
Victoria, and, in almost less time than it has taken to write 
these lines, we were rattling down to Brighton. 

" For better for worse, for richer for poorer, in sickness 
and in health, till death us do part." These are the words 
that keep ringing in my ears. 

And, as once before, rattle, click, click, rattle, rattle, on 
goes the train. 

***** rj- 

During our journey we have come across no one that we 
knew. I fancied once, just as I was taking a last look at the 
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platform at Victoria, that I noticed some one very like that 
young idiot Hambledon. It may have been he or it may 
not. Anyhow, the train started, and off we went. 

We find Brighton much as it always is in January, 
There are the same octogenarians, the same old maids and 
widows with their fancied ailments, and the same money- 
making crew of fashionable doctors to minister to their 
weaknesses ; the same curates, and the same attendance of 
members of the Semitic persuasion. But the rooms at the 
" Bedford " are extremely comfortable ; and as the evening 
closes in, and the fire begins to roar up the chimney, I, for 
my part, have never felt more thoroughly happy. Algy is 
no longer my guest. He will never leave me. We two are 
one. 

Our decision to spend the honeymoon at Brighton was the 
result of several discussions. Algy had suggested that we 
should go up to Scotland without delay, but I could not 
agree to that. I wanted him to myself for a little time ; 
and then, again, I didn't much relish the idea of meeting of 
his fierce old mother. Algy's descriptions of that venerable 
dame are not reassuring. We are sure to quarrel, we are 
sure to have a desperate fight. She has been mistress of 
Balfour Castle for so long that she will give but a scant 
welcome to her sons wife, and will certainly regard her as 
an intruder. I am not in the least afraid of the combat ncr 
of its result. But these sort of encounters are extremely 
disagreeable, especially in cold weather, and I want to put 
this one off as long as I possibly can. 

Then Algy proposed that we should return to Paris. 
This I should not have minded, only I could see that he 
really did not care about it, and merely threw out the idea 
because he thought I should like it. So I told him I would 
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rather stop in England, and after several places had been 
mentioned and negatived, Brighton was at last decided 
upon, and here we are. 

I now make Algy write to his mother without further 
delay, and announce our marriage. He does not know 
how to break the news, and destroys about a dozen sheets 
of paper in his endeavour to concoct an epistle that will 
mollify old Mrs. Balfour, of whom he evidently stands in 
great awe. His attempts proving utterly futile, I come to 
the rescue, and we jointly indite the following letter, which 
Algy copies and sends off: — 

" Bedford Hotel, Brighton, January 25th. 

" Deaeest Mother, — You will, I am sure, be happy to 
know that I have married Mrs. Despard, a lady to whom I 
have been for some time sincerely attached. I have been 
roaming about Europe, or I should have seen you before. 
When we next see each other I hope that my choice will 
meet with your approval. I am certain that you will find 
your new daughter anxious to anticipate your wishes and to 
yield you the deference to which you are entitled. 

"For my part, dearest mother, my marriage is the best 
thing that has happened to me for many a year. We are 
stopping, as you will see, at Brighton. Will you tell James 
to have all the horses thoroughly exercised, and to have 
anything that may be wanted done to the mail phaeton ? 
Our marriage was so sudden that I had really no time to 
write to you about it ; but I am sure you will never think 
that I have been wanting in proper respect to yourself. 

" Ever, your affectionate son, 

"Algy." 

The letter having been despatched, Algy and I saunter 
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on to the Parade. There is the usual crowd extending 
from the Pier to the end of the Green, and we are soon in 
the midst of it. 

Almost the first person we stumble upon is Lady Darner. 
She rushes up to me breathlessly. 

"My dear, whatever has become of you? You haven't 
answered one of my letters. Nobody has heard anything of 
you for an age." 

" Pray forgive me," I reply. " I have been away, and I 
got your letters altogether only a day or two ago. I was 
just going to write to you. But let me introduce you to my 
husband, Mr. Balfour. Algy, this is my oldest friend, Lady 
Darner." 

Lady Darner is a person of such vast experience that it 
takes a good deal to astonish her, and of my entire acquain- 
tance she of all others possesses that wonderful " repose "' 
which Tennyson speaks of, that repose which no shock of 
joy or sorrow or surprise can break through. But I can 
see that my announcement has completely electrified her. 
and she has a great deal of difficulty in repressing the 
exclamation of wonderment that is on her lips. 

She only says, " Let me congratulate you, darling, a 
thousand times. How sly you have been to keep all this to 
yourself!" Then, turning to my husband, "How do you 
do ? I think I had the pleasure of meeting you at Ostend. 
You are a very fortunate man, Mr. Balfour, as I have no 
doubt you know perfectly well yourself. Lena is my ideal of 
what a wife should be." 

This is very handsome of Lady Darner, and I feel 
correspondingly grateful. Algy returns some civil and 
appropriate answer, and we separate with mutual promises 
to call upon each other. 
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" I've oceans of news to tell you, Lena, and if you'll let 
me, I'll come and see you about five to-morrow," said Lady 
Darner, in bidding us cm revoir. 

When we return to the hotel, I find something that rather 
puzzles me, and that makes me, as the Americans would 
say, " put on my considering cap." It is a letter in a hand 
which I recognize at once. It is addressed to " Madame 
Balfour, the Bedford Hotel, Brighton." 

Now, seeing that I have only been married a little over 
twenty- four hours, and that we had not fixed on Brighton 
until two days before our wedding, I anl a little puzzled to 
conjecture how dear old Dromiroff can possibly have dis- 
covered my whereabouts. Anyhow, he has done so, and 
his letter is most diplomatic. It is obviously written so 
that I may leave it lying about. He tells me that he has 
only just heard of my approaching marriage, and that he 
wishes myself and Mr. Balfour every possible happiness. 
He then suggests that if Algy is fond of big game, there are 
parts of Bussia where the bear and the wild boar are still 
to be found, and he intimates, in the most cautious manner 
possible, that he can give Algy any amount of shooting over 
the Czar's forest. The letter concludes with these words, 
" Many of our English acquaintances have left the Biviera. 
Some are gone to Venezuela, or some such place. Beceive, 
Madame, the assurances of my most distinguished con- 
sideration, and convey the same to Mr. Balfour, whom 
fortune has so singularly favoured." 

This man Dromiroff is a puzzle to me. I am not exactly 
afraid of him, and yet he has over me a most extraordinary 
power of control. He obviously wishes me to understand 
that for the present, at any rate, Fortinbras can be trusted 
to do me no harm. This is reassuring. When Dromiroff 
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says anything I know I can rely upon it ; and lie now 
evidently wishes me to understand that he is taking a 
paternal interest in my welfare. 



Brighton is tiresome even with Lady Darner here. I do 
not feel at all inclined to stop. Besides, there is nothing to 
do. Algy and I have all the money that we can possibly want, 
and we ought to enjoy ourselves. Brighton is, somehow 
or the other, abominably dull. I cannot understand it, for 
I delight in Brighton, as a rule. There is the Chain Pier, 
on which no living creature ever ventures ; and there is the 
West Pier, and there is the Parade, and there is the beach, 
with its shingle, upon which no one ever walks ; and there 
is a great array of shops ; but there is nothing to do. 

Now, if Algy would charter a steam yacht, we could 
laugh at the Bay of Biscay, and drop down into the 
Mediterranean. The Riviera about this time is delightful, 
far preferable to last month. 

Or we might even take a run to New York and so from 
New York to Jamaica, where we should get fresh pineapples 
and all kinds of curious fish. There are many places I 
should like to see. Why should we not go to Venice, or to 
Cairo, or to some of the quaint old Continental cities which 
I have never seen — places such as Bruges, or Ghent, or 
Haarlem ? While we are about it, why should we not go 
to Bio, or even to San Francisco ? I feel a curious sort of 
desire to see places I have never seen, and to have Algy all 
to myself while we are seeing them. 

I meet Algy at breakfast a few days after our arrival in 
this frame of mind. The rain is coming down in torrents. 
It is idle to think of going outside the doors. 
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" I have had a letter from my mother," he says, and he 
throws it over to me. 

" Don't mind her, Lena," he goes on ; " she always had 
a hasty temper, and, after all, we have treated her rather 
cavalierly. What is it they say ? — A man must leave his 
mother, ai?d his grandmother, and his mother-in-law, and 
cleave unto his wife. Don't be afraid, dear ; just read it." 

I know something of my own sex, but this letter fairly 
amuses me. The old lady begins by reminding Algy that 
he is her only child. She then says that she is not long for 
this world, and adds that the foot-and-mouth disease has 
broken out in the home farm. He is old enough to please 
himself, but it would had made her happier if she had been 
consulted in the matter. There is no dower house to Balfour 
Castle, and she does not suppose that we wish her to take 
lodgings in Edinburgh. She has heard that I have been 
twice married and have had no children. She could have 
wished he had chosen a younger woman (this really makes 
me very angry). She does not expect to live for many years, 
but should be sorry if Balfour Castle should go out of the 
family. The Castle is being done up, and she has sent to 
her bankers for the plate. She has given James his orders. 
The family jewels are all safe. Donald Cameron is in arrears 
with his rent. It is a pity the moor was not let. It was 
poached terribly, and she believes the keepers were parties 
in the matter. She hopes I will bring" my own maid, and 
that I shall understand how simply matters are managed in 
a Scotch house. The snow is very deep, or she would have 
more news of the neighbours. No doubt there are. some 
among them who know me. So the letter ends. 

" Well ?" I say to Algy. 

" Well !" he answers. " This is a bitof business that sets 
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me thinking of a turkey or a duck. You must break the 
neck of the beastly thing and have done with it. The 
weather at Balfour can't be worse than it is here. Let us 
rattle up there at once, stay a few days in the snow, and 
then run off before the people about there come to bother 
us. Come here, Lena." He beckoned to me, and I cross 
over to him. He pulls me down on his knees, and drags 
my head towards him until my mouth and chin are nestling 
on his neck. I could die for this man. 

"Look here, my child," he says, stroking down my hair 
as if he were smoothing tangles out of it. "Look here, 
darling, we will get this business over, and get it over sharp. 
We will run up to Balfour for four or five days. If you 
cannot hold your own with the old lady, you must sham ill, 
and avoid discussion, and keep to your rooms, if necessary. 
After we have stopped there just as long as it is necessary, 
I will have a yacht ready for us at Leith. Do things at 
once. I am off now to arrange the carriage for us. I shall 
be back in an hour. Tell Felicie to pack." 

Then he lifts me up, and as I stand in front of him, gives 
me a great kiss between the eyes. Then he takes my two 
hands and shakes them both — as I have somewhere heard 
is the custom of emperors. Then, in the most prosaic 
manner, he produces a cigar, and asks me to hand him a 
light. And so he strolls away. 



Balfour Castle, N.B. 

Let me hurry over little details. Before the day is two- 
thirds gone, Algy and I are in London, and we leave by the 
night express for Balfour Castle. The rain has stopped, 
and a heavy dew is falling. I am so well wrapped up that 
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I do not feel the cold. Algy hag ensconced me in rug3 and 
furs until I feel as if I were hybernating. He stretches 
himself out opposite me and lights a huge pipe. Then we 
begin to talk of all manner of things. 

It is very curious, but I really believe that this is the first 
time that I have ever been married. I can talk to Algy 
about anything. 

Eattle, rattle, click, clack, rattle, goes the train, till we stop 
at Carlisle. 

Then, while Felicie is handing me a cup of coffee, the 
station-master comes up, and, respectfully touching the 
leather of his cap, hands in a telegram for Mrs. Balfour. 
Algy looks on with a lazy indifference — a mixture of good 
nature, perfect confidence, and drowsiness. The telegram, 
however, has some interest for me. Dromiroff again ! How 
on earth can he have calculated on catching me at Carlisle ? 

The telegram is to the following effect : — 

" You may have trouble at Balfour Castle. If so, wire 
me, Claridge's, London. Be bold. Yours, Dromiroff." 

What this may mean I cannot conjecture. So I actually 
resign myself to sleep. A journey in a comfortable carriage 
is by no means unpleasant. The movement of the train 
rocks you. You are warm, and indolent. And so the train 
rattles on until, to my sudden surprise, I find myself at 
Balfour Bridge Station. 

A close carriage 'is waiting for Algy and myself, and there 
is a big waggonnette for the luggage, and everybody is 
touching his bonnet to Algy, who is evidently a sort of feudal 
king in these parts. The drive is short, and it is glorious to 
find ourself in a large room with a tremendous wood 
fire. 

" My mother," says Algy, " does not come down until late 
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in the day. Dinner is at eight. Go to bed, my child, for a 
few hours and dream." 

The raw Scotch air and the long journey have made me 
feel as heavy as if I had taken a double dose of my favourite 
choral. I fall asleep under Felicie's hands. The bed is an 
immense one. I am lost in it. The wood is sputtering and 
crackling in the grate. The walls are panelled with black 
oak. Here and there are pictures of forgotten Balfours, in 
strange costumes, with ruffles and claymores, and feathers 
in their hats. But there is abundance of waxen tapers, and 
there are large mirrors here and there to light the great 
chamber up. And so I bury my head in the pillow. 

This is Balfour Castle, and it is actually my own house ; 
for the old lady is only here upon sufferance ; I have had 
hard times of it. I have had to fight my way, single- 
handed, against all the woi'ld. Men and women, both ahke, 
have been treacherous to me. Heaven only knows ! Can I 
be blamed for playing my own hand ? At last I have got 
everything I wish for. I am rich even without Algy — rich 
on my Monte Carlo winnings. With Algy's fortune, I can 
face society, bully it, and dictate to it. People like Lady 
Darner will intrigue for the entree of my London house. I 
shall have them all at my feet. They will be round me, 
from bishops to boys in the Blues, and from Secretaries of 
State to rising barristers. 

And the best of it is that I am no longer deceiving my 
own soul. When I first began to measure foils with Algy 
I looked upon him as a good-natured fool, who was probably 
good for money if he were asked for it in the proper way. 
Now I am proud to be his wife, and while I am thinking all 
this he comes and coils the eider-down quilt round my neck 
and face, and stoops for a kiss, and tells me that he is going 
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down to have a look at the home farm, and that I may go to 
sleep with an easy mind, for he himself will see that I get 
up in time for dinner. And so I begin to doze and to dream. 
There is the warmth of the room, there is the glorious 
fire on the hearth, there are the old Balfours looking down 
upon me from the walls. The light from the tapers is 
flashed about from mirror to mirror. It is splendidly warm. 

I am almost too happy and too lazy to even try to go to 
sleep. And then one of the pictures begins to look very like 
Jack. And there is an old lady with a starched ruff and 
stomacher, and I somehow fancy she must be Mrs. Balfour ; 
and this is odd, because starched ruffs and stomachers must 
have gone out of fashion long before Mrs. Balfour was even 
born. Besides, how could there possibly be a picture of Jack 
in the room. Anyhow, I am rid of him. This is my own room 
in my own house, and if Mrs. Balfour put on forty ruffles 
and four hundred stomachers, I need not be afraid of her. 

I think I shall make up to her, and kiss her, and tell her 
everything. Not exactly everything, you know, but enough 
to make her believe herself wiser than anybody else. And 
I will talk to her about all kinds of things, and I will ask 
her advice, whether I want it or not. She must be fond of 
Algy. Any woman would be proud of such a son. 

And if she is fond of him it will be easy enough to manage 
her. All I have to do is to fit myself into my place as com- 
fortably as I am fitting myself into these great pillows of 
eider-down. 

I have been a fool. I have wasted the best part of my 
life. I hate the old schemes. I was a fool to dirty my 
hands with men like Jack. It is as easy to run straight as 
to run crooked ; and it is much more pleasant. Anyhow, 
I am safe in harbour now. Algy will be back before long. 

x 
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Felicie must do ray hair plainly. I will wear the black 
velvet, with the old point lace. Pearl earrings, only my 
wedding ring and one other. I shall not want colour after 
the journey. And I can talk about the room. Say how 
nice it was. How I like a wood fire. And the eld 
pictures and the black oak. When will Algy come ? I am 
very sleepy and very happy. 

* ■::• # * # * 

Algy wakes me as he promised. Dear Algy ! I am niL'y 
myself. The delicious sleep in this great bed has been 
better than all the chloral in the world. While Felicie is 
finishing my toilette, he stands in front of the fire and talks 
to me. The picture I thought like Jack is one which he 
hates. It is the portrait of a Balfour whose title to the name 
was doubtful, and who was suspected of having aided in the 
betrayal of Montrose. There the picture is, and there it has 
got to stop, but Algy would sooner it were away. 

There is a great hall in Balfour Castle with windows of 
stained glass, and antlered heads of deer, and suits of armour, 
and great oak settles, and banners, and an immense roof. 
At the end of the hall is a dais, and out of the dais, is the 
private dining-room. Here I meet Mrs. Balfour. 

She is a tall, upright woman, who must once have been 
very handsome. Her hair is perfectly preserved and very 
thick, but as white as the snow upon the moors. She is 
dressed in black silk with rare old Mechlin lace that must 
be of fabulous value. 

She advances to meet me very graciously. " I am glad," 
she says, " to welcome you here, my daughter. Algernon 
is old enough to choose for himself. We shall see more of 
one another. You must be tired with your journey to-day, 
and so we will defer our talk. I hope you will like the 
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Castle. It is unchanged since I first knew it, more than 
fifty years ago." 

And so this is the terrible old woman against whom I have 
been warned. But then one never can tell. Artfulness 
grows with age. The velvet glove hides an iron gauntlet. 
Anyhow, I mean to be extremely careful. 

The dinner is good, dull, and solemn. I am quite aware 
that the old lady is watching me, and I eat very little, and 
limit myself to water coloured with claret. There is some 
self-denial in this, for the dinner is of true Scotch type. 
Salmon, grouse, cutlets of roe venison, and all that infinite 
variety of strange dishes that so bewilder a visitor to the 
Highlands. The claret would be magnificent if I could only 
get at it. 

After dinner, we all three withdraw to Mrs. Balfour's own 
room. Here tea and coffee are brought in. We loiter about 
a little and talk of the views in the neighbourhood, and the 
foot-and-mouth disease, and the recent flood which did so 
much damage, and the chances of a heavy drift of snow, and 
the necessity of putting fresh lead on the west wing of the 
stables, and then the old lady rings for her maid, and I, 
with an affectionate good-night, retire to my room. Algy 
follows me and rings the bell, making some sort of signal by 
its intonation. 

Immediately appears a grey-headed butler, who, after 
receiving some brief orders in unintelligible Doric, bows his 
exit. In a few minutes he respectfully reappears, and we 
follow him a few paces down the corridor. What a room ! 
It is ornamented with every possibly trophy of the chase. 
There are head, not of deer alone, but of seal and fox and 
badger. The wax tapers throws their light upon glorious 
specimens of eagle and osprey and falcon. In the niches, 

x % 
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recesses, and corners of the panelling are rods and rifles 
and otter spears. There are curling-stones and skates and 
snow- shoes ; and every here and there is the head of some 
favourite horse, under which hangs the bridle he was last 
ridden in. 

"This is my room," says Algy, "and yours, darling, 
whenever you like, and here is supper." 

And there was supper, which the butler had brought hi a 
butler's tray. Hot salmon, cutlets, cold grouse, beetroot 
salad, a cabinet pudding, claret, champagne, and some 
quaint old Dutch bottles in a quaint Dutch basket. I felt 
myself chatelaine of Balfour Castle. Evidently, the old 
butler considered me so. 

And when supper was over, and Algy stretched himself out 
and lit his big pipe with its long stem of albatross bone, I 
sat down on the bearskin in front of the fire and laid my 
head upon his knees and burst out crying. I was, simply, 
so very happy. 
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CHAPTER XXV 

Baljour Castle, X,B. 

The next two or three days are bitterly cold. The snow 
has fallen deeply, and when it ceased falling, the keen frost 
set in ; but the Castle is deliciously warm and comfortable. 
It has never been a castle in the proper sense of the word, 
but it is powerfully built, and could, I daresay, have stood 
a siege for some days in the old times, before heavy 
artillery came into use. The walls are immensely thick, 
with deep-set windows. Of the fireplaces I have spoken 
already. There are long galleries in which you can warm 
your blood with a brisk walk, if the weather keeps you in, 
and my own rooms are exquisite. 

I never realised fully until now all the enjoyment that 13 
to be got out of a big house ; but I am out of doors a good 
deal. Algy has a splendid Canadian sleigh, and an immense 
assortment of bear skins and buffalo robes, and he takes me 
for long drives through the park and round the outskirts of 
the forest, and into the adjacent and outlying villages. 
Everything in Scotland is so new tome, that lam as pleased 
as a child at the seaside when it is furnished with a spade 
and bucket, and is actually allowed to paddle in the water 
and play about on the sands. 

Algy, too, allows me to drive, and tells me that I have 
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light hands, and shall make a capital whip. He is with we 
all day. Indeed, he hardly ever leaves my side for a moment. 
Nor is this devotion without its advantages, for it prevents 
any long tete-a-tete between myself and his mother. Old 
Mrs. Balfour still continues very gracious, but I can see 
that she is standing strictly on her guard, and is, for the 
present, only waiting her opportunity for a determined 
attack. In the interval, however, things are going very 
pleasantly. Several of the people near here have called, 
and it has been settled that, after a fortnight or three weeks, 
we are to have a ball. 

I have for the present, at any rate, consented to remain 
here longer than we had originally arranged to do. I hate 
travelling in winter, and I am very happy here, and Algy is 
the most attentive and devoted of husbands. 

I am just a little uneasy about Jack. After all, however, 
I can defy him or set Dromiroff on to him. Felicie, too, 
can be trusted to be faithful. She has too good a position 
for her to afford to risk it by any treachery. I have a good 
mind to send her down to London to make inquiries. She 
is naturally clever, and, if Jack be still in England, could 
easily ferret out his whereabouts, and ascertain what he is 
doing. It might then, perhaps, be worth while to keep my 
unholy bargain with him, and to pay him his hush money 
out of my Monte Carlo winnings. With a lump sum such 
as that, he would be almost certain to go to the devil in his 
own way. It would be not at all a bad settlement of mat- 
ters, if he actually went back to the Eiviera, tried to break 
the bank, lost everything in a night, and then, in a moment 
of despair, blew his brains out in the traditional and ortho 
dox way. I, for one, should certainly not mourn over his 
loss. He has behaved vilely to me, from first to last. 
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Perhaps, also, if I find that Jack has not departed to 
Venezuela after all (although Dromiroff's former letters 
certainly led me to believe he had done so), but is stopping 
here in England, and meaning mischief, it would be better 
to boldly take the old Russian into my complete confidence, 
and beg him to put a stop to Master Jack's annoyance for 
once and for all. It would be very great fun to invite the 
old gentleman — I sometimes really believe that he is the 
Old Gentleman in propria persona — up here for a week or 
so. I am sure he would be charmed with all that he hac 
to see, and it would be most funny to watch him paying 
compliments to old Mrs. Balfour, and practising on all her 
weak points. I have a great mind to suggest the idea to 
Algy, who knows very well who and what my friend Paul 
is. I don't see how Algy could object ; for wherever Dromi- 
roff goes, he stays at the Russian Embassy, and it is 
needless to add, is received everywhere with open arms, 
whatever may be the peculiar functions he has to discharge. 

There is time enough, however, and, indeed, more than 
enough, to think of all these things. The visits from our 
neighbours are growing more numerous every day, anc* 
before long some of them must be returned. For a good 
many hours, too, I am out with Algy in the glorious Scotch 
air. Indoors, I have to give as much of my leisure as 
possible to my mother-in-law ; and we all go to bed early, 
for the Scotch air and the warm room make you drowsy, so 
that the day, on the whole, is not at all too long. 

Mrs. Balfour has apparently taken me into her confidence. 
I, on my part, am most careful to avoid all her prejudices. 
Of most of them I have been carefully forewarned, and the 
remainder I can guess by a sort of instinct. One day is so 
like another that I have hardly counted the march of time. 
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Early one morning, however, comes an unpleasant surprise. 
It is in the shape of a long and apparently friendly letter 
from Lady Darner, and its evident object is to be invited to 
the Castle. This, I need hardly say, I have not the least 
intention of doing. I have, in an unconscious kind of way, 
been thinking things out for myself, and have arrived at 
some very definite conclusions — much as people who go to 
sleep thinking of anything very intently, and somewhat in 
doubt and difficulty about it, often wake up in the morning 
to find everything clear and simple. This Scotch air, as I 
have said, makes you sleepy ; but I am sure, also, that it 
quickens your brain. 

In Balfour Castle I am my own mistress. I must really 
persuade Algy that I am tired of London, and that a few 
weeks in the season are all we want of it. For the rest of 
the year I shall be comfortable here, or shall make Algy 
take me about to places I have not yet seen. I shall then 
be able to keep objectionable people at arm's length. Any- 
how, Lady Darner does not set foot in Balfour Castle, and 
that's flat. The letter, however, when I come to finish it, 
ends with what is obviously intended as a threat. " Oddlv 
enough, my dear Lena," she writes, "I met the other day 
that very clever and accomplished man, Captain Fortinbras. 
He is a great traveller, and has either been to Venezuela, or 
else is going there ; I am not quite sure which. He said 
that he knew Colonel Despard perfectly well, and, when I 
told him of your marriage to Mr. Balfour, seemed, for a 
moment, very much astonished. He will probably be in 
Scotland before long." 

There are certain moments in one's life when one feels as 
if it would be a real comfort to kill somebody. At this 
moment I have a particular feeling towards Lady Damer. 
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"What harm have I ever done those women, that they cannot 
now let me alone ? I have not robbed them of Algy. He 
never cared for any of the crew. He would as soon have 
chosen a wife from the chorus of the Eden Theatre. But 
yet, Lady Darner is clearly venomous. 

I think I must put dear old Dromiroff on her track. I 
often wonder why that uncouth old mouchard should have been 
attracted to me. He must have seen through me at once. 
And yet he has never ceased to follow me about with 
letter after letter, evincing the most lively interest in my 
welfare. 

With all these doubts and suspicions and fancies whirling 
in my brain, I start for my morning drive with Algy. A 
thaw has set in, alternating through the night with sudden 
and sharp periods of frost. From the thatch of the cottages, 
and the gable ends, and the boughs of the trees hang great 
icicles, slowly gathering in bulk as the drops rundown them 
and freeze upon them. Upon the hills the snow is still 
deep. In the valleys, however, and where the sun has fallen 
upon it, it has begun to waste away, and we can see great 
patches of green showing here and there. The emerald of 
the grass is the more brilliant, for the kindly snow has fallen 
deep upon it, and saved it from the worst of the frost, and 
kept it warm and comfortable. 

The trees are dripping heavily, and underneath them are 
great pools cf snow, half thawed and half frozen. The roads 
are difficult. Their surface has melted in the morning sun 
and frozen again at night and melted again and frozen again, 
until you could almost skate upon them. Algy has had 
nails — Alpine nails — put into the shoes of the two cobs, and 
so we spin along merrily in our drives, without a single 
stumble or mishap. 
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I drive — a task to which I am now thoroughly accustomed. 
Algy wraps himself up in buffalo robes and, I believe, 
enjoys himself. A man, I have noticed, likes to let a woman 
drive him or steer his yacht, or otherwise do something 
which he ought by rights to do himself. It pleases him, 
exactly as it pleases him to have children climb upon his 
knee, and pull his beard, and rifle his pockets, and poke 
their fingers into his eyes. 

So we dash along the road until we reach the village, 
which is about four miles distant from Balfour Castle. 
There is an inn in this little old place which is much 
frequented by tourists in the summer ; and in the coffee- 
room of the inn is an album, which, Algy says, always sets 
him thinking of Browning's " Inn Album." 

«' Hail blest acclivity, salubrious spot." 

Some few days ago Algy rested the cobs here, and while 

we were waiting we turned the stupid old album over. It 

had in it all the hetises in which tourists indulge. This is 

one : 

"Luna mellea. 
0, carissima. 

(Henricus Smith. 
lEmmeline Smith." 

A little lower down comes the pithy recommendation, 
" Try their red-sealed port." 

On the next page I had drawn a serpent with its tail in its 
mouth, — the old Talmudic emblem of eternity. Algy had 
written his name inside this weird circle, and I had written 
mine below it. 

We did not this day stop at the inn, but we pulled up 
sharply at the post-office, which is exactly opposite the inn 
door. 
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Algy jumps out of the sleigh, and goes in to make some 
enquiries about overdue letters. I, remaining in charge of 
the cobs, turn my head to the inn and see standing at the 
door with his hands in his pockets, and a meerschaum pipe 
in his mouth, Jack Fortinbras ! 

He looks at me, and I look at him. The recognition is 
unmistakeable. But he stares at me as if he had never seen 
me before, and wondered who I might be. The next minute 
he disappears through the swinging doors of the inn. The 
minute afterwards Algy comes out of the post-office with 
a perfect assortment of letters and parcels. 

I tell him that I am cold and tired, and beg him to drive 
home ; and I wrap myself in my furs and wonder, painfully, 
if any evil is to happen. The sun is disappearing fast. 
Where the hills dip are great pools of slush. The trees are 
dripping heavily. All along the river a thick, grey mist is 
rising and slowly climbing up the hillside. I shiver, and 
wrap my robes closer round me. 

It is a comfort to dash up almost at a gallop under the 
Castle porch, and to find oneself in the great hall before an 
enormous fire of logs. 

I retire to my room to prepare for dinner. But, before I 
feel sufficiently myself to appear, Felicie has actually to find 
me some cognac. It is the first time I have touched the 
stuff for weeks. 

" Madame has been agitated ?" she inquires. 

I look at her, full in the eyes, but her face is inscrutable. 

" Madame must not allow herself to be upset. If there is 
anything that troubles Madame, she must make light of it." 

I say nothing, and she says nothing more. And so she 
finishes dressing me, and I make my way down to dinner. 

At this minute, if I could kill Jack myself, cr could pay 
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anybody to do so, his life would not be worth the spin of a 
brass farthing. 

I have sworn to forget the past, to be another woman, to 
lose my old self, and if Jack, for his own vile purposes, 
chooses to thwart me, his blood must be upon his own head 
I certainly will give him no quarter. To-morrow morning, 
the first thing, I shall telegraph to Dromiroff, 



AS IS A LOOKING GLASS. 



CHAPTER XXVI. 

Balfour Castle, N.B. 

As soon as Felicie wakes up in the morning, I sit up in bed, 

scribble a telegram to Dromiroff, and address it to Claridge's 

Hotel— 

" Fortinbras lias come up here. 

«' Kindly order him back again. 

" His very sight is hateful. 

" You have power. Use it." 

Then I take my chocolate and turn round to sleep. 
When I wake, I find the weather has changed. The snow 
has melted away, and the lawns round about the house and 
the paths in the gardens are perfectly clear. Algy, who has 
been the round of the home farm, comes back redolent of 
fresh air, and full of life and health. His mother, he tells 
me, is confined to her rooms with neuralgia. Sleighing is 
out of the question, and driving impossible. He is going to 
put on foul weather apparel, and ride down into the town, 
where he wants to look at some horses, which he is told will 
make a good four-in-hand team. He will be back before 
dark. Do I mind ? 

I must be forgiven for dwelling on this scene. Algy has 
just come in from the fresh open air. His cheeks are 
flushed. His hands are warm. As he sits by me he throws 
one great, strong arm round my waist, and holds my chin 
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with the other. He is more like a big schoolboy than a 
man of the world. The very idea of his strength and self- 
possession seems to paralyse me. I am not such a fool as 
to cry ; but I should like to cry. I think if I could tell him 
everything — absolutely everything — at this very minute, 
that he would swing round and pull me closely to him, and 
swear with some tremendous oath that we should both of 
us forget everything, and begin life over again. 

I have heard, until I am tired of it, that we have all our 
chances. This was my last chance in this world. And I 
missed it. 

I told him to take care of himself, and said that I should 
take a little turn in the shrubberies, and should be careful 
to send inquiries as to his mother's neuralgia. 

Then he left. Then I got up and dressed. Then I sat 
down and finished my diary up to date. It is now exactly 
noon. What a strange life I have led ! If it were not for 
Jack, I should be absolutely happy, and without a risk or 
danger. It does seem hard, when everything is going so 
nicely, that this Frankenstein of mine should turn up again. 
I must trust in Dromiroff. It is of very little use to trust 
in Providence. 

****** 

7 p.m. 

A little after twelve I went out for my walk in the shrub- 
beries. A magnificent collie, a favourite companion of 
Algy's, accompanied me. As we reached a corner in the 
thick hedges of yew and laurel, and box and holly, the dog 
stopped. It bristled up its hair, and gave a low growl. 

The next moment I heard a heavy tread on the gravel. 

The dog strode out in front of me, with his ears drooped, 
bis knees bent, and his nose almost on the ground, as doga 
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carry themselves when waiting for a spring, I quieted him 
with a wave of my hand. I turned the corner, and I came 
upon Fortinbras. 

He was chewing a cigar which he had allowed to go out, 
and was scratching the ground with his stick. Now, for 
once and for all, I felt all my blood run boiling through my 
veins. This brute has been my ruin. He has in every 
way betrayed my trust. He has stolen my money ; he has 
taken my jewels and pawned them. He has made me do 
things, the mere recollection of which is loathsome to me. 
And I know now, as I ought to have known long ago, that 
he cares no more for me than if I were a milliner's girl or a 
bouquetiere ; that he tosses my name about wherever he 
goes ; and that it is his firm determination to live upon me 
henceforth, or else to ruin me. 

" What are you doing here, Captain Fortinbras?" I ask. 
"You are not here by my invitation. Mr. Balfour would 
not allow you inside the gates. Will you go without any 
disturbance, or must I call for the men to turn you out ?" 

He turns on me with a very evil look. 

" Lena," he says, " you have married this fool Balfour. 
You know our bargain. I have come for my money, and I 
mean to have it. You can give it to me now, or you can 
send it to me to-morrow. But have it I will. You have 
treated me badly, and I will now take not a penny less than 
ten thousand pounds. You can easily give me that out of 
your Monte Carlo winnings. If not, you can take the 
Balfour jewels up with you to town, that they may be reset, 
and you can give Felicie positive orders to have them stolen 
on the journey." 

I simply stare at him. 

" Jack," I say at last, " I defy you. I know all about you. 
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Dromiroff lias told me more than I would have believed. 
You have been the curse of my life. I hate the sight of 
you. Leave the place at once, or I will call the servants." 

Jack Fortinbras steps towards me, and clutches my 
wrists in his hands. 

" You are an incarnate liar," he hisses out, and he twists 
round my arms until I am sick with pain. 

" Suppose I told that silly fool, your husband, all about 
how you were to capture him, and how I was to carry off 
Miss Vyse." 

At this very second, the old collie crouches as if for a spring. 
There is a sharp crackle of the damp gravel. Algy slings 
round the corner, and in a second his two hands are clasped 
round Jack's throat, and he is shaking him as a terrier 
would a rat. As the fellow becomes black in the face, Algy 
hurls him away, and he falls sprawling, like some loathsome 
reptile, among a thick cluster of winter shrubs. 

To think that I should ever have wasted an hour, or a 
thought, or a look on such a cur. To think that I should 
not have seen Balfour's good points sooner. He looks at 
this moment positively glorious. To think that I am not 
fit to be his wife — as I am not. 

Algy turns to me with a look of inquiry. He sees that 
I am pale and trembling, and he throws his arm around my 
waist and gathers me to his side. Fortinbras picks himself 
up out of the damp mould, with very little dignity left in 
him. No detected welsher could wear a more sorry 
aspect ; but he is full of venom, and he evidently means to 
play all his cards. 

" You are younger than I am, Mr. Balfour," he says, 
" and you are stronger, but you shall answer for this, if 
you have the courage." 
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"I shall not fight you," answers Algy; "I know all 
about you. You have lived for years on chantage, and I am 
not surprised that you should be here to-day, attempting to 
terrify Mrs. Balfour. Leave the place, you hound, or I will 
kick you out myself." 

Then came what I ought to have known would have 
happened sooner or later. We are always punished for our 
sins. Fortinbras was smothered in mud. The blood was 
dripping from his nose and mouth, Algy's grip had been 
terrible* His clothes were torn ; his face was scratched by 
the skrabs into which he had been thrown, and he was 
absolutely livid with rage. 

" You fool," he said, " why did you not marry Miss Vyse ? 
ksk your wife there how she and I planned the matter. 
Ask her how I was to marry Miss Vyse, and how dear old 
Lena was to marry you. Ask her who told Miss Vyse that 
you were a liar and a profligate, who had broken women's 
hearts, and had actually been engaged to Lena when you 
proposed to her. Ask her who dictated the letter Miss 
Vyse wrote to you. Ask her who put Fairfield on the job 
of writing to you. I hate you, Balfour ; I would kill you 
now, if I could ! But I want no revenge. You have lost a 
beautiful girl who loved you, as I know, and who would 
have made you a good wife. You are married to a woman 
whose name is notorious all over Europe, and who has been 
for many years my mistress ! 

" If you doubt this, write to my valet — Lena knows his ad- 
dress — and ask him to send you a bushel or so of her letters." 

Fortinbras hereupon turns on his heel and strides away, 
with such dignity as he can muster. Algy takes his arm 
from round my waist, and stands in front of me, looking 
fiercely into my eyes. 
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" Is this true, Lena ?" 

" Is what true ?" I ask, with my heart in my mouth. 

" You see that scoundrel who is slinking away. You 
know what I told you of him in your own house. You 
know what I think of him. Is it true that you arranged 
with him that he was to marry Miss Vyse, and that you 
were to marry me ? What brought him here to-day ? Is 
it true that he came here to levy blackmail upon you as 
part of any compact so infamous ? Why was he here at 
all? 

" No man can go out with such a ruffian ; but if what he 
has said is untrue, I shall tell my keepers to watch the 
grounds, and to treat him as they would a cur if he ventures 
to show his face here again. I will not myself touch the 
fellow. I only laid hold of him now, because I knew he 
was trying to frighten you, and because I saw that you 
really were frightened." 

Here he stops and draws a deep breath, and turns to me. 

"You were frightened, Lena. I know you were. We 
have been happy a short time ; let us remain so. I am 
madly fond of you — you know it. Do not tell me that the 
whole thing is wrong. Do not let me believe that you 
have told me lies. Do not tell me that you have been in 
league with that fellow. Say that it is one of his own diaboli- 
cal pieces of blackguardism. Tell me so, Lena, and I will 
follow him down into the village now, and his own mother 
shall not know him when I leave him." 

I have been standing without any support on the gravel 
path. I am very frightened. Any woman would be. I 
totter, reel, and fall forwards. Algy catches me, and throws 
his great arm round my chest, almost lifting me off my 
feet. 
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" Let us go back to the house," he says. " You have 
been frightened, and you have caught a cold. It was foolish 
of you, dear, to come out on such a day. I know that you 
must have met many people in your life, and I believe 
Fortinbras to be scoundrel enough for anything. Go to 
bed, child, and I will see you to-morrow morning, when you 
feel better, I can put my hand on this blackmailer, and 
heavily enough, too, whenever I want to find him. 

As he says this we are walking up the steps under the 
great porch, and a few paces bring us into the great hall — 
the glorious old hall with its roof and panelling and stained- 
glass windows, and trophies of battle and of the chase. How 
well I remember the moment when I first entered it. 

They tell you that when you are dying, the whole of your 
life, with every incident and detail of it, comes back to you 
as if at an instantaneous glance. And clergymen say — 
in fact, I have heard them say so — that in that one moment 
you have time for repentance. It may be true, I wish I 
were dead. It is too late to repent now. I drop into a 
heavy chair of carved oak, and wait a few minutes in silence. 
Then I speak to him. 

" Algy," I say, " I offered to tell you everything before we 
were married ; you laughed, and you told me you knew it 
all. Upon my soul, I was dealing truly by you. I would 
have told you everything. I wanted to do so. You might 
have taken me or have left me. No woman will be to you 
such a wife as I shall. No woman can ever love you as I 
love you. I would follow you bare-footed through the world. 
I would take cruelty from you ; anything, if you would only, 
now and again, throw me a kind look or a tender word. 
Let us forget all the horrible past. Let us hve our lives out by 
ourselves. I will go where you like. I will do what you 

Y 2 
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like. I will submit to your slightest wish." And here I 
burst out crying. 

"I do not see, Lena," he answers, "that this has got 
anything to do with the matters of which you and that man 
must have been talking when I came up. Into the truth of 
what he was saying I must make it my duty to inquire. 
The matter is one which touches my honour. 

" Had I been engaged to you when I asked Miss Vyse to 
marry me, I should have been as big a scoundrel as 
Fortinbras himself. That you told her so, and had 
money bargains with Fortinbras, was the lie I refuse to 
believe. I am sure that it is one of the vile fabrications of 
which that piece of scum is capable. 

" I shall not dream of asking you to reply to my ques- 
tions. I shall believe you to be absolutely innocent, 
although things look so odd. There are only two people in 
of the world besides yourself who can possibly know the truth 
of this terrible story. One is Miss Vyse herself, the other is 
Frank Fairfield, who wrote to me at the time. I shall see 
them both. 

"I have been sudden and rough with you to-day, Lena. 

It irritated me to see that rascal here. But I shall do you 

no injustice, my dear child, even in thought. Troubles of 

this kind are best faced out. You look tired, my wife. Go 

and rest." 

****** 

"You look tired, my wife. Go and rest." These are the 
last words that I shall ever hear from Algy. 

I have won all that my ambition ever dreamed of. I am 
rich myself, and could defy the world if I chose to do so. 
I am married to the man upon whom I had set my heart. 
But I know him well enough to be sure that when he finds 
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out the truth his love for me will turn to something worse 
than hatred. (Hatred I should not so much mind.) His 
love will turn to contempt and scorn. 

What mixed motives I had when I schemed to catch 
him ! I cared nothing about the man himself. I wanted the 
position I should hold as his wife. I hated the stupid girl 
with her doll's face and Fortinbras had always tempted me, 
or the devil had tempted both of us. And I did what I did 
out of pure devilry. 

Then, when the whole thing is over, when I have made a 
little fortune, and have really no need to think of getting 
married, I go and fall in love with Algy. I now love him 
so madly that to lose him would break my heart. And 
that I shall lose him is absolutely certain. There is no 
escape for me. There is not a single chance. The whole 
horizon is iron-bound. What is the good of attempting to 
undo the past ? It is over and settled ; if it is to be brought 
up against you, to cry for help is mere idleness. To help 
yourself in straits so terrible there is only one way. 

" I am sitting in a dreamy kind of way before the fire in my 
own room, thinking all this, or something like it. I would 
kill Jack, if I could get at him. He fought unfairly. He 
never gave me chance. I wish Algy had killed him this 
afternoon. If this meeting had been on the terrace, instead 
of in the shrubberies, he would have thrown the brute over 
the parapet on to the paved yard below, and have settled 
him. 

What harm have I ever done Jack ? I have divided my 
purse with him. I have told lies for him. I have intrigued 
for him ; and now, when I am happy, when the rest of my 
life ought to have been bright, when I have a husband who 
loves me ; when I might hope — as I know — to have children 
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about me, this brute, out of pure malice and wickedness, 
ruins everything. He does not benefit himself a scrap. He 
only gratifies the vilest passion of his evil heart by wreaking 
his vengeance on me. They say that women are wicked. 
Was there ever a woman so utterly wicked as a wicked man 
of the worst sort ? Never ! 

I am looking drearily into the fire, when Fedicie enters. 
Whatever she may expect or think, she betrays nothing by 
her manner. 

" Mr. Balfour, Madame," she says, " has ridden over to 
Craigie Towers, but wished me to tell Madame that he will 
soon be back." Felicie also hands in a telegram, and then 
departs noiselessly. 

The telegram runs thus : — - 
" From Dromiroff, Claridge's, London, 

" To Mrs. Balfour, Balfour Castle, N.B. 
" The man will be arrested 
" to-morrow morning. There is enough 
" against him. He will never 
" trouble you again. Expect me." 

It is too late, but I shall bless dear old Dromiroff all the 
same. Nothing can alter things as they now are. The 
game is nearly played out. I have risked my last stake, and 
zero has turned up. It is very hard. 

This is the last time I shall write anything in my diary. 
Algy will read what I have written, and perhaps will not 
think so badly of me after all. He will know the exact 
truth. 

He has had my undivided love. And the undivided love of 
a woman — not of a schoolgirl — is a thing which very few 
men can get. When he reads this, he will know I am 
writing the truth, and I think he will be sorry. 
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There is a splendid fire upon the hearth. The logs are 
crackling, and the light is glinting upon the old wainscot. 
The wind is whistling round the corner of the castle, and I 
can hear the boughs of the trees groaning. 

It is very hard, but it is very easy. 

Here is my old friend — my chloral. I have only to 
multiply the usual dose. It is tasteless, and now that the 
thing is done, I have just time to write a few lines before I 
get into bed. 

" My own darling, — 

" I have deceived you once or twice in my life over little 
matters. I never really deceived you but once. After that 
I learned to love you, and I had hoped to hide everything 
up. 

" I love you so passionately that I have died for you. I 
am happy to die, knowing that your last words to me were 
kind. 

" I have not many hopes or beliefs. But you are a good 
man and a brave man. You deserve a good wife, and you 
are still young. It is odd for a woman of my age to have 
fancies, but I wish you would humour me. There is an old 
ring I one day put on your finger in jest. It was an 
unlucky ring — an opal. Put it back on my finger. Do so 
yourself, and, if you can, kiss me once. 

" I have been absolutely faithful to you, and I am dying 
because I will not disgrace you or see your name disgraced. 

" The whole of life is before you still. I have done 
nothing which cannot be undone. 

" You may yet see, in this room where I now am, a wife 
whom you love and children clustered about her. She will 
not love you more dearly than I do. Doubtless she will be 
more worthy of you. There are no secrets in this diary. If 
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you read it, read it all, and you will know the worst of me. 

But you will see that I have loved you. 

" Good-bye, my darling. I am glad that your last words 

were kind. Lena." 

****** 

I am feeling very drowsy, and it is time I went to bed. 



THE END. 
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The story's fresh and full of go, and capitally told. 
Why is it bound in lavender ? I am astonished — 
Why ' lay it up in lavender,' when bound to be well read?" 

— Punch. 

" The story is one of modern life, and, in happy contrast to 
most stories of the kind, there is nothing offensive in it. 
The heroine, Marcia Conyers, is a fine girl, thoroughly English 
and perfectly natural. It is a pleasant, chatty story. — 

Vanity Fair. 

" It contains at least one male character fit to rank in a gallery 
of ' types,' and it gives us a true and perfect sketch of that most 
difficult of all women— a good woman. It is certain that Mr. Philips 
has a perfect mastery over that subtle instrument — a woman's 
character ; he knows all her chords ; he can bring out by a single 
touch all her sweetest notes ; in the whole range of feminine 
harmonies he never falters once. Marcia Conyers is a noble 
study of English girlhood. It is impossible to praise 

Mr. Philips' style too highly ; it is brilliant, full of colour, yet 
crisp and concise. He does not affect ordinary humour, but his 
wit is incisive. The tale runs smoothly from the first 

chapter to the last, and the interest is kept up to the end. ' A 
Lucky Young Woman,' is in short a brilliant novel of the very 
best kind. It places the author in the first rank of English 
novelists." — St. Stephen's Review. 

" If Mr. Philips is a realist, as some of his critics declare, he 
is, at any rate, free from the oppressive gloom which pervades 
the works of many followers of that school. We can bestow 
unstinted praise on the unflagging spirit and genuine humour 
with which Mr. Philips tells his story. Sir Hugo Conyers, a sort 
of aristocratic Pecksniff, is an exceedingly clever sketch ; while 
Marcia, the "lucky young woman,' is an excellent specimen of a 
his;h-spirited and straightforward girl." — Athenceum. 



SOCIAL VICISSITUDES. 

ONE VOL. 6s. 



" A smarter or more amusing set of sketches has not appeared 
since Mrs. Linton lashed the ' Young Woman of the Period.' " — 
St. Stephen's Review. 

" It requires to go back to Balzac in order to match the pitiless 
analyses and incisive descriptions which characterize this portfolio 
of letters exchanged between persons of both sexes, of diverse 
ages, and of all ranks in the world of fashion. Incontestably 

places Mr. Philips in the first rank of our most artistic and 
brilliant writers." — Morning Post. 

" Neat invention, humour, and capable workmanship are 
evidenced on nearly every page." — Vanity Fair. 

" In this collection of society sketches Mr. Philips is quite at 
his best. Each of them contains as much plot as would amply 
furnish forth an ordinary novel, yet each is short, pointed, and 
racy." — The Times. 

" The remarkable insight which Mr. Philips displayed in ' As 
in a Looking Glass,' and the profound knowledge of the world 
which he shows in his recent novel, ' A Lucky Young Woman,' 
with the manliness, the wit and wisdom, the the literary polish 
characteristic of these two interesting works of fiction, are 
conspicuous in ' Social Vicissitudes.' Such entertainment as this 
volume affords is no less enjoyable than it is rare." — Life. 



JACK AND THREE JILLS. 

TWO VOLS. 21s. 



Punch says : — 

" F. G. Philips here sketches the pleasures and ills 
Surrounding, confounding a ' Jack and Three Jills ;' 
You'll find it amusing — the story, though slight, 
Has plenty of ' go' — and uncommonly bright !" 

"Brightly and shrewdly written." — Globe. 

" In every part this novel bears the mark of being written by a 
man of the world, of cynical humour, and a remarkable 
knowledge of how to enjoy himself." — The Times. 

" Deliciously original and amusing." — Northern Echo. 

" There is a good deal that is clever and more that is amusing 
in these two neat volumes. Its merits lie in the ease and 

fluency of the narrative, the brightness and entrain, and a certain 
freshness in the sketching of the characters in the cheerful little 
drama." — Time. 

" The author's unquestionable cleverness is shown in his 
portraiture of Mrs. Brabazon. Her type is easily recognisable 
and will no doubt be highly appreciated." — The Graphic. 



The Dean and His Daughter. Three vols. 
31s. 6d. 



WABD & DOWNEY, 12, YOEK STEEET, 
OOVENT GAEDEN, W.C. 



Ward & Downey's New Books. 



THE CHAMELEON: Fugitive Fancies on Many- 
Coloured Matters. By Charles J. Dunphie. 6s. 

IGNORANT ESSAYS. By Eichaed Dowling. 2nd 
Edition. 5s. 

New Book on Household Management. 
FROM KITCHEN TO GARRET : Hints to Young 
Householders. By Mrs. J. E. Panton. 6s. Fourth Edition. 

MEMOIRS OF AN ARABIAN PRINCESS : an Auto- 
biography. 6s. 

THE EMPEROR WILLIAM: The Story of a Great 
King, and a Good Man. By Dr. G. L. M. Strauss. 6s. 

THROUGH GREEN GLASSES. By F. M. Allen. 

Illustrations by M. Fitzgerald. Cloth gilt. 6s. 

THE STORY OF ANTHONY GRACE. By G. Man- 

ville Fenn. Illustrations by Gordon Browne. Cloth gilt, 

bevelled boards. 6s. 
VERDI, MILAN, AND " OTHELLO." By Blanche 

Boosevelt. With Eighteen whole-page Illustrations. Cloth 

gilt. 7s. 6d. 
AT THE RED GLOVE. By Katharine S. Macquoid. 

Illustrations by C. S. Beinhart. Cloth gilt. 6s. 
TRAVELS IN THE INTERIOR; OR, THE WON- 

DEBFUL ADVENTUBES OF LUKE AND BELINDA. 

Illustrations by Haery Furniss. Cloth gilt, bevelled boards. 

6s. 
JOHN 0' LONDON : a Story of the Days of Roger 

Bacon. By Somerville Gibney. Illustrations by M. Fitz- 
gerald. Cloth gilt, bevelled boards. 6s. 

FOLK AND FAIRY TALES. By Mrs. Bueton 
Harrison. With twenty-four original whole-page Illustrations 
by Walter Crane. 2nd Edition. Crown 8vo. In hand- 
somely designed cover, gilt edges. 6s. 

CATHEDRAL DAYS : a Tour through Southern 
England. By Anna Bowman Dodd. With Illustrations from 
Sketches and Photographs. 6s. 

OLD COURT LIFE IN FRANCE. By Mrs. Feances 
Elliott. With twenty-one original whole-page Illustrations 
Eoyal 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

FIFTY YEARS OF A GOOD QUEEN'S REIGN. 
By A.. H. Wall. With six Portraits. Imp. 16mo. Cloth, 
3s. 6d. ; bevelled boards, gilt edges. 4s. 6d. 



12, YORK STREET, COVENT GARDEN, W.C. 



WARD & DOWNEY'S TWO-SHILLING NOVELS. 



DOUBLE CUNNING. By G. Manville Fenn. 
THE TRAGEDY OF FEATHERSTONE. By B. L. 

Faejeon. 
THE DINGY HOUSE AT KENSINGTON. 
THE OLD FACTORY. By William Westall. 
RED RYVINGTON. By William Westall. 
RALPH NORBRECK'S TRUST. By Wm. Westall. 
THE CHEQUERS. By James Runciman. 
CANON LUCIFER. By. J. D. Delille. 
THAT VILLAIN ROMEO. By Fitzgerald Molloy. 
LOUISA. By K. S. Macquoid. 
THE LAD YE NANCYE. By " Rita." 
A LUCKY YOUNG WOMAN. By F. C. Philips. 
THE DEAN & HIS DAUGHTER. By F, C. Philips. 
JACK AND THREE JILLS. By F. C. Philips. 
AS IN A LOOKING GLASS. By F. C. Philips. 
SOCIAL VICISSITUDES. By F. C. Philips. 
PROPER PRIDE. By B. M. Croker. 
PRETTY MISS NEVILLE. By B. M. Croker. 
MISS GASCOIGNE. By Mrs. Riddell. 
A MAIDEN ALL FORLORN. By the Author of 

" Molly Bawn." 

HER WEEK'S AMUSEMENT. By the Author of 

" Molly Bawn." 
A COQUETTE'S CONQUEST. By "Basil." 
IN A SILVER SEA. By B. L. Farjeon. 
GREAT PORTER SQUARE. By B. L. Farjeon. 
THE HOUSE OF WHITE SHADOWS. By B. L. 

1'arjeon. 
GRIF. By B. L. Farjeon. 
THE LAST STAKE. Bv Madame Foli. 
SNOWBOUND AT EAGLE'S. By Bret Harte. 
VIVA. By Mrs. Forrester. 
FOLLY MORRISON. By Frank Barrett. 
THE MYSTERY OF KILLARD. By R. Dowling. 
THE WEIRD SISTERS. By R. Dowling. 
HONEST DAVIE. By Frank Barrett. 
UNDER ST. PAUL'S. By R. Dowling. 
THE DUKE'S SWEETHEART. By R. Dowling. 



12, YORK STREET, COVENT GARDEN, W.C. 



WARD & DOWNEY'S SHILLING NOVELS. 



AN IMPECUNIOUS LADY. By Mrs. Forrester. 
THE GEE AT HESPEB. By Frank Barrett. 
A BAG OF DIAMONDS. By G. M. Fenn. 
THE DABK HOUSE. By G. M. Fenn. 3rd Edition. 
EVE AT THE WHEEL. By G. M. Fenn. 
THE CHAPLAIN'S CBAZE. By G, M. Fenn. 
LITTLE TU'PENNY. By the Author of " Mehalah." 
A HOUSE OF TEARS. By E.Downey. 12th Edition. 
LADY VAL WORTH'S DIAMONDS. By the Author 

of "Phyllis."' Third Edition. 

A PRINCE OF DARKNESS. By the Author of 

" The House on the Marsh." Fifth Edition. 
THE SKELETON KEY. By R. Dowling. 
MOLKA. By B. L. Farjeon. 
OLIVER'S BRIDE. By Mrs. Oliphant. 

V A series of "Half-Grown Novels" will be issued 
shortly by Messrs. Ward & Downey, comprising works by 
the following Authors: — The Author of "Molly Bawn," 
Frank Barrett, Miss Betham Edwards, Mrs. Lovett 
Cameron, Mabel Collins, Mrs. Croker, J. D. Delille. 
Richard Dowling, B. L. Farjeon, G. M. Fenn, Mrs. For- 
rester, BretHarte, Richard Ashe King, Mrs. Macquoid. 
Fitzgerald Molloy, F. C. Philips, Mrs. Riddell, "Rita," 
Annie Thomas, William Westall, &c. Each Novel will 
be tastefully bound in cloth gilt, and will contain a 
frontispiece by some well-known Artist. 

+\ Messrs. Ward & Downey's Illustrated Catalogue 
contains Portraits of the Author of " Mehalah,'" the Author 
of "Molly Bawn" G. W. Appleton, Frank Barrett, Mrs. 
Lovett Cameron, Mabel Collins, Mrs. B. M. Croker, Richard 
Dowling, B. L. Farjeon, George Manville Fenn, Percy 
Fitzgerald, Somerville Gibney, James Grant, Victor Hugo, 
Bret Harte, Richard Ashe King ("Basil"), Mrs. Macquoid, 
Fitzgerald Molloy, O'Neill Daunt, T. P O'Connor, John 
Augustus O'Shea, Mrs. Panton, James Payn, F. C. Philips, 
Blanche Roosevelt, George Sand, Florence Warden, William 
Westall, and Harry Furniss. 
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R. ROOKE'S 

ENGLISH MEDICINES 

A BOON TO KIOH AND POOR ALIKE ! 

NO FAMILY SHOULD BE WITHOUT THEM. 

FIFTY YEARS OF UiSiPRECEDENTED SUCCESS. 



DR. ROOKE'S ORIENTAL PILLS/ 

y Recommended by SIR HENRY HALFORD, Bart., M.D., formerly Presi- V^* 
>*v\^ dent of the Royal College of Physicians, London, as being invaluable for jr*&% 
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dent of the Royal College of Physicians, London, as being invaluable for 

INDIGESTION, FLATULENCE, 

BILIOUS AND LIVEJR COMPLAINTS: 

SICK HEADACHE, 

and all affections and irregularities of the Bowels 

NEVER TAIL AS A SPECIAL REMEDY, 

EOR PEMALE COMPLAINTS. 

Composed of the finest Drugs only, 
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Full Directions for use are 
wrapped round each Box. 
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